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SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY MAY 
HAVE TO DISBAND 


Financial Situation Precludes 
Immediate Offer of Con- 
tracts to Players for Next 
Season—Demand for In- 
strumentalists Keen and 
Members May Scatter— 
Musical Association Officers 
Confident Orchestra Will 
Continue—Appeal Made to 
Chamber of Commerce— 
Symphony Season Ended 


AN FRANCISCO, Cal., March 
,14.—The San Francisco Sym- 
phony, just completing its tenth 
year, closed its season yesterday 
afternoon with a notable program. 
There is a real fear that the 
Symphony may be forced to dis- 
band. There is a dearth of funds. 
The budget for next season is 
$175,000. It is estimated that the 
revenue from concerts will be $75,- 
000, leaving $100,000 to be raised 
by subscriptions. Of this amount 
$50,000 has been pledged to date, 
and many are convinced that it will 
be possible to raise the balance, but 
the difficulty is that contracts for 
the ensuing year must be presented 
to the conductor and musicians for 
signature at an early date, prefer- 
ably within a few days, or the mu- 
sicians will be scattered over dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


Musicians of sound artistry are -in 
great request. The establishment of 
orchestras in moving picture theaters 
throughout the city has created a strong 
demand for men of ability, and there is 
keen, competitive bidding for their ser- 
vices. The members of the Symphony 
cannot afford to hesitate between vague 
prospects and definite offers. The San 
Francisco Musical Association is at the 
moment in no position to tender con- 
tracts, notwithstanding the assertions 
of persons who are determined that the 
orchestra shall survive. The president, 
John Dempster McKee, is one of the 
Confident ones. He says he is convinced 
that means will be provided to continue 
What is to San Francisco her greatest 
aesthetic asset. 

There were this season 747 subscrib- 
rs as against 317 last year. This, Mc- 
Kee takes to be an augury that popular 
interest in the institution is such that 
the people will not permit it to lapse. 
ommunal pride is a definite thing in 
San Francisco and to preserve the city’s 
artistic prestige the people will do much. 

ere has just been formed here an 
rganization devoted to the advertise- 
ment of the resources, achievements and 
Possibilities of Northern California, and 
Ch. Suggestion has been made to the 
Chamber of Commerce that in no way 
‘ould the claims of San ys pancince. Bs 
“n educational and musical cente e 
etter substantiated than by the main- 
“nance of a symphony orchestra of the 
MUs 
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DAVID MANNES, 


A Significant Figure in the Development of Music in America. 


During the Last Few 


Years Mr. Mannes Has Blazed a New Trail as Conductor of Symphony Con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. (See Page 23) 





rank of the present organization, which 
was begun by Henry Hadley ten years 
ago. 

Alfred Hertz, the present conductor, 
will probably go abroad again this year, 
as he did last, according to the state- 
ment of A. W. Widenham, business man- 
ager of the orchestra. If the orchestra 
survives the present crisis, Hertz, in all 
likelihood, will be invited to conduct 
again next year. In that event he will 
go abroad to procure new reas 

; Be 





Honor Paderewski at Dinner 


Ignace Jan Paderewski was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Civic 


Forum at the Hotel Astor on March Y. 
Before a gathering of 500 notables 
of musical, social and and _ political 
circles, the pianist was lauded not only 
as an artist but as one of the world’s 
greatest statesmen. In response to the 
tributes of Ambassador Jusserand, Rob- 
ert Erskine Ely, Herbert Hoover, Louis 
Marshall, Henry Morgenthau and others, 
Mr. Paderewski made a speech thanking 


the guests and America for their help 
to Poland. During the week Paderewski 
took a trip to Washington where 
he conferred with Senator Lodge, 
Secretary Hughes and Robert Lansing. 
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INDIAN’S OPERATIC 
BOW LENDS NOVEL 
AIR TO PREMIERE 
OF “POLISH JEW”’ 


Karel Weis’s Opera, Vintage 
of 1901, Introduces Chief 





Caupolican, Baritone, to 
Metropolitan Audience — 
Bohemian’s Score Proves 


Feeble and _ Ineffectual — 
Work, in Two Acts, Is Sung 
in English Translation — 
Followed by Revival of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Delicious 
“Secret of Suzanne”—Bori 
and Scotti the Protagonists 


AST in the array of novelties, 

revivals and restorations 
promised for the season of opera 
at the Metropolitan, “The Polish 
Jew,” a work composed twenty 
years ago by a Bohemian, Karel 
Weis, was sung for the first time 
in America, the evening of Wednes- 
day, March 9. It represented a curi- 
ous commingling of nationalities. 
Founded on an Alsatian tale by two 
French authors, Erckmann and 
Chatrian, its original text was Ger- 
man, and it was specially trans- 
lated into English for the purposes 
of a production which brought for- 
ward in its principal réle a singer 
described as a South American 
Indian. As “The Bells,” the same 
tragic story long has been amply 
familiar on the spoken stage. 


With the Bohemian novelty was a sur- 
prise revival of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret 
of Suzanne,” which had not so much as 
been mentioned as among the possibili- 
ties of the year until ten days before the 
performance. The refreshing and piquant 
little Italian opera originally had been 
announced as a curtain-raiser for the 
Bohemian work, but the sequence wisely 
was reversed, so that the large audience 
went away greatly pleased with the love- 
ly melodic adventure which came to it 
after two hours of mild and unoffending 
boredom. 

In the Weis opera something of a per- 
sonal success was achieved by the Indian, 
Chief Caupolican—a recruit from vaude- 
ville and the Chautauqua circuits—in 
spite of clearly defined. limitations which 
circumscribed both his singing and act- 
ing. This .was his Metropolitan début, 
and he seemed to have the sympathy and 
respect of an audience quick to sense 
that he was carrying the burden of a 
feeble and ineffectual score. A surer and 
more unqualified triumph was that of 
Lucrezia Bori in AThe Secret,” which 
she shared with Pthe elegant’ Antonio 
Scotti, and the h moraysiees appropri- 
ately silenced, Giordano Paltrinieri. 

“Der Polnische Jude” was first pro- 
duced in 1901 in Prague. A. French 
opera on the same subject,)Camille Er- 
langer’s “Le Juif Polonaise’ had been 
given in Paris the year before. Leon 
Rothier, now at the Metropolitan, sang 
in the Paris work. Victor Maurel was 





[Continued on page 5] 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
TO BE HOUSED IN 
FONTAINEBLEAU 


Chateau Built by Francis I 
Being Partly Remodeled to 
Accommodate American 
Students—Walter Dam- 
rosch and Blair Fairchild to 
Head Representatives on 
This Side —‘Charles Marie 
Widor, Director General— 
Foremost French Musicians 
Asked to Donate Services— 
Estimate that $100 Will 
Cover Student’s Expenses 


HE French-American School of 
Music, which was described in 

its projected state by Walter Dam- 
rosch on his return from Europe 
last fall, has at last become a fact, 
and the cheateau of Fontainebleau, 
built by Francis I in the sixteenth 
century, will house the school, with 


the tuition fee at a sufficiently low 
figure as to place instruction within 
the reach of talented students of 
limited means. Last week a copy- 
right cable to the New York Herald 
gave further details of the venture 
which promises much for the aspir- 


ing American musician. 

Designed primarily to attract the class 
of American students that formerly 
went to Germany, the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, together with Fontainebleau offi- 
cials are collaborating in every way pos- 
sible to make the school ready for open- 
ing early in June. The historic chateau 
built by the French monarch who did so 
much for the encouragement of art in 
his native land, and in which Napoleon 
finally abdicated in 1814, is to be re- 
modeled to a certain extent. The wing 
of the palace built by Louis XV will be 
used as a dormitory and the famous 
theater will also be renovated to serve 
as a concert auditorium. 

The school which will be known as the 
French - American Conservatory of 
Higher Musical Studies, will be repre- 
sented in America by Walter Damrosch 
and Blair Fairchild, as well as the presi- 
dents of a number of the more promi- 
nent American conservatories. The ca- 
pacity being limited to about 200, the 
first classes will consist entirely of schol- 
arship pupils with special recommenda- 
tions from American schools of music, 
but particularly talented students will be 
admitted if their qualifications are un- 
usually high. It is not yet decided 
whether the school be kept open through- 
out the entire year and the present in- 


Musical Hopes of Coolidge Family 
Bound Up in Sons 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16. 
—Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, wife of 
the Vice-President, is indulging 
her love for music in the super- 
vision of the musical education of 
their two sons—John, aged four- 
teen and Calvin, aged twelve. 
Speaking of her own progress in 
a musical way, Mrs. Coolidge told 
the writer that, as a young woman, 
she had not had the opportunity 
to cultivate such musical talents 
as she possessed. In college she 
was cast as second alto in the glee 
club. 

Grand opera, according to Mrs. 
Coolidge’s theory, is something one 
must cultivate a taste for. “There 
again,” she said, “I have lacked 
opportunity.” 

It is very evident that the musi- 
cal future of the Coolidge family 
is bound up in the two sons, both 
of whom are said to have developed 
remarkable talent in playing on 
stringed instruments. John Cool- 
idge is an accomplished performer 
on the violin. | oh ABR 


tention is to have merely a summer 
school where Americans can obtain an 
insight into the best French technique. 


Charles-Marie Widor, who has been 
made director-general, has sent out an 
appeal to all the most prominent musi- 
cians in France, asking them to donate 
their services gratis for the furtherance 
of this movement, which is to cement 
friendship between the two nations “by 
revealing personal ideas, the manner in 
which their art was conceived, the 
method of translating masterpieces—in 
short, to reveal to Americans, all their 
musical soul contains.” 

The Ministry of Fine Arts is_ so 
enthusiastic over the project that it has 
voted a subvention despite a protest 
from the National Conservatory, which 
is greatly in need of increased funds. 
The municipality of Fontainebleau also 
has agreed to give 100,000 francs for the 
first year with the possibility of an in- 
crease thereafter if the school proves a 
success. A Prix de Paris, like the an- 
nual Prix de Rome of the Conservatoire 
will be awarded each year, and other 
prizes are under consideration. 

It is possible that the project may 
later be extended to include all branches 
of art, as the Fontainebleau section has 
for a long time been a Mecca for artists, 
and the cost of living is considerably 
less than in Paris, although it is near 
enough to the capital to permit students 
to attend opera and concerts there. 
Under the present rate of exchange it 
is estimated that $100 should cover the 
expenses of a student, not counting 
transportation. 


TROUBLE THREATENS IN SYMPHONIC FIELD 


Number of Rehearsals Chief 
Difficulty Between Orches- 
tras and Union 


The next few weeks bid fair to bring 


serious developments in New York’s or- 
chestral world, unless’ threatening 
clouds now upon the horizon are quickly 
dispelled. The movement on foot in the 
industrial world to establish an “open 
shop” has not left the musical field un- 
touched, and the officials of the two or- 
chestras have decided to sign no con- 
tracts for the coming year unless cer- 
tain matters of contention can be ad- 
justed to their satisfaction. The diffi- 
culty is not one of wages so much as 
the matter of rehearsals. Although the 
subject has not yet been discussea pe- 
tween the orchestral officials and union 
representatives, it is thought that the 
orchestras are giving expression to their 
opinions in the matter, as one manager 
said, “to give them time to think it 
over.” 

One reason for the uncertain outlook 
for next year is the disrupted state of 
the local union, which has been incapable 
of functioning for several weeks, and is 
yet tied up by a court injunction re- 
straining the president from discharging 
the regular duties of his office. 

Mr. Engles, manager of the New York 
Symphony, said he would be only too 
glad to have the union difficulty settled 


so they could go ahead with the 

tracts for next year. He is of the « 
ion that there will be no serious h 
believing that the musicians will wu 
stand the position of the orchestras. | 
ing the past year the agreement 

the union has called for four two-} 
rehearsals a week, and Mr. Eng 
statement: that no orchestra condu 
would be satisfied with less than 
rehearsals a week, leads to the b. 
that the subject of rehearsals will { 
the most serious bone of contention. 
is understood that the orchestra 
ready to pay the minimum wage xs 
demanded by the union, and in ; 
cases, to pay substantially more. 

The chief obstacle in the way of »; 
amicable agreement appears to be ;| 
policy of the union in establishing 
rules and regulations for symph 
players under conditions which diffe 
greatly from those obtaining in o 
branches of the profession. It 
pointed out that the policy affecting 
300 or more symphonic players is 
mulated by a membership of some ‘)\\\))) 
musicians. 

Angelo Matera, acting president | 
the local union, said committees are 10\ 
at work on next year’s contracts, bu: i 
might be a month or more before ; 
provisions would be drawn up. 

There have been a number of attempts 
to fasten the cause of the National S\»- 
phony’s failure upon the actions of the 
local union, but in responsible quarters, 
it is said that there was no connection. 





FRIENDS CHEERED AS CARUSO GAINS STRENGTH 


Tenor Without Fever, Resting Better and 
Eating More Heartily—Callers 
Still Denied Him 


Enrico Caruso’s condition on Monday 
was such that personal friends mani- 


fested greater optimism with regard to 
his eventual complete recovery than at 
any time since the relapse which alarmed 
music lovers the world over. Not only 
has the tenor been without fever, but his 
rest is said to have been more refreshing 
and he has eaten more heartily. Sunday 
he enjoyed looking over the picture sec- 
tions of the newspapers. Callers are still 
being denied him, however. Rumors of 


a setback during the week were denied. 

Mrs. Caruso has been quoted as ex- 
pressing the belief that the tenor will be 
able to sing at the Metropolitan again 
next season. Much will depend on the 
long summer of rest in his native Italy, 
which is being planned for Caruso. His 
brother, Giovanni, is remaining with him, 
and is expected to return with the tenor 
to Naples as soon as the patient is strong 
enough. Mrs. Caruso and little Gloria 
will go abroad with Caruso. 

The tenor’s physician issued the fol- 
lowing bulletin Sunday night: “Mr. Ca- 
ruso is progressing well. His surgical 
condition is under control and the course 
of the disease is .satisfactory.” 





FATE OF HAMMERSTEIN 
HOUSE STILL UNDECIDED 


Negotiations with Gallo Broken Off— 
Plan Concert to Meet $50,000 Debt 
and Save Manhattan 


The fate of the Manhattan Opera 
House still hangs in the balance, but 


as MusIcAL AMERICA went to press it 
was announced by Mrs. Oscar Hammer- 
stein that Calvin Harris of Chicago, 
had begun a movement among the press 
men for a concert to be given at the 
Manhattan on April 12, at which a num- 
ber of leading artists would contribute 
their services, the funds to go toward 
making it possible to retain the famous 
structure as a testimonial to the memory 
of the late impresario. Details of the 
concert have not been arranged, but Mrs. 
Hammerstein said Gino Marinuzzi, the 
conductor, had agreed to purchase the 
first box for the sum of $250. 

Negotiations between Mrs. Hammer- 
stein and Fortune Gallo were broken off 
last week, his offer being termed “too 
severe and utterly unacceptable.” It is 
understood that Mr. Gallo demanded the 
deeds to the property as security for his 
proposed loan. 

Mrs. Hammerstein’s predicament be- 
came more complicated last week when 
it was announced that the monument 
erected over her husband’s grave in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, would be removed 
unless the balance of $1,478 due was 
paid. Mrs. Hammerstein appealed to 
Otto Kahn and also to William Guard, 
for permission to divert the necessary 
sum from the $4,800 collected for the 
Hammerstein Memorial Fund, but 
neither Mr. Kahn nor Mr. Guard, who 
are trustees of the fund, felt empowered 
to authorize such action. A sum of 
$50,000 is necessary to meet the debts 
now due on the opera house, and it is 
hoped to raise that amount through the 
forthcoming benefit performance. 





American Orchestra Society Incorporated 


The American Orchestral Society, 
formed for the purpose of developing 
musical talent in Ameria through the 
establishment in New York of a central 
training orchestra and of neighborhood 
musical groups and a purely educational 


project, has had its articles of incorpora- 
tion approved by the Supreme Court. 
The directors are Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, Mrs. J. Gilmore 
Drayton, Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, 
Henry White, Charles A. Peabody, 
Franklin W. Robinson, Robert S. Lovett, 
George Adams Ellis, Rawlins L. Cot- 
tenet, Mrs. William Kinnicutt Draper, 
Walter V. James, Carl W. Hamilton, 
Ethan Allen and Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr. 


OFFER $450 IN PRIZES 





National American Music Festival Again 
to Seek out Native Talent 


BUFFALO, March 12.—The National 
American Music Festival, which was 
founded five years ago at Lockport and 
is now a permanent institution of this 
city’s musical life, has renewed its offer 
of cash prizes totalling $450, to young 
musicians who wish to compete in voice, 
piano and violin. Auditions will be helde 
each morning during the week of the 
Festival, Oct. 3 to 8. The contest is 
open to all American-born musicians 
who can offer works by American-born 
composers. In the case of singers, songs 
must be delivered in English. Each con- 
testant is to be limited to ten minutes 
for his performance. 

The contestants will be judged on four 
counts. Twenty-five points will be the 
maximum mark on each of thése counts, 
with a possible total of 100. In voice, 
the qualifications considered will be tone 
quality, diction, interpretation and per- 
sonality and stage presence; in piano 
and violin, technique, tone, interpreta- 
tion and stage presence. Applications 
for entry in the contest are being re- 
ceived by A. A. Van de Mark, founder 
and director of the Festival, at 223 
Delaware Avenue. Those adjudged 
most meritorious in each of the three 
divisions will be awarded prizes of $100 
each, while the second most meritorious 
will receive $50 each. 


Levitzki Entertained After Farewell 
Concert 
Following his farewell appearance in 


New York for two seasons, Mischa 
Levitzki was guest of honor at a supper 
party given by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Urchs on the evening of March 7. Prac- 


tically every pianist of note in New 
York was present at the concert and 
later went to the supper. 


Indiana Legislaturé Asked to 
Limit Activities of School 
Orchestras 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12 
—A bill has been introduced i 
the Indiana Legislature to prevent 
musical organizations from Stat: 
universities and _ public schools 
from taking employment except 
for educational and _ charitable 
purposes. It is the contention of 
professional musicians that wit! 
the rapid increase in the number 
of orchestras, bands and other 
musical organizations in public 
schools professional musicians ar 
being deprived of their usual live 
lihood because these bands appea: 
at almost any kind of a functon. 
This has been especially true 0! 
bands from the large universiti: 
which are high class organization: 
of a semi-professional nature. 





Annie Louise Cary Seriously I!! 

Annie Louise Cary, now Mrs. Char'es 
Monson Raymond, probably the best 
known American singer some fifty years 
ago, is seriously ill in her home in South 
Norwalk, Conn., according to a dispate) 
to the New York Herald. Mrs. lKay- 
mond is now in her eightieth year. As 
Miss Cary, she was one of the most suc- 
cessful singers of her day, retiring }! 
1882 to marry D. Raymond. 


Opera Refused Increased 
Subvention by Chamber 
of Deputies 


Paris 


The proposal to increase the an 
nual subvention of the Pari- 
Opera by 700,000 francs has bee 
rejected by the Chamber of Depu 
ties, notwithstanding represent: 
tions to the effect that the prese' 
daily deficit is 12,000 francs. 

This information was given i: 
a special copyright cable to the 
New York Herald, dated fro: 
Paris, March 12. The annual su! 
vention of 800,000 francs wa 
considered a generous allowanc 
when it was. first granted in 187! 
but it has become quite inadequat: 
The Minister of Public Instru: 
tion, M. Leon Berard, pleade'! 
eloquently for the increase, but. 
as it has been denied, the Oper: 
will have to get along as best 
can until times become more pro 
- perous. 

An interesting fact disclosed ! 
the debate in the Chamber w2 
that one of the only two wor! 
that cover expenses when given :' 
the Opera is Wagner’s “Die Wa 
kiire.” The other work is Go' 
nod’s “Faust.” 
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N. Y. Indebted to Stokowski 











for a Revival of Brahms’s Requiem; 


Mengelberg Introduces Suite of Flashing Miniatures by Strauss 


The Transcendent “German Requiem” Finely Given Here by Philadelphians After Decade’s Absence—Hinkle and Werrenrath 
Soloists, and Finely Trained Chorus Assist—Strauss’s Music to Moliére’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” Brilliant and 
Rich in Tunes but Lacks Depth—Damrosch Reaches the Native Category in His List of Historical 
Programs—Mengelberg Brings Forward Schonberg’s “Verklarte Nacht” as Work for 
Strings—Schwarz Makes Bow as Orchestral Soloist with Stransky 











( NE of the few rare opportunities proffered New York to hear the 

superb “German. Requiem” of Brahms took first place among the 
events sponsored by the various orchestras during the week just ended. 
To Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra was due the per- 
formance of this noble work, which enlisted the services of a large and 
well-trained chorus, with Florence Hinkle and Reinald Werrenrath as 


soloists. 


Among concerts by New York orchestras, the pair devoted by Walter Damrosch 
to American composers, as the next to the last in the series known as the “Historical 


Cycle,” attracted its share of public attention. 


At the third Symphony Society 


concert of the week, Ignaz Friedman, celebrated Polish pianist, was the soloist. 
Soloists at Josef Stransky’s Philharmonic concerts were Alexander Schmuller, the 
Russian violinist, and Joseph Schwarz, a compatriot among the baritones. The Friday 
afternoon Philharmonic program was devoted to Beethoven, the “Eroica” being the 


symphony. 

Willem Mengelberg’§ stressed’ the 
strings at his brace of concerts Monday 
afternoon and Wednesday evening when 
he played a lovely Corelli Concerto Gross 
along with the Schénberg ‘“Verklarte 
Nacht,” postponed from an earlier pro- 
gram. Richard Strauss continued to 
hold a prominent place in the Mengel- 
berg programs, the first New York per- 
formance of the _ suite to Moliére’s 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme” and a revival 
of “Salome’s Dance” being items of in- 
terest. 





The Brahms “German Requiem” 


Exalted and exalting, the “German 
Requiem” of Brahms was heard by many 
for the first time at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert, Tuesday evening, 
March 8. That so noble a work should 





be unfamiliar to perhaps a majority in 
a great audience in New York was a 
circumstance to puzzle those who cared 
to concern themselves with whys and 
wherefores, after they had sat in the 
thralldom of its beauty, as revealed 
under the baton of Leopold Stokowski by 
his choristers and his orchestra. 

If those who have delved into the rec- 
ords are correct, the “German Requiem” 
has been sung in New York but seven 
or eight times since it was written in 
1868, and nearly a decade has elapsed 
since a Gotham assemblage last listened 
to it. The Oratorio Society has been 
given the credit for its earliest presenta- 
tion in 1877, as well as the last previous 
one in 1902,. although it appears that the 
German Leiderkranz sang it in less pub- 
lic surrounding in 1875, two years earlier 
than the Oratorio Society’s formal intro- 


duction of it to American concert audi- 
ences. 

The announcements and programs for 
Tuesday night discreetly omitted the 
word “German” from the title. They 
might have substituted “Protestant,” for 
that is all that was meant by the 
appellation. Brahms, in setting to music 
verses which he selected from the Ger- 
man Bible, sought merely to distinguish 
his “Requiem” from the Liturgical Latin 
Requiems of the Catholics. This is not 
churchly music, though it is suffused 
with reverence and deep religious feel- 
ing. It is a meditation of the living, 
rather than a mass for the dead. His 
mother’s passing was said to have 
prompted it. It glows with tender sor- 
row, in which linger hope and comfort. 
It is reassurance, rather than lamenta- 
tion. 

Though commonly considered as a 
youthful work — Brahms was about 
thirty-three when it was penned—its 
reflective beauty has all the strength of 
maturity. Architecturally, the music 
can only command the highest admir- 
ation. Of classic purity and firmness, it 
is neither rigid nor unyielding. Its 
intricacy of structure does not confuse 
its bold lines nor thwart its forthright 
melodic utterance. Cults of Brahms 
devotees and of anti-Brahms fanatics 
seem equally absurd in the presence of 
such mastery and such inspiration. 

The chorus which Mr. Stokowski 
brought from Philadelphia with the or- 
chestra was one ample in size and had 
been splendidly trained, under the direc- 
tion of Stephen Townsend, a veteran and 
distinguished Boston musician. The 
soloists, Florence Hinkle, soprano, and 








Gallico’s $5000 Prize Oratorio Gives Impetus 
to Plans for Future Aid of American Composers 





“The Apocalypse” to Have 
First Performance at Fed- 
erated Club’s Convention in 
June—Composer to Assist 
in Production — Other 
Awards in Prize Competi- 
tion Announced —I renée 
Bergé, William Middel- 
schulte, Lloyd Loar and Bes- 
sie M. Whiteley Successful 


AOLO GALLICO’S setting of “The 

Apocalyse,” which was awarded the 
$5,000 offered by the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, as reported in last 
Week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, will 
be given its first performance on the eve- 
ning of June 7, the day after the bien- 
nial convention meet at the Tri-Cities 
(Davenport, Iowa; Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill). An announcement to this 
effect has been made by Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, chairmai? of the National Com- 
mittee of American Music. Eminent 
soloists, whose names will be announced 
later, a large chorus and an orchestra 
Will take part in the production. This 
Will represent the peak of the Federa- 
tion’s achievements and is expected to 
open the way for larger and more signi- 
fleant events in the development of 


American music. 

lhe contest was open to American 
‘omposers only, and the awards were 
Mace to two of American birth, one of 
tallan. one of French and one of Ger- 








Paolo Gallico, New York Teacher, Win- 
ner of Federation Prize for Setting 
of “The Apocalypse.” At Right, Ea 
May Smith of Columbus, Ohio, Chair- 
man of the National Committee of 
American Music. 


man. Mr. Gallico was born in Trieste, 


but became an American citizen several 
years ago, after having lived here for 
more than twenty-five years. 

Irenée Bergé of New York was 
awarded the prize of $100 for a violin 
composition, entitled “Romantic An- 
dante.” Mr. Bergé was born in Paris. 
In this class, honorable mention was ac- 
corded a Romance by Alexander Mc- 
Fadyen of Milwaukee. The prize was 
offered by the Chicago Musicians’ Club 
of Women. 

The prize of $100 for a composition 











for organ, presented by the St. Cecilia 
Society of Grand Rapids, Mich., as a 
memorial to Mrs.- Edwin F. Uhl, the 
first president of the National Federa- 
tion, was won by William Middelschulte 
of Evanston, Ill., with his Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue. Mr. Middelschulte, 
German-born, became a citizen in 1899. 
Honorable mention was accorded 
“Eestasy” by William Y. Webbe of 
Summit, N. J. 

The $100 prize for the best ’cello com- 
position, offered by the St. Cecilia So- 
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Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, repre- 
sented the best traditions in latter-day 
oratorio singing. Perhaps both the so- 
prano and the baritone have sung with 
warmer and richer tone on other occa- 
sions, but they brought to the difficult 
vocal passages the sincerity of style 
which is the first and chief command. 
Mr. Stokowski conducted without a 
score, subordinating the orchestra until 
it sometimes seemed unnecessarily ob- 
scured, but with a soundness and elo- 


quence that carried conviction and 
clinched beyond all questioning his 


understanding and grasp of the music. 
Cuts in the Score 


He made two somewhat surprising 
cuts in the score, surprising since the 
concert was over by ten o’clock, and 
might well have continued the few min- 
utes longer. There was reason for 
gratitude that he contrived to prevent 
applause except at the intermission and 
again at the end. 

This was not Mr. Stokowski’s first ap- 
pearance as a choral conductor in New 
York, exceptional as it was to have an 
orchestra leader rather than a choral 
director presiding over chorus and or- 
chestra in a performance of the Brahms 
work. Last year the Philadelphians 
presented Rachmaninoff’s “The Bells,” 
for chorus and orchestra, with pro- 
nounced success. 

Mr. Townsend was called upon to share 
in the applause at the conclusion of the 
Tuesday’s concert, as recognition of his 
achievement in training the chorus. It 
sang with admirable precision and unity, 
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ciety as a memorial to Mrs. Charles B. 
Kelsey, a former president of the Fed- 
eration and also of the Society, was won 
by Lloyd Loar of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The song prize, given by Mrs. J. R. 
Custer of Chicago, in perpetuity, the 
conditions being that the composition 
must be written by a woman who is also 
a member of the Federation, was 
awarded to Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The title of her song 
is “The Shadders,” a setting to verses 
by Frank L. Stanton. Honorable men- 
tion was accorded to “Such a Starved 
Bank of Moss,” a Browning poem, set 
to music by Gladys Petitt Bumstead of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Many compositions were submitted 
for the prize of .$100 for a “Chorus for 
Children’s Unchanged Voices,” offered 
by Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, but no 
award was made. The offer will be 
made again in the next prize competi- 
tion. 

The various club prizes will be pre- 
sented at the forthcoming convention 
of the Federation by the presidents of 
the clubs offering them. Mrs. Custer 
will present her own prize and Mr. 
Gallico will receive his award from the 
hands of Mrs. John R. McArthur. The 
National Committee of American Music 
is composed of the following: Mrs. Ella 
May Smith of Columbus, Ohio, chair- 


man; Mrs. Emerson W. Brush, Tra- 
verse City, Mich.; Marie Collins, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Mrs. William Middel- 


schulte, Evanston, Ill., and Mrs. John R. 
McArthur of Montclair, N. J. 


Gallico Began Work “Just for Fun” 


Mr. Gallico was naturally much elated 
over his success in the competition. He 
is finding satisfaction in the fact that 
he can now explain to his friends the 
matter of his isolation for the year and 
a half during which he was busy upon 
the composition. 

“IT certainly had no idea of beginning 
such a work,” he said, “for I was en- 
gaged in teaching from morning until 
night, and my evenings were spent in 
some form of diversion, generally with 
friends. I came upon a copy of the 
libretto of ‘The Apocalypse’ and 
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was immediately fascinated by it. I 
saw the possibilities that it provided 
and decided that I would try my hand at 
a number or two, just for the fun of it. 
But I was never able to quit until the 
work was complete. .My only time for 
composing was at night, and for a year 
and a half, I did not accept a single 
invitation, and since I was not able to 
explain to my friends what I was doing, 
they quite naturally thought I had gone 
crazy.” 

The libretto of “The Apocalypse” is 
the work of Pauline Armoux MacArthur 
and Henri Pierre Roché. Mr. Gallico’s 
setting is of a dramatic nature, and 
calls for five soloists, a chorus, an in- 
visible choir of boys’ voices and a full 
orchestra. It is probable that the 
Davenport orchestra, augmented by 
players from the Chicago Symphony will 
be utilized. 

The oratorio consists of three parts 
and a prologue, symbolizing the evolu- 
tion of the human soul until it attains 


a perfect state in that promised “new 
earth,” when shall reign “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” Follow- 
ing a short prelude, the themes of each 
part are introduced, and are developed 
thematically whenever the spiritual re- 
lationship obtains. The performance, 
without intermissions, will last about 
two hours. By a strange coincidence, 
Mr. Gallico was engaged in writing the 
chorus of “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men” on the day the armistice 
was signed. 

The composer expects to be present 
at the Federation convention in June, 
but owing to the fact that he is not in 
the best of health, and is unaccustomed 
to the physical exertion of conducting, 
he will not direct at the performance, 
but will assist and advise at the rehear- 
sals. 


Federation Launches “Dime” Drive 
Coincident with the announcement of 


the awards, the Federation has launched 
a nation-wide drive for the “silver jubi- 


lee fund,” in commemoration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The original 
intention was to accept the gifts of two 
or three persons with which to pay the 
$5,000 prize and defray the expenses of 
producing the new work at the conven- 
tion, but it was thought that it would 
be more in keeping with the spirit of 
the work and would bring it greater 
success if the appeal were made more 
universal. Consequently, a unique pro- 
gram has been devised, whereby mem- 
bers of the local clubs will solicit dimes 
beginning March 15 and extending until 
the middle of April. 

The slogan of “A Foot of Dimes” has 
been adopted, and each State in the 
Union is expected to collect a mile of 
dimes. On the basis of seventeen dimes 
to the foot, this will net the Federa- 
tion almost a half million dollars, should 
the appeal prove successful. Prizes are 
to be offered in connection with the ef- 
fort. Funds réalized in excess of the 
amount needed this year, will be used to 
finance future competitions and aid the 
development of music generally. 





Damrosch Reaches 


“America” 


in Cycle of Historical Concerts 
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rhythmic energy, and generally praise- 
worthy tonal quality. There were times 
when the soprano section seemed to out- 
weigh the others, particularly the male 
voices, and passages of mezzo-forte 
might have been more sharply differenti- 
ated from forte and fortissimo, yet the 
crescendi and decrescendi of the choral 
passages were particularly _praise- 
worthy. The audience completely filled 
Carnegie Hall. 


Richard the Necromancer at Work 


New York had its first hearing of the 
Richard Strauss suite to Moliére’s “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” Sunday eve- 
ning, March 13, under the stick of 
Mengelberg. It cannot be said that music 
at times bright, tender, brilliant, clever 
—in a syllable, Straussian—succeeded 
in coaxing tears of joyful wonder from 
anyone in the audience. A good deal of 
this music is cerebral. It is trite, trium- 
phantly inconsequential. What remains 
is ravishing. 

Trust Strauss to amaze you, if not by 
summoning an army of instrumentalists 
then by the simple alternative expedient 
of turning round and ordering a quite 
small, choice corps, very fine. Thus the 
suite under discussion contents itself 
demurely with thirty-six accomplished 
instrumentalists. These favored fellows 
are exhorted to do difficult and not al- 
ways grateful things. The result is a 
residue of charming music after much 
has been strained off. There are nine 
movements; in them will be found 
Strauss the sentimental, the whimsical, 
the brilliant, the satirist, the master. 
For technical mastery is here—though 
that one takes for granted—often in its 
very finest estate. The score is richly 
strewn with melodies, fluent, elegant, 
gracious, not profound. Occasionally the 
scholar peeps forth, witness the Courante 
with its finely fashioned canon. 

Discussion of the nine movements is 
not feasible under space limitations. The 
writer fancied especially the two minuets, 
the Courante, the fine “Entrance of 
Cleonte.” The programmatic finale is 
comical. The large audience fancied the 
work and admired its performance, a 
prime one. 

Other works played were Mozart’s 
“Haffner” Serenade (four movements), 
with original cadenzas by Mr. Mengel- 
berg and with Scipione Guidi playing the 
important violin solo amaakie, Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Piano Concerto, and 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. The Rus- 
sian artist was soloist, playing his own 
music admirably. 


Mengelberg Stresses Strings 


Something like an hour and ten min- 
utes was devoted to music for the strings 
during the first half of Monday after- 
noon’s National Symphony program— 
repeated Wednesday evening. Then the 
floodgates of instrumentation were flung 
open, and after Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
Prelude had restored the brass in a burst 
of climactic glory, Richard Strauss 


swept in on a tide of virtuosic utterance 
in every choir, though scarcely with the 
disturbing defiance of accepted ideas 
that made a battleground of his com- 
positions not so many years ago. There 
were “Salome’s Dance,” which left even 
a sweetish taste, and the fiery ‘Don 
Juan,” not so young as it once was and 
played until it has taken on something 
akin to popularity. 

Chief interest centered in music later 
than the Strauss, though not late in the 
career of its maker. Arnold Schénberg’s 
“Verklarte Nacht,” composed in 1899, 
was his first considerable work. Origin- 
ally written as a sextet for strings, it 
was first performed in New York by the 
Kneisel quartet as late as 1915. As re- 
vised for string orchestra, its utterance 
is more imposing, yet it suggests a need 
for a still more varied utterance, such 
as would be accorded it as a symphonic 
poem. Superbly read by Mr. Mengel- 
berg, it summoned the listener to a mood 
of exquisite beauty, the mood of a night 
of silvery loveliness in some mysterious 
place, where sorrow, and love, and for- 
giveness, and happiness went by on vel- 
vet feet. Seeking its inspiration in a 
poem from Richard Demel’s “Weib und 
Welt,” it embodies in its musical con- 
text a miniature drama of two that walk 
in the night and find in love the re- 
demption of frailty and wrong. But 
mood, not incident, conveys the charm 
and poignancy of the work. Perhaps, if 
scored for instruments of more varied 
color, it might not seem so long; but 
forty minutes of a mood of mysterious 
moonsheen is likely to sate, and this was 
true of “Verklarte Nacht.” 

In the other number for strings, one 
of the Corelli Concerti Grossi (No. 8), 
Mr. Mengelberg again played the 
harpsichord (a converted piano). An 
organ also was employed for the pur- 
poses of the continuo. To Scipione 
Guidi, Adolph Bak and Cornelius van 
Vliet fell the solo passages. The work 
is one of much beauty and was alto- 
gether admirably played. 

The “Lohengrin” Prelude was appro- 
priately lofty, but the pianissimo begin- 
ning and ending were scarcely soft 
enough, and the “Mon Salvat” motive 
was proclaimed uncommonly slow. Nor 
was the lyric accentuation that of an 
operatic reading. The Strauss numbers 
were played as Mengelberg previously 
has played Strauss—with stirring and 
vital eloquence. 


Joseph Schwarz with Stransky 


The feature of Sunday afternoon’s 
Philharmonic concert at Carnegie Hall 
on March 13 was the first appearance as 
soloist with orchestra of the Russian 
baritone, Joseph Schwartz, who has been 
heard here this season in two song re- 
citals and is to be a member of Mary 
Garden’s Chicago Opera forces next sea- 
son. Mr. Schwarz had a fine reception 
when he appeared, and sang the “Eri tu” 
aria from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera” and “Wotan’s. Abschied” from 
“Walkiire.” The familiar Italian aria 
he sang with such a wealth of tone, such 


a supreme command of vocal beauty, 
that at the end of it he received an 
ovation such as no soloist, save Fritz 
Kreisler, has been accorded at a Phil- 
harmonic concert during the last ten 
years in the memory of the present 
writer. He deserved it all. Mr. 
Schwarz’s voice is one of the biggest 
and richest baritone voices of our time 
and his use of it exemplary. He seemed 
far more at home in the Italian music 
than in the Wagner final scene of 
“Walkiire,” though he sang Wotan’s 
music with a deep appreciation of its 
meaning and had numerous recalls after 
it too. 

Mr. Stransky’s part in the program 
was a beautifully proportioned reading 
of Rachmaninoff’s E Minor Symphony 
and Grieg’s “Two Elegiac Melodies” for 
string orchestra, the pensive ‘“Herz- 
wunden” and the poignantly expressive 
“Letzter Friihling,” two of the loveliest 
short compositions in the orchestral 
repertory. The richness of the Philhar- 
monic strings was evidenced in their 
performance of these pieces. We know 
no better string section in any American 
orchestra to-day. Mr. Stransky had 
many recalls after the symphony, and 
was applauded continually, finally signal- 


ing men to rise and share the honors 


with him. 


Philharmonic’s Beethoven Program 


Alexander Schmuller was the assist- 
ing artist at Mr. Stransky’s Beethoven 
concert on Friday afternoon, March 11, 
when the Philharmonic’s program was 
devoted to expositions of the “Coriolanus” 
Overture, the Violin Concerto, and the 
“Eroica” Symphony. No very lofty 
peaks were scaled, but the playing of 
the soloist and the orchestra was of 
agreeable excellence throughout. The 
violinist did not invest the concerto with 
any largeness of style, but his tone was 
musical, his technique clean, his taste 
unquestionable. The “Eroica” has been 
more heroically proclaimed, but it did not 
need more than its respectable measure 
of eloquence to excite the approval of 
the usual large assembly. 


Stransky Plays Goldmark’s “Samson” 


Opening with the “Oberon” Overture 
of Weber and closing with the Tchaikov- 
sky “Pathétique,” the Philharmonic’s 
Thursday evening program had Rubin 
Goldmark’s tone-poem “Samson” as its 
chief feature. The orchestra has 
played better than on this occasion. 
Weber naturally suffered least from its 
indisposition, Tchaikovsky little, and 
Goldmark very much. An earlier work 
than the “Gettysburg” Requiem, which 
has been twice played by the Philhar- 
monic, this score is in several respects 
less compactly rich. Mr. Goldmark’s 
craftsmanship ideal has here sometimes 
betrayed him into longwindedness. The 
composition is nevertheless much more 
interesting in thematic material and in- 
genious in development than the per- 
formance can have led anyone not al- 
ready acquainted with it, to be- 
lieve. The opening of the “Betrayal” 
section alone survived in its pristine 
excitement, and the crashing of the tem- 
ple could not be deprived of a certain 
conventional effectiveness. Little was 
made of the contrasting “Samson” 
themes and the sinuous melody which 
trails after the lady in the case. The 


composer was present to bow h 
acknowledgments of the applause fro 
a box. 


All-American Concert 


The eleventh pair in Walter Da: 
rosch’s “Historical Cycle” of the N« 
York Symphony Orchestra was given oy 
Thursday afternoon and Friday evenin., 
March 10 and 11, at Carnegie Hall, whey 
the American composer, or rather sev: 
of them, had their innings. 

Mr. Damrosch’s list was fairly repr 
sentative. With the extended list «f 
persons who write orchestra music in 
America to-day it is no longer an eas: 
matter to make a single program inclu:- 
ing the best of them. There were Chai- 
wick’s Sinfonietta in D, certainly noi 
one of his best orchestral piece.: 
Loeffler’s “‘Villanelle du Diable,” in our 
opinion his least interesting orchestra| 
piece; three movements from Carpenter's 
“Perambulator” Suite, a work which 
seems more and more unimportant every 
time we hear it; Charles T. Griffes’s 
lovely “The White Peacock,” which, de- 
spite its skillful orchestral coloring, is 
better as a piano piece, its origina] 
form; some excerpts from Mr. Dan.- 
rosch’s own “Elektra” Music and two 
movements, the “Dirge” and “Village 
Festival,” from MacDowell’s “Indian” 
Suite. 

Detailed comment becomes unneces- 
sary here. But one was impressed dur- 
ing the playing of Mr. Damrosch’s 
“Elektra” music that there are two kinds 
of incidental music—the kind Mendels- 
sohn wrote (for “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and Grieg for “Peer Gynt”), 
both of which are music, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s kind, which is incidental. There 
are better things for orchestra by Mr. 
Damrosch, we hope, than this unoriginal, 
bombastic score. The audience ap- 
plauded it, of course, vociferously. 
Audiences do that kind of thing daily. 

John Powell was the soloist, playing 
his “Negro Rhapsody” for piano and or- 
chestra and playing it superbly. It is 
not a new work to us. Nor is it an im- 
portant one. But it is surprisingly effec- 
tive and has rhythmic vigor and melodic 
character, although the melodies are not 
always Mr. Powell’s. It is quite as good 
a piece, for example, as Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Fantasy” for piano and orches- 
tra. Which brings the question as to 
just how good music Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Fantasy” is. 

When all was finished and one re- 
flected, the “Dirge” from Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian” Suite stood out as the 
one significant piece of music performed 
at this native concert. MacDowell wrote 
it in 1891; thirty years have passed, but 
it is as good to-day as it was when it 
was written, one of the most moving 
dirges in musical literature, an inspired 
slow movement of real symphonic fee!l- 
ing. Far better performances of it have 
been heard in this city than that which 
Mr. Damrosch gave it on this occasion. 


Friedman in Chopin Concerto 


It was a mixed program that Mr. 
Damrosch presented to the Sunday after- 
noon subscribers on March 18 and, ex- 
cept for the performance of the Chopin 
Concerto in E Minor, with Ignaz Fried- 
man as soloist, the concert was anything 
but remarkable. Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony, selected to serve as the chief 
orchestral work of the afternoon, was 
given with metronomic dullness. Its 
phrases were wearying indeed. The or- 
chestra seemed more interested in the 
Roger-Ducasse ‘Nocturne de Printemps 
and the ingenious impressionism of the 
composer was. adequately displayed. 
Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla” Over- 
ture, which opened the program, was 
given a lively and effective interpreta- 
tion, but not until Mr. Friedman stepped 
forward did the audience show any real! 
sign of life. The pianist’s playing of 
the Chopin work was truly artistic. He 
treated much of the melodic writing wit) 
a tasteful delicacy. Sparkling runs 
poured out with amazing ease, demon- 
strating’ his facile technique. With 
forcefulness and skill he brought about 
a splendid climax. It was an excellent 
performance. 





Change Name of Chicago Music Burea! 


CuicaGo, March 12.—The Music Ser- 
vice Bureau, hitherto managed Y 
Miller, Resseguie and Kanberg, wi! 
hereafter be known as the Maude \. 
Rea Bureau. Mrs. Rea, the directo’, 
will continue her former activities °* 
business manager of the Apollo Musi! 
Club and Mendelssohn Club-of Chica:°: 
John B. Miller and Ben I. Tufts wil! °° 
associated with her as directors of ‘"° 
bureau. 
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‘ts star. Both operas traced back to the 
Erckman-Chatrian romance, to which 
the playwright of “The Bells” had gone 
many years before for his material. Sir 
Henry Irving’s triumph in the play, in 
which he made his American début, 
eds no reiteration here. Nor has the 
-tory been unfamiliar to patrons of vau- 
ieville in more recent years. The Ger- 
man text was provided for Weis by Vic- 
or Leon, librettist of “The Merry Wid- 
ow,” and Richard Batka, a well-known 
Rohemian critic. The composer, a pupil 
of Dvorak, also wrote other operas, 
among them “Was ir Woht” (after 
“Twelfth Night”) and “Die Zwillinge,” 
besides a symphony in C Minor; but he 
was virtually unknown in America at 
the time the Metropolitan announced 
this opera. The new translation from the 
German was provided by Sigmund 
Spaeth and Cecil Cowdrey, who made the 
emendations in the Corder text for the 


“Tohengrin” restoration. 


A Familiar Story 


The story scarcely needs re-telling. 
Mathis, an innkeeper and burgomaster, 
who is the central figure, has killed a 
Polish Jew for his money belt and is 
haunted by jangling sleighbells, which 
he connects with the murder. Fifteen 
vears later, festivities in celebration of 
the approaching marriage of his daugh- 





© Mishkin 


Antonio Scotti as “Count Gil” in the Re- 
vival of “The Secret of Suzanne” 


ter are interrupted by the arrival of 
another Polish Jew, whose actions dupli- 
cate those of the man slain by Mathis. 
The latter collapses and later, in his 
room, is the victim of a harrowing dream 
in which he is tried and forced to con- 
fess his crime, the scene being enacted 
as a vision, with the aid of time-honored 
mechanical effects. When his daughter, 
wife and prospective son-in-law seek to 
wake him for the wedding, he is dead. 
The strange Jew departs with a bless- 
ing on all, including the man who has 
just died in agony and horror. There 
are two acts, the second in three scenes 
because of the transformation to and 
from the vision. 

Che music with which Weis has at- 
tempted to intensify this vivid drama of 
‘rime and remorse does not merit 
lengthy analysis. It is the chief of sev- 
eral factors that serve to weaken what 
Was a good play of the old-fashioned 
thriller type. It is a trickle. of treacle, 
and only serves to minify emotional ut- 
terance and impede dramatic action. 

here are gaps in the scoring when 
‘training ears can catch nothing. At 
other times the instrumentation provides 
4 running accompaniment such as has 
fraced many a mediocre song. There is 
ho attempt at characterization. There 
's, to be sure, a sleigh-bell motive, but 
‘vis cheerily commonplace. The composer 
Utterly failed to rise to his opportunity 


in the Vision Scene. Even the con- 
ventional wedding celebration of the first 
act is dully treated, although the dances 
—the laendler and hopser—are modestly 
tuneful. There are duets, trios and 
quartets which are sib to old-fashioned 
light opera. The purely instrumental 
writing, such as the preludes, is at least 
tangible, if not distinguished, and pro- 
vides the score’s best moments. The first 
choral passages in the Vision Scene have 
a faint touch of genuine beauty. The 
Night Watchman’s snatch of song in the 
first act is agreeable, but soon gone. 
Otherwise, this is music aqueous, flaccid, 
vacuous and tepid—the epitome of 
nugacity. 

Perhaps the declamation would not 
sound so ill if the English words were 
not so poorly chosen. The original Ger- 
man text does not read as a master’s 
libretto, and the vernacularization has 
many inept and clumsy phrases, some 
of them due to a needless effort to pre- 
serve the original rhymes. The language 
used provoked many smiles, even an au- 
dible titter when Mathis sang, in all 
solemnity, “I fear I drank too much this 
evening.” The English enunciation of 
Chief Caupolican was truly remarkable. 
His every word could be heard and un- 
derstood. But not so, some of the other 
principals, at least two of whom sang 
with such pronounced foreign accent as 
to be almost unintelligible. 


Chief Caupolican’s Performance 


Caupolican displayed a world of assur- 
ance. Perhaps his vaudeville experience 
was responsible both for this and for 
his exceptional ability to make his words 
understood. His baritone voice was vi- 
brant and big, but overcharged with 
vibrato and not quite true in its topmost 
tones. It was, in the main, skillfully 
employed, but it did not lend itself to 
variety of emotion or subtlety of inflec- 
tion. His acting had crude vigor and no 
small measure of sincerity. These gave 
it a certain unpolished effectiveness. But 
his Mathis was scarcely on a plane to 
justify its being compared with any 
definitive study of the spoken stage. 
Opinions as to his serviceableness at the 
Metropolitan can be held in abeyance 
until he sings some other part in a work 
more grateful to the voice. 

The cast was not one of any very com- 
pelling excellence, though the various 
roles were well enough done. Mario 
Chamlee sang well in the nondescript 
part of Christian, the prospective son- 
in-law. Raymonde Delaunois stressed 
youth as the daughter, Annette, and 
Kathleen Howard did what she could in 
the small part of the mother, Katherine. 
Others were Robert Leonhardt as 
Schmitt, who sings the narrative of the 
“Polish Winter” in the first act; Bada 
as Tonio, d’Angelo as Niclas, Ananian 
as the Night Watchman, and Gustafson 
as the Jew. The latter had little to sing 
or do, but to him fell one phrase likely 
to trouble even a deep-voiced bass. On 
entering in the first act, the Jew sings 
“The peace of God be with you all”— 
the first seven words on low B and the 
eighth dropping to low E. 

The chorus sang well enough, and the 
roistering dances of the first act were 
full of spirit, if neither very symmetrical 
nor graceful. Artur Bodanzky, who con- 
ducted, expended a deal of energy on his 
fellow Bohemian’s score. The _ stage 
management was excellent, though the 
Executioner who flashed into view dur- 
ing the vision made a somewhat jerky 
entrance through a front trap door. The 
settings, designed by Willy Pogany, and 
executed by the Fox Studios, were ap- 
propriate and effective. Samuel Thew- 
man, who had charge of the staging, 
was called before the curtain along with 
the singers. Caupolican was accorded in- 
dividual bursts of applause and forced 
to take curtain calls alone. 


“Suzanne” Sparkles Anew 


From the futility of “The Polish Jew” 
to the sparkling Setshins and spontan- 
eous fun of “The Secret of Suzanne” 
was a transition which lifted the audi- 
ence from deferescence to enthusiasm. 
Miss Bori was altogether fascinating as 
the winsome wife enamored of Nicotine, 
and Scotti was as aristocratic and ele- 


gant as of yore in his portrait of the. 


jealous Gil. Miss Bori’s singing, espe- 
cially in upper phrases, was of appeal- 
ing beauty; that of Mr. Scotti rich in 
quality and so cleverly managed that 
few noted his avoidance of some of the 
higher tones, as in the scene when the 
anger of Gil runs away with him and he 
smashes crockery and furniture. The 
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1—Chief Caupolican as “Mathis”; 2—William Gus- 


tafson as “The Jew”; 3—Angelo Bada as “The Notary”; 4—Robert Leonhardt 


as “Schmitt” 





acting of both artists was on a high 
plane, as was also that of Paltrinieri, as 
the dumb servitor. Mr. Papi conducted 
the orchestra in its Mozartian commen- 
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Mario Chamlee and Raymonde De- 
launois as the Lovers, “Christian” 
and “Annette” in “The Polish Jew” 


tary on the light and pungent vocal 
causerie; with its bits of Bellini-like 
melody, old in type, but treated with 
all the freshness of the later day. The 
prelude, the duet, “Il Dolce Idillio,” the 
tinkling piano music off-stage, and the 
melody of the smoke wreaths were 
listened to ravenously; and a procession 
of curtain calls followed the opera. 





Changes in “Aida” Cast 


Changes in the cast freshened the at- 
mosphere about the banks of the Nile 
Thursday afternoon when a different 
Amneris.and a changed Amonasro came 
into view among the more familiar figu- 
rants. Julia Claussen, whose only 
earlier appearance at the Metropolitan 


was in the last “Lohengrin,” sang the 
contralto rdle with much vigor and dra- 
matic skill, employing a voice of power 
and frequent beauty. She assumed it at 
short notice, but was perhaps the dom- 
inating personage of the cast. Renato 
Zanelli, the young Chilean baritone, who 
made his Metropolitan début in the same 
part a year ago, was the captive 
Amonasro, and not only used his agree- 
able light voice with skill and lyrical 
effect, but showed more resource and 
ease as an actor than characterized his 
endeavors last season. Claudia Muzio 
was effective as Aida, Crimi, reasonably 
so as Radames, Mardones a_superb- 
voiced Ramfis, and Gustafson a stalwart 
King. Audisio and Marie Sundelius 
completed the cast, the latter singing 
smoothly the music of the unseen priest- 
ess. The chorus distinguished itself. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 





A New Deal in “Carmen” 


Subscribers scarcely recognized their 
“Carmen” Friday night, when a new 
color scheme was flashed upon them with 
the appearance of Florence Easton, 
Lucrezia Bori and Orville Harrold in 
réles that have been identified, through 
many performances, with other singers 
of the Metropolitan roster. There were 
changes also in minor parts, so that 
Clarence Whitehill as the Toreador was 
the one well-forged link to the customary 
and the usual in a performance that 
gave “Carmen” enthusiasts almost a 
new deal. 

Miss Easton astonished even those 
best acquainted with her versatility 
when, earlier in the season, she sub- 
stituted at the eleventh hour for Farrar. 
Friday night’s appearance was on 
equally short notice. Vocally, hers was 
the best Carmen the Metrgpolitan has 
known in years, the soprano seeming to 
shift downward her entire scale so that 
the quality partook of the contralto; 
the low tones, which ordinarily are not 
Mme. Easton’s best, being full and am- 
ply resonant. Her characterization 
was an effective one, if not a well equal- 
ized one. The second act might have 
had more of suppleness, but the last had 
tragic intensity of an order not familiar 
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in latter-day “Carmen” performances. 
Her singing of the “Habafera” and 
“Seguidilla” was exceptional in beauty 
of tone and smoothness of phrase. 

Miss Bori’s Micaela was a happy 
memory from her earlier engagement 
at the Metropolitan. She invested it 
with a measure of her winsome per- 
sonality, and sang the third act air with 
such beauty as to gain for her the dem- 
onstration of the evening. - 

Orville Harrold appeared for the first 
time as José and was highly successful. 
He sang with fervor and intensity and 
frequent beauty of tone, though one 
could have wished for a less lachrymose 
attack. Like Mme. Easton, he was par- 
ticularly convincing in the final scene. 
Laurenti sang the small part of Morales 
as it seldom has been sung, and Ananian 
made much of Zuniga. Mary Mellish 
and Rita Fornia, the latter substituting 
for Frances Ingram, gave more than the 
customary vocal charm to the duet- 
phrases of the “Card Scene.” Leonhardt 
and Bada were the smuggler companions 
of Carmen. Whitehill’s Escamillo was 
the familiar impersonation. Galli and 
Bonfiglio led the dancers. Albert Wolff 
conducted. 





“Tyltyl” Again in Search of Happiness 


“The Blue Bird” was repeated Thurs- 
day evening, March 10, and a large au- 
dience manifested interest in the ram- 
blings of Tyltyl and Mytyl through their 
Maeterlinckian dream world in search 
of the symbolic fowl. One cannot help 
thinking when those energetic persons 
who hang over the rails, chiefly in the 
most altitudinous section of the opera 
house, are busiest with their hands, it 
is Boris Anisfeld who should step for- 
ward in front of the parted curtains. 
The Russian artist’s scenery may not 
be quite in accord with the ideas of 
those who take their Belgian mystic 
seriously, but it is magnificent. 

In this latest performance, Albert 
Wolff brought the earnestness and feel- 
ing of the creator to the interpretation 
of his score. There were moments when 
the orchestra compelled attention, but 
the singing was not always of the high- 
est order. The last comment cannot be 
generally applied, however. Jeanne 
Gordon as the Fairy and Neighbor Ber- 
lingot sang splendidly, and Leon Rothier, 
doubling Gaffer Tyl and Father Time, 
was admirable in every way. Ray- 
monde Delaunois in her accustomed 
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part did well, especially in the scene of 
farewell. 





“Don Carlos” Repeated 


Saturday night brought a repetition 
of Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” with several 
new faces in the cast. Frances Peralta 
was the Queen, a réle which she enacted 
effectively. Giulo Crimi and Giuseppe 
Danise cared for the principal tenor and 
baritone parts capably, Didur was again 
the King and Jeanne Gordon the 
Princess. Mr. Papi conducted. 





Hackett Scores in “Rigoletto” 

“Rigoletto” was repeated at the Satur- 
day matinee, with Charles Hackett as 
the Duke, De Luca in the title réle, and 
Cora Chase as Gilda. Hackett’s splen- 
did singing was easily the feature of the 
performance. De Luca spared his voice 
in the opening scenes but later redeemed 
himself. Miss Chase had some good 
moments vocally but all in all could not 
cope with the coloratura passages, which 


after all, are adapted only for a fully 
equipped artist. 





Operatic Twins, at Concert 


Doffing, for the nonce, their familiar 
operatic habiliments, and assuming in 
their stead the soberer raiment of ordi- 
nary evening dress, the verismo twins, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
did duty in concert form at the Metro- 
politan Sunday night. The Santuzza 
in the Mascagni work was a new one to 
the Metropolitan, Francesca Peralta, 
singing the music of the réle with dra- 
matic effect. Marie Telva, Beniamino 


Gigli, Thomas Chalmers and Elvira 
Leveroni were other members of the 
cast. 


In “Pagliacci,” Nicola Zerola sang the 
music of Canio This was his second 
appearance at the Sunday night con- 
certs, but he has not yet appeared at the 
Metropolitan in an acting capacity. The 
old Hammerstein star gave ringing tone 
to “Vesti la Giubba.” Marie Sundelius, 
Pasquale Amato, Angelo Bada, and 
Mario Laurenti were the other soloists. 
The chorus sang with its customary ef- 
fectiveness. Guilio Setti presided over 
all with the skill of a pastmaster in 
operatic conducting. 





PLAY RAVEL VALSES 


Monteux Forces Present Nov- 
elty—Flonzaleys Complete 
Local Series 


Boston, March 12.—The eighteenth 
pair of concerts was given by the Boston 
Symphony on March 11 and 12. No 
traditional symphony graced the pro- 
gram. Instead Mr. Monteux presented 
a number of compositions of no great 
length but of marked intrinsic interest 
and comparative variety. Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Euryanthe” was placed with 
characteristic fire and verve, and with 
that keen rhythmic pace in which the 
conductor excels. Liszt’s romantic Sym- 
phonic Poem No. 4, “Orpheus,” ponderous 
in expression, and the Berlioz “Romeo 
Alone; Grand Fete at the Capulets,” 
brilliant in orchestration, respectively 
preceded and followed a composition by 
Ravel, which was especially noteworthy 
for its gossamer texture. The latter 
work was the “Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales,” consisting of eight short 
waltzes, originally for piano and later 
orchestrated for a ballet. This was its 
first performance in Boston, and the 
composition, so pale in color, lace-like in 
delicacy, and subtle in harmonic treat- 
ment, was cordially received. : 

The soloist, Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, played the Haydn Con- 
certo in D with most exemplary musi- 
cianship. Mr. Bedetti’s tone was incisive, 
vibrant, and intense, yet in the slow 
movement it was capable of beautiful 
cantilena charged with appealing pathos. 





AT BOSTON CONCERT 


Marie-Magdeleine Du Carp, pianist, 
gave her second Boston recital in Jordan 
Hall on March 9. Latecomers missed a 
beautiful performance of a seventeenth 
century group of ‘compositions by 
Couperin, Rameau, Bach and Scarlatti; 
all played successively without pause. 
The Schumann “Carneval” and works by 
Pierné, Ravel, Philipp and Liszt were 
also included in the program. Mme. Du 
Carp’s playing is always interesting, be- 
cause there is ever present the thoughtful 
musician and the poetic temperament. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave its third 
and last concert of the season at Jordan 
Hall on March 10. The program con- 
tained a charming novelty, two move- 
ments from F Minor Quartet of Victor 
Vreuls, a lovely work, beautiful in 
modern harmonic richness and musical 
thought. The other quartets were the 
Haydn in D and the Schumann, Op. 41, 
No. 3. The Flonzaleys played gloriously, 
with superlative art. 

Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-contralto, 
gave a recital in Jordan Hall on March 
12. Her sombre, dark-colored voice was 
a fitting instrument for the presentation 
of her songs, which were mostly pensive 
in feeling. Her tones were beautifully 
rounded, richly laden with warmth and 
pathos, and expressive in subtlety of 
shadings. Mrs. Dudley Fitts accom- 
panied. 

A recital of piano music with inter- 
pretative remarks was given by Dai 
Buell at the West Roxbury Woman’s 
Club at Highland Hall on March 8. 

Edith Bullard, soprano soloist; Rudolf 
Nagel, cellist; Card Barleben, violinist, 


‘and Henry Levine, pianist, gave a con- 


cert under the auspices of the Labor 
Lyceum Association in Ford Hall on 
March 11. 





NEW CLUB STARTS WORK 





Clara Novello-Davies Appointed to Office 
in the Musical Assembly 


The Musical Assembly of New York 
City has begun its work in most promis- 
ing fashion. At a meeting held recently 


in the home of Mrs. Sada Cowen, at 65 
Central Park West, many musical nota- 
bles were present. .Among them were 
several of the leading members of the 
teaching fraternity, who are extending 
their hearty support to the new organ- 
ization. 

While Mme. Clara Novello-Davies, of 
this city, has been appointed official con- 
ductor, she did not, as several reports 
have stated, act at this meeting as a 
judge of voices. One of the cardinal 
principles of the Musical Assembly is 
that a singing teacher shall not act as 
judge, for the reason that the chorus 
is to be composed of pupils of many 
teachers. However, Mme. Davies stated 
after the audition of some twenty voices 
that never had she listened to more 
promising material. 

The Musical Assembly has some am- 
bitious aims, one being ’to render music . 
an integral and more important part 
of our civic life. 





Elizabeth Kriger, who recently made 
a successful début in a program of 
Hebrew and Yiddish folk-songs, is giv- 
ing a similar program at Cooper Union 
on March 31. 


Engaged for Syracuse 
Festival 

Marie Tiffany, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has been engaged as one 
of the soloists of the Syracuse Festival, 
appearing there on May 4. 


Marie Tiffany 


LEVITZKI BIDS 
NEW YORK “ADIEL’ 


Vast Throng Cheers Youn» 
Pianist at His Farewell Re 
cital in Carnegie: Hall 


Mischa Levitzki’s “farewell” recita] 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, May | 
7, was the occasion of a great gather 
of the clans. The auditorium was pac! 
to the gates and in many of the bo: 
could be seen the familiar faces of e) 
nent musicians. In one of the loges 
Erno Dohnanyi, the master of the tw: 
ty-three-year-old lad whose playing | 
elevated him within six years to the 
front ranks of great pianists. The Hun. 
garian master had not heard his disci; 
play for some years and the reviewer js 
reliably advised that the richly matured 
art of the young artist profoundly mov. 
the illustrious teacher. Levitzki’s auii- 
ence felt the same way. The bewildering 
fleetness, noble tone, unerring rhythmic 
sense, and compelling, sane interpreta- 
tions—to catalog but a few of his virtues 
—were never used to better advantave. 
His program ranged from the Bach- 
Tausig organ Toccata and Fugue in |) 
Minor to two of his own manuscript 
works (“Invocation and Faith” and 
“Valse Sentimentale’”), and included a 
Chopin set, a brace of Dohnanyi pieces 


from the “Winterreigen,” Op. 13, and the 
unhackneyed Sixth Hungarian Rhapsoily 
by Liszt. Levitzki’s own compositions 
are richly melodic, leaning on the 
mantic school. Both works were pocti- 
cally projected and proved immensely 
gratifying. After his dashing perform- 
ance of the Liszt Rhapsody the Levitzki 
devotees rushed to the platform and kept 
their idol busy with encores until almost 
midnight. 

After a cross-continental tour he wil! 
visit Australia and Europe, returning to 
America in the fall of 1923, 





GALLI-CURCI SOLOIST AT 
CONCERT FOR PRESIDENT 





Soprano Heard at National Press Club 
and in Recital—Other Leading 
Artists Fill Schedule 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Mme. 
Galli-Curci was the soloist at the Hobby 
Party given by the National Press Clu) 
in honor of President Harding on March 
7. She gave exquisite interpretation of 
the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” She was accom- 
panied by Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and 
Homer Samuels, pianist. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, Mme. Galli-Curci appeared |e- 
fore a record-breaking audience in a re- 
cital which gave ample scope for colora- 
tura work as well as dramatic interpre- 
tation. In addition to a number of 
songs she gave several arias. She was 
assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
and Homer Samuels. W. H 
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Aeolian Hall, Monday Evening, March 21st 
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1. 
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IV. 

ie I eS Frederick Jacobi Moonrise (Dedicated to Marguerite Dana) 
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Richard Hageman at the Piano 
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» Dear MustIcAL AMERICA: 


When, at the matinée at the Metro- 
politan, we settled down in our seats to 
hear the production of “Andrea Che- 
nier,” we learned at the last minute, as 
did the crowded house, that owing to 
the sudden indisposition of the tenor, 
Gigli, the production had been postponed 
that “Tosca,” with Muzio, Scotti 
and Crimi, would be given instead. 

The audience took the change with 
philosophie calm, though fully a third 
of them had undoubtedly paid specula- 
tor prices to hear what was to most of 
them a new work. 

From that presentation of “Tosca” I 
brought away two impressions, besides 
the increased conviction that it would 
be impossible for us to accept any other 


Scarpia as we have accepted Scotti. 


The first impression was with regard 
to the wonderful improvement, artistic- 


) ally and vocally, which Mme. Muzio has 


Bae cia 7 ae 


made since her début a few years ago. 
To-day she sings with an ease, a grace 
and power of phrasing which many ar- 
tists might envy. 

The other impression was that the 
singing of the “Vissi d’Arte,” which is 
the main aria. for the soprano, suddenly 
interrupts the action, beautiful as the 
music is and wonderfully well sung as 
it was by Muzio. In the drama, the 
action, when the wicked Scarpia makes 
an attack on TJ'osea, proceeds to the final 
catastrophe without interruption, but in 
the opera, through the introduction of 
the “Vissi d’Arte,” the action is sud- 
denly halted. Tosca, in what might. be 
called the middle period of her ruction 
with Scarpia, suddenly sinks down by 
a sofa and sings the aria, which is all 
very beautiful, but what is poor Scarpia 
doing meanwhile? Is he supposed to be 
employed in getting his second wind be- 
fore he renews his assault? This sug- 
gests to me that there is nothing more 
dificult for even an artist of great ex- 
perience than to be placed in an unnat- 
ural position, where he does not know 
What .to do with himself because the 
action has been halted. Consummate 
artist that he is, Scotti gets away with 
the situation by opening the window of 

is room and gazing up and down the 
street, as if he were seeking to see if 
any myrmidons of the Blue Laws were 
liable to descend upon him, as there is 
Wine on the table. 

Those of us who remember the won- 
derful| performance of Bernhardt as 
Tosca, and the equally striking perform- 
ances of Destinn, Farrar and others in 
the same réle, thought that in the first 
act Mme. Muzio was somewhat stiff. I 
Was told, in confidence, that this was not 
due to any inability on her part to show 
the necessary amount of fervor in the 
meeting with her artist-lover, but was 
‘imply a matter of stays, which pre- 
vented her from the sinuous suppleness 
er so distinguished the great Bern- 
arat, 

ee ee 


./inally the delayed production of 
Chenier” came to an issue, and, as you 
already know, Gigli took the title role, 
Which was originally intended for Ca- 
"uso, who was to have sung it with Rosa 


Ponselle and De Luca. Instead of which 
We had Claudia Muzio and Giuseppe 
anise, 

f he plot, as your critics have no doubt 

‘nformed you, treats of an episode in 


the great French Revolution, in which 
Chenier, a historical character, by the 
bye, perished, having been betrayed to 
the revolutionary tribunal through the 
jealousy of a revolutionary leader who 
was in love with the woman who had 
given her affection to Chenier. 

The story runs along on main lines a 
good deal like that of Charles Dickens’ 
“Tale of Two Cities.” In the opera, the 
backbone of the action is furnished by 
the mob. In the first act the aristo- 
crats, with their powdered wigs and 
stilted costumes, are seen enjoying a 
stately minuet. The mob breaks in, but 
is ejected by the flunkeys. In the sec- 
ond act we have the mob again as a 
kind of background, cheering the revo- 
lutionary leaders, and in the third act 
we see the mob witnessing the trial of 
Chenier and other aristocrats. 

History tells us that the mob at that 
time was bloodthirsty, unkempt, had be- 
come brutalized through the oppression 
of the French kings, the aristocrats and 
their mistresses. it was dirty, foul, hor- 
rible. The mob on the stage of the Met- 
ropolitan, however, was so neat and 
clean, so well dressed, so discreet and 
orderly, that, instead of suggesting 
crazy, starved revolutionists, who 
howled, screamed, stormed and terror- 
ized Paris, it suggested rather—it was 
so discreet and decorous—an association 
of sewing and singing societies from the 
Oranges and other Jersey resorts who 
had made a collection and determined to 
go to New York for a reckless time on 
near beer. I agree with Max Smith, 
of the American, when he, in his review 
of the performance, said that a third- 
rate director in the movies would have 
hung his head in shame had he permitted 
any such manipulation of a stage mob 
as transpired. 

This is about the first time I record 
a distinct failure in stage management 
on the part of Gatti’s forces, who have 
hitherto deserved the eulogies that have 
been heaped upon them in almost every 
production which the Metropolitan has 
made, and which, as I have often said, 
in their completeness and smoothness, 
cannot be equalled by any opera house 
the world over. 

The failure of the mob to be effective 
and true to type of the time had one 
unfortunate result in that it threw into 
undue prominence a remarkable bit of 
character acting by Didur, who played 
the part of a drunken sans coulotte and 
who was particularly prominent in the 
scene of the trial of the aristocrats be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal. Had the 
mob been true to type, Didur would have 
been in the picture, would have har- 
monized with the general situation, but 
with the respectables, as they seemed, 
his performance appeared grotesque, ex- 
aggerated and almost became offensive 
by contrast. 

Gigli aroused enthusiasm, particu- 
larly, in the first act, where in one aria 
he rose to a height of passionate sing- 
ing that brought the house down. 

Danise, as Gerard, the revolutionist 
leader, also scored a success that verged 
on a triumph and proved that he is one 
of the most capable of Mr. Gatti’s com- 
pany. 

* * co 

Before the curtain went up for the 
production of “Andrea Chenier,” I hap- 
pened to be with Monsieur Billy Guard 
in his private office, which is right next 
to that of Gatti. Few people have any 
idea of the complicated duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the press representa- 
tive of such an institution as the Met- 
ropolitan. At one moment he is hang- 
ing on the telephone talking with a 
newspaper office and begging one of his 
multitude of friends to ring in a few 
words that Farrar has recovered from 
her indisposition and will certainly sing 
the following evening; at another mo- 
ment he is telling someone that it will 
be impossible for Manager Gatti to have 
a certain audition; at another he is try- 
ing to explain to a prima donna that 
the notices that she did or didn’t get 
should not affect her temper and will not 
affect her salary, and at another minute 
he is trying to explain to a certain news- 
paper man from out of town that he 
would like to give him seats but that 
the house is sold out. Then he is again 
at the telephone, informing a society 
lady of distinction that the curtain will 
rise on “Chenier” and that there will 
be no further postponement. Another 
minute he is writing notes and, as you 
leave, he is saying good-bye to his hand- 
some wife, whom I met at Sorrento on 
the Bay of Naples some time ago. 
very busy man is Mr. Billy Guard, and 
a general favorite. 

* k + 

There was considerable excitement in 
the outer lobby facing Broadway during 
the interval after the second act when 


the fire engines from three different quar- 
ters dashed up Thirty-ninth Street going 
west. There was fear among some that 
the vast audience might hear the noise. 
Fortunately, however, the stout walls re- 
sisted and but few, except those in the 
lobby, knew that anything had _ hap- 
pened. Not a word appeared in the 
newspapers next morning. It must have 
been a false alarm. 

In the lobby I heard one conversation 
that was interesting. They were dis- 
cussing the excitement in Washington 
and in other parts of the country, owing 
to the fact that President Harding, on 
the Sunday morning after his inaugura- 
tion, had not gone to church, but had 
taken an auto ride with his wife and had 
gone to the theater the evening before. 
As one gentleman explained it, he said 
that the President had promised Al Jol- 
son, an actor of repute, who was very 
active in promoting his candidacy as 
well as his election, that if he were 
elected and inaugurated and Jolson were 
in Washington that week, he would go 
to the theater and see him. That is how 
the President happened to go to the 
theater. 

It seems that Jolson, like many other 
actors as well as actresses, singers and 
others, had made up his mind to fur- 
ther the election of Harding on the 
ground that he is a “regular fellow,” 
a good sport, a man who likes to go out 
and catch a fish and also on occasions 
is known to have played penny-ante. 
They said that his going to the theater 
and his absence from church was a polite 
but efficient means of letting the Sunday 
Blue Law people know that he is not in 
sympathy with their works or their 

opes. 

ke ee 

The reception of “Andrea Chenier” 
was certainly favorable. The _ public 
seemed to be greatly interested. The 
calls before the curtain, which were 
numet1ous, were undoubtedly sincere and 
if the music, unquestionably appealing as 
it is at times, was not up to the mark of 
some of the operas that are so popular 
to-day, it at least has sufficient merit to 
warrant the retention of the opera in the 
regular repertoire of the Metropolitan, 
though we must not forget that when 
Mapleson produced it at the old Academy 
of Music and later Hammerstein pro- 
duced it at the Manhattan Opera House, 
it did not make any particular appeal, 
but then the production at the Metro- 
politan was far superior to its predeces- 
sors. 

Let me not forget to express a strong 
word of appreciation for Moranzoni’s con- 
ducting. 

* * * 

Mary Garden had the time of her life 
the other night when she appeared as a 
guest at one of the Globe Free Concerts, 
which our cherub-like friend, Charles D. 
Isaacson, is conducting with so much suc- 
cess. His activities are known not only 
in New York, the Bronx and Staten 
Island, but in the prisons and lunatic 
asylums, where he always finds apprecia- 
tive audiences. 

Mary’s reception by the two to three 
thousand persons that jammed the De- 
Witt Clinton High School was uproarious. 
People stood up, cheered, waved their 
handkerchiefs. So Mary let herself go, 
made a very pretty little speech, then sat 
down at the piano, sang some songs to her 
own accompaniment, and got such an 
ovation as must have recompensed her 
for her recent row with Mrs. Hammer- 
stein over a disputed bill for about $100, 
which Mrs. Hammerstein claimed the 
Chicago company should pay and Mary 
thought Mrs. Hammerstein should pay. 

They say that Mary is so imbued with 
love for French opera that Italian opera 
will be given a back seat during her 
consulship. Personally, I think she will be 
very fair and that all good operas will 
get a show. 

Friends of both parties say that she and 
Baklanoff, the much beloved baritone who 
has had various matrimonial troubles, are 
now the best of friends. You know there 
was a time when Mary declared she would 
die sooner than sing with Baklanoff, 
which nearly drove the late Cleofonte 
Campanini crazy, as he said himself. 

It seems pretty certain that the Chi- 
cago people will lose Titta Ruffo, though 
he told me when I had a talk with him 
at the Metropolitan that negotiations had 
not been definitely concluded. Still, I 
think we may accept the fact that he 
will appear eight or a dozen times at the 
house on Broadway next season. 

Among the baritones mentioned who 
will be engaged by the Chicago people, 
are Joseph Schwarz, who is a Russian, 
and Stracciari, who was with the com- 
pany before, and who is a very talented 
man as well as a fine singer. 

By the bye, Stracciari gave a recital in 


. Brooklyn the other day, where he got a 








As Seen by Viafora 





The Grief That So Inconsequential a 
Thing as Milady’s Kerchief May 
Cause Is an Old Story to Charles 
Marshall, the American Tenor, 
Whose “Otello” Was One of the Sen- 
sations of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation’s Season. He Choked or 
Smothered Various ‘‘Desdemonas” 
All Over Italy Before He Returned 
Home 





tremendous welcome and was particu- 
larly successful with a ballad entitled 
“Home Land,” by Leila Troland Gard- 
ner, one of our popular American com- 
posers. 

Another member of the Chicago Com- 
pany next season will be Lydia Lipkow- 
ska. She was formerly with Russell’s 
Opera Company in Boston when she and 
Baklanoff were said to be engaged to 
be married. At that time she had a 
guest performance as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” at the Metropolitan, and was 
scared to death because some ill-nat- 
ured person had informed her that the 
critics had unanimously resolved to 
knife her. I explained to her that the 
critics were too busy and too ill-assorted 
to get together on any such desperate 
deed. This quieted her and she made a 
hit, duly recorded by the critics. 

The Chicago people ended their season 
in a blaze of glory with the only per- 
formance of “Hamlet” at a matinée with 
Titta Ruffo as Hamlet and Florence 
Macbeth as Ophelia. 

Miss Macbeth received probably the 
greatest ovation of her life. A large 
part of the audience rushed down to 
the footlights, called her out again and 
again, and finally begged her to sing 
“Annie Laurie.” So after protesting, 
the young lady stood up in a box and 
sang to the hushed crowd. You should 
have heard the racket. 

It is particularly pleasing to record 
the growing vogue and success of this 
very talented, conscientious and fine 
American girl who has struggled many 
years to get a footing. Only lately has 
she been enabled to get out of the rut, 
with the result that she has scored one 
of the most conspicuous successes of the 
operatic year. 

* aK * 

To give you an idea how conscientious 
Marinuzzi, the distinguished conductor 
of the Chicago Company, who will leave 
them at the end of the season, is, let 
me tell you, though I know it not 
from him, that he was offered a very 
considerable sum if he would conduct a 
performance with that Mme. Walska, 
who is so little in evidence on the stage 
and so much in evidence in the press. 
You recall her débacle. And yet there 
are people who believe that musicians, 
conductors and singers will do anything 
for money. They won’t. In fact, as 
Mary Garden showed at the time she 
appeared with the Globeites, they are 
at their best when they appear for noth- 
ing. They seem inspired with a spirit 
which serves them at no other period 
with equal force. 

Did you ever want to hear a great 
pianist, to hear him really as he is? 
That will be perhaps after midnight, 
among congenial souls, when the lights 
are low, and he is at the instrument 
playing, improvising. Then you will 
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hear Josef Hofmann, or Bauer, or 
Paderewski, as you never hear them on 
the concert stage with a great orchestra. 
Did you want to hear some great singer, 
whether she be a Patti of the past or a 
Mary Garden, Farrar, Muzio or any of 
the big ones of the present? Let her 
appear at some festival or for a great 
charity. Never before has she sung 
with such spirit, with such emotion, with 
such enthralling power. You will never 
forget it. 

Marinuzzi, they say, will go to the 
Metropolitan next season. If he does, 
he will be an acquisition. 

* * * 

Before we take leave of the Chi- 
cagoans, let me say that the expenses 
here in New York were considerably 
over $400,000. The receipts amounted 
to something like not quite $300,000. So 
you can figure the deficit. The subscrip- 
tion was nearly a quarter of a million. 
However, about $20,000 of that was not 
paid in. In addition to the subscription, 
the box office receipts were something 
like $80,000. 

The deficit will no doubt be borne 
cheerfully by Harold McCormick, who 
in maintaining the enterprise, has nat- 
urally come prominently before the pub- 
lic. Unlike many rich men, McCormick 
is a charming fellow, very democratic. 
True, he does not know, or pretend to 
know much about art or music, but he 
is very public-spirited. 

He and his wife, the daughter of 
John D. Rockefeller, have three chil- 
dren, two of which are daughters. The 
elder daughter is a fine type of the 
strong, bright, intelligent American girl. 
She loves art, is very well educated— 
indeed she speaks French fluently. She 
is on friendly terms with all the artists 
and unlike the daughters of multi- 
millionaires, dresses very plainly and 
never wears any jewelry. A very inter- 
esting personality. They say she never 
misses a performance. 


K * * 
Caruso continues to improve, sits up 
and takes some solid nourishment, 


though there was a rumor one night last 
week to the effect that he had suffered 
another relapse and that another oper- 
ation was necessary. The doctors have 
contradicted the statement about the 
operation but appear to be very non- 
committal with regard to his improve- 
ment. 

To show you what a plucky man 
Caruso is, with all the strain he has gone 
through, let me tell you how he met his 
brother, who has just come from Italy 
to be with him and comfort him. Be- 
fore entering the room, the brother, Gio- 
vanni, from excessive emotion was al- 
most threatened with collapse, but he 
managed to enter the room with some 
poise, though his lips trembled. Caruso 
looked up at him and seeing his condi- 
tion and sympathizing with him, said 
with that wonderful insight into men 
and things that he has, “Hello, Gio- 
vanni, you are getting too fat.” This 
relieved the tension and the brothers 


embraced. 
* ” + 


Mischa Levitzki, the pianist who has 
continued to rise in the favor of music 
lovers all over the country, said good- 
bye to us the other night at Carnegie 
Hall, where he appeared before a crowded 
house. : : 

Do you recall his début, when in spite 
of the applause he received, people 
thought he was, as one lady put it, too 
chesty. Well he has toned down a good 
deal and is improving in his art all the 
time. 

He was called out again and again. 

I understand he will be away from us 
for a couple of years and is going as far 
as Australia, where his season has been 
booked by his enterprising manager, 
Daniel Mayer. 

A friend of Levitzki, who knows the 
young man very well, speaks of him in 
high terms, but says, “What does that 
bird do with all the money he gets, for 
he never seems to have a cent?” 

« He doesn’t need to have money. He 
has gotten to a position when he can 
earn plenty and maybe he has a large 
family to support or debts to pay. One 
never knows. In many instances, when 
an artist dies after a life of hard work, 
his estate is found to be just about suf- 
ficient to bury him, which reminds me of 
what transpired with regard to a certain 
distinguished attorney who passed out not 
long ago. He was well known in the 
musical world. He lived in fine style and 
was reputed to be wealthy. All he left 


was a widow, a library and a collection 
of postage stamps, for the latter of 
which he had paid a fortune. 

Curious how some of the most able 
men, men of good business ability, man- 
age to get away with their hard earned 
dollars. Some collect, as this man did, 
postage stamps. Some have great li- 
braries filled with books they never read, 
because they don’t dare tear the uncut 
leaves of the rare works. Some collect 
bric-a-brac, whose value decreases as the 
servants introduce cracks and chips. 
Some collect, like a certain distinguished 
proprietor of a department store, a gal- 
lery of old masters, which they value at a 
quarter of a million, and which the as- 
sessors value at $250, the said old mas- 
terpieces having been manufactured, for 
American consumption, in the student 
quarter of Paris, Berlin or Milan. 

ok * * 


Rudolph Ganz, the piano virtuoso, who 
is a real and not a camouflaged Swiss, as 
a good many Germans became during the 
war, was recently guest conductor of the 
symphony: orchestra in St. Louis, which 
is still without a head owing to the death 
of that talented musician, Max Zach. 

Local critics, some of whom know what 
they are writing about, say that the 
reading he gave of Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony No. 8 was a delight. Néw life 
seemed to pervade the violins. The 
brasses were never heard to better ad- 
vantage than in the Tchaikovsky “Marche 
Slave” and as for the rendition of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Spinning Wheel of Omphale,” it 
aroused enthusiasm. But what particu- 
larly took the St. Louis people off their 
feet was when Ganz went to the piano 
to accompany Steindel, first ’cellist, who 
played the Dvorak Concerto. 

They say the St. Louis Orchestra is 
very enthusiastic about Ganz. It may 
lead to his being offered the position as 
permanent conductor. If that happens, 
the St. Louis people will get a musi- 
cian of the first rank, a competent con- 
ductor, a pianist of unusual power, a 
most genial fellow, and, as the finest 
compliment I can pay him, one who is 
in every phase of life a thorough gen- 
tleman. 

* * * 

After the performance of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the other night, at 
which they gave Brahms’s “Requiem” 
with ‘Hinkle and Werrenrath as the so- 


loists, there was considerable discussion 
among some music-lovers as to the rela- 
tive position of our leading orchestras. 

One declared that as it is at present, 
under Stokowski’s brilliant leadership, 
he felt that, if he were asked which 
orchestra he thought should-.be given 
the credit of being in the lead, he would 
unhesitatingly confer the distinction 
upon the Philadelphians. Another took 
up the challenge and voted for Stransky. 
Another referred to the wonderful im- 
provement in the Detroiters, which Ga- 
brilowitsch has brought about. 

In all the discussion, however, no one 
seemed willing to accord Walter Dam- 
rosch the place that I would give him, 
nor did any of the body appear disposed 
to take seriously the claims of one lady 
who voted for the Bostonians. 

It is a curious thing that the various 
symphony orchestras have their patrons 
and champions who never lose an op- 
portunity to enter upon violent discus- 
sions on the merits of the particular 
organization which they favor. And 
what is true of the symphony organi- 
zations is true of most of our artists 
and particularly true of the great pi- 
anists, each of whom has a distinct fol- 
lowing who go and hear their favorites 
time and time again and would consider 
it a catastrophe to have to hear anybody 


else. 
* * Cd 


Henry Theophilus Finck recently told 
a story about Haydn, who used to say, 
“Anyone can see by the look of me that 
I am a good-natured sort of fellow.” 
Nothing, it seems, could destroy his good 
humor—not even the shrew to whom he 
was married forty years, and who used 
to tear off pages of his manuscripts to 
curl her hair with. 

I know the wife of one musician of 
considerable distinction, who, whenever 
she is in the humor, does not use her 
husband’s manuscripts to curl her hair. 
She prefers to insert her fingers into 
the poor man’s hair and curl it till he 
howls for mercy. There’s a reason, says 


your 





KOCHANSKI RECITAL 


Violinist’s Program Admira- 
bly Played—lIncludes A ppeal- 
ing New Work 


Paul Kochanski, in his first New York 
recital, given at Aeolian Hall the after- 
noon of Wednesday, March 9, did more 
than substantiate the sterling impres-~ 
sion which he made at his American 
début some weeks before, when he 
played the Brahms Violin Concerto with 


the Symphony Society. His technical 
gifts shone with a steadier light, and 
his tone was of a beauty to command 
admiration from the most sophisticated 
ears. It was playing in which musi- 
cianship was dominant and virtuosity of 
secondary import, yet it included music 
which only a violinist of exceptional 
mechanical attainments could hope to 
play even passably well. Mr. Kochanski 
presented the entire program notably. 

Included among more familiar violin 
works was a first-time Notturno by 
Karol Szymanowski, which was of seiz- 
ing beauty in its opening and conclud- 
ing statements. These had an exotic, 
Asiatic suggestion, scarcely to be de- 
scribed by that much-misused and 
blunted appellation “Oriental.” Though 
of the most modernistic harmonic guise, 
the music had the atmosphere of things 
primal, distant and mysterious. Unfor- 
tunately, the middle section had a more 
quotidian suggestion of Sarasate and the 
fiddler’s ilk that seemed to lead away 
from the mysterious night to the bright 
lights orf the concert hall. The beauty 
of the opening and closing phrases, how- 
ever should give the work a potent ap- 
peal to violinists capable of playing it. 
Kochanski’s projection of it will be dif- 
ficult to surpass. The audience received 
it with more enthusiasm than any other 
number of a worth-while and well-knit 
program. 

The violinist began with the Vivaldi- 
Nachez A Minor Concerto with piano and 
organ accompaniment, in which his full 
and sumptuous tone sang with a serene 
and searching grace. He next played 
the Bach Chaconne with really superb 
mastery of its detail, and with a certain 
inwardness and reticence that apparently 





CONFIRMS SUCCESS 


are characteristic of his art. A group 
of three admirably twined Kreisler pieces 
followed; and bracketed in the final 
group with the Szymanowski Notturno 
were Glazounov’s “Melodie Arabe” and 
the Paganini “Campanella.” There were 
several extras at the end of the pro- 
gram. Walter Golde played admirable 
accompaniments. In the Vivaldi-Nachez 
concerto, the organ part was played by 
Frank L. Sealy. 


BID HIGH FOR MARTINELLI 








Metropolitan Tenor Accepts Fine Offer 
from Buenos Aires 


Giovanni Martinelli has been engaged 
for twenty-four operatic performances 
in Buneos Aires at a salary of 15,000 
gold francs for each performance, the 


equivalent of $3,000 in United States 
money for each performance. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli is now on an extended concert 
tour through the South and Middle 
West, which will take him as far as San 
Antonio, Tex., and Denver, Col. On 
Easter Sunday he sings in Indianapolis 
under the auspices of the American 
Legion. On his return to New York 
during April, he will sing a few extra 
* sgn at the Metropolitan Opera 

ouse and will appear in two charity 
concerts, one in New York City for the 
mutilated soldiers of Italy and one in 
Jersey City for the Italian hospital to 
be erected there. 

Mr. Martinelli sang a number of ec- 
clesiastical arias recently at the concert 
sponsored by Fordham University at 
Carnegie Hall. News of this has evi- 
dently spread to the cities which he will 
visit on his present concert tours, for he 
has received many requests to put some 
of these ecclesiastical songs on his con- 
cert programs. The noted tenor has ap- 
peared several times lately in classical 
programs and has sung the tenor réles 
in the “Stabat Mater” by Perosi, the 
“Stabat Mater” by Rossini, and Verdi’s 
Requiem. 





CHICAGO, March 11.—Hans Hess, the 
’cellist, made a highly successful appear- 
ance at Detroit last night with Mary 
‘Garden, the general director of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 
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Success in Début at 
Sixteen Is Record of 
Rosa-Linda Neuwirt} 
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Rosa-Linda Neuwirth, Soprano 


A recent débutante was Rosa-Linda 
Neuwirth, soprano, who though only six- 
teen years old and making her first pub- 


lic appearance, scored a success in her 
recent appearance at one of the Madison 
Square Garden concerts. Numbers in 
French, Spanish, English, German, !tal- 
ian and Hebrew tested the young artist’s 
powers and proved her possessed of 
marked interpretative gifts as well as a 
pleasing and well trained voice. Miss 
Neuwirth, who expects to complete her 
studies abroad before undertaking the 
labors of a full-fledged career, has been 
studying with Constantino Yon. 


BALTIMORE HAILS PAVLOWA 


Bori Makes Local Début in Joint Recital 
with Seidel 


BALTIMORE, March 10.—Under the 
auspices of the W. A. Albaugh Concert 
Bureau, Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet 
Russe appeared at the Lyric, March 3, 
before a large audience that manifested 


its appreciation of the opportunity af- 
forded of seeing the incomparable 
dancer. Every number presented was 
of merit, and the fine support given by 
Alexander Volinine and the other men- 
bers of the company added to the charm 
of the evening. 

The Harmony Circle entertained its 
members at the Belvedere Hotel, March 
2, the program being given by Lucrezia 
Bori, the Metropolitan prima donna, 
and Toscha Seidel, the Russian violin- 
ist. A program of representative com- 
positions was presented by the artists. 
This was the local début of Miss Bori. 

A recital by Dwight Fiske, composer- 
pianist, assisted by Harriet Zell, s0- 
prano, at the Little Lyric, on March |, 
enabled a cordial audience to hear a full 
program of Mr. Fiske’s works. Miss 
Zell, a local artist, made her profes 
sional début on this occasion. 

The annual recital of Max Landow, 
pianist and member of the teaching 
staff of the Peabody Conservatory, was 
given at that institution on March 4 
With a program of Liszt, Brahms, Rege! 
and Chopin and two novelties in manu- 
script, “Pierrette” and “Pierrot,” by 
George F. Boyle, his assistant, Mr. La! 
dow gave a splendid display of his pia 
istic ability. The audience recognize 
the fine qualities of the player and de 
manded several encores.. F. C. B. 




























BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 12.—Dr. J: 
Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach Chol! 
which will participate in the Bach-Was 
ner program to be given during the Ne 
York Oratorio Society’s festival in the 
Manhattan Opera House, beginniné 
March 29, announces that the choir wi! 
sing, on the afternoon of April 2, Fou 
Chorales, “How Shall I Fitly Mee! 
Thee?” “This Proud Heart Within Me 
Swelling,” “O Mighty King, Eterna! !§ 
Thy Glory, “Lord Jesus, Thy Dear Ang® 
Send,” and two choruses from the Ma‘ 
“Qui tollis peccata mundi,” and “C0 
fiteor unum baptisma.” The 300 Bac! 
singers will join the Oratorio Society ™ 
giving, under the direction of Walt® 
Damrosch, two Wagner composit!0 
“Hail, Bright Abode,” from “an 
hauser,” and “Awake, Awake,” f0” 
“The Mastersingers.” 
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Brooklyn Music Settlement Dedicates New Home 
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leven-Year-Old School Once 
More Enlarges Its Quarters 
—Cultivating Music-Lovers 
—Some Individual Stories— 
The Scope of Its Work— 
Kendall K. Mussey as 
Director 


MUSICAL landmark was dedicated 
A lately when the Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement opened its new home 

St. Felix Street, next door to the 
Broklyn Academy of Music. 

The splendid growth and development 
of this organization proves the value of 
such music centers. Beginning in small 
rented rooms eleven years ago, this is 
the fourth time the school has _ been 
obliged to enlarge its quarters to meet 
the growing scope of its work. 

In every large city there are thou- 


sands of young persons, rich in musical 
talent and filled with a desire to study 
music, who cannot afford to pay studio 
prices for instruction. To place a mu- 
sical education within the reach of such 
boys and girls is the first aim of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement. To 
foster genius in the few is not its chief 
concern. It believes that the world needs 
appreciative audiences as well as skilled 
performers. 

That genius does find fertile soil here 
for development is proved, however, by 
the fact that several of the older pupils 
of the school are now appearing in pub- 
lic. Bernard Kugel, a seventeen-year- 
old violinist of much promise, who ap- 
peared recently as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic, has received all his 
instruction under John King Russo, head 
of the violin department since the begin- 
ning of the settlement. 

Even beyond this, the school is aiding 
a great number in gaining a love for 
the beautiful and in making better citi- 
zens. There are 259 pupils enrolled, in- 
cluding all ages and creeds, there being 
fourteen different nationalities repre- 
sented. The youngest pupil is a seven- 
year-old girl of much promise. Dorine’s 
mother is French, and a little over a 
year ago, when Dorine first saw a piano 
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in her father’s second-hand shop, she 
sat right down and picked out the “Mar- 
seillaise,” which her mother had taught 
her to sing. She has now studied under 
Henrietta Cameyer at the school a year, 
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oldest pupil is a grandfather, who is 
gratifying for the first time his life- 
long desire to study the violin. 


Why a Mother Studied 


_ To show that the school is accomplish- 
ing a great good one of many stories 
may be told of a mother who came to 
the school,, her hands roughened and 
heavy from the washing which she was 
forced to take in. She wanted to learn 
piano and her determination supplied 
the place of talent. After many months 
of faithful application she was asked 
how she was progressing, and she re- 
plied: “Very well; I can now play 
George’s songs.” It was then discovered 
that her motive in studying was to play 
accompaniments for her son, whose love 
for singing was leading him away from 
home into careless habits and company; 
a great service, this, to the community, 
in view of the fact that George is now 
a trusted employee in a large banking 
house. 

The new building has a capacity for 
800 pupils. Lessons are given in piano, 
violin, ’cello, voice, theory, chorus sing- 
ing and _ interpretive dancing. The 
staff is composed of twenty teachers and 
Kendell K. Mussey. director. Besides 
the classes, the students have the use 
of the music library with its 7000 vol- 
umes. Other activities are an orchestra 
and chorus. The parents of the students 
have an. association, while the students 
have also organized to help pupils re- 
main at the school who otherwise would 
have to drop out for lack of funds. 
These are assisted through benefit con- 
certs. 

The executive staff of the school con- 
sists of twenty teachers, the director, 
his secretary, registrar and a social ser- 
vice nurse, who also visits the homes if 
necessary. 

The school is not a charity, inasmuch 
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as tuition paid by the pupils covers one- 
quarter of the expenses of the settle- 
ment. The other three-quarters is con- 
tributed by friends of music who believe 
that it should not be the privilege only 
of the few, but should be utilized as a 
source of power and joy in the every- 
day lives of every-day people. 

The enrichment of the lives of more 
than 1000 pupils who have thus far en- 





‘joyed the privileges of the school testi-* 


fies to the soundness of their belief in 
the democracy of music. 

Many artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera and concert world are interested 
in the settlement and have given gener- 
ously of their services for its benefit. 

At the recent house-warming in the 
new building the officers and directors 


. were assisted by Yvonne de Tréville, the 


Misses Sutro and Mmes. Nardyn Lyska 
and Yvette Guilbert in receiving. Among 
the guests were Percy Grainger, Frank 
La Forge, Mr. and Mrs. R. Huntington 
Woodman, and after the symphony per- 
formance at the Academy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stransky paid a neighborly call to offer 
their congratulations. 





Martinelli in Two Con- 


certs 


During her third Southern tour of 
this season Lenora Sparkes will appear 
twice in joint recital with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, ‘Ga of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Together they are scheduled to sing in 
Chattanooga, March 11, and in Memphis, 
March 15. Miss Sparkes will give her 
annual New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, April 7. 


Sparkes Joins 
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Premiére of Biisser’s “Colomba”’ 
Compels Applause in Nice Casino 








ICE, Feb. 28.—After long prepara- 

tion, “Colomba,” the three-act lyric 
drama of Henri Biisser, music and text- 
poem after Prosper Merimée’s cele- 
brated Corsican tale, was given its first 
hearing at the Nice Municipal Casino 
early this month. In “Colomba,” 
Merimée incarnated the savage and vin- 
dictive Corsican woman, just as in 
“Carmen” he portrayed the passionate 
and light-minded Spanish girl. Both, 
daughters of a land of torrid sunshine, 


live only in and for their love, the one 
ardently, the other tragically. Georges 
Bizet has already immortalized ‘“Car- 
men” in his opera of that name, and 
Henri Biisser’s “Colomba” may attain 
equal fame. Another fifty years will 
tell the tale. 

“Colomba” was published in 1840, 
twelve years before Merimée, novelist, 
archaeologist, essayist, and a master of 
French prose style, following the elec- 
tion of Napoleon III as Emperor of the 
French, became the friend and literary 
adviser of the sovereign, and a constant 
guest at the Tuileries, Compiégne and 
Biarritz. Its story—the longest writ- 
ten by Merimée—may be epitomized as 
follows: Colonel della Rebbia has been 
assassinated by a pair of Corsican 
brethren, the Barricini. His daughter, 
Colomba, swears to avenge him, but 
“she needs a hand to slay, an eye to see 
and a heart which has reflected.” Her 
brother, Orso Antonio, is to be the 
avenging instrument of the vendetta. 
But, educated in France, he is no longer 
in sympathy with the good old straight- 
forward Corsican methods of assassina- 
tion, and prefers to bring the criminal 
to court. A young English girl whom 
he loves, Lydia Nervil, encourages him 
in this intention. Colomba, the child of 
centuried tradition, is in despair; but 
succeeds in re-establishing her influence 
over her brother by stirring up a quar- 
rel between him and the Barricini sons. 
Orso Antonio hunts up his enemies in 
the Corsican brushwood and_ shoots 
them down. The virtue ‘of traditional 
custom is upheld by the law. It does 
_not provide any punishment for a mur- 





Gentle Art of Dying— 
to Musical Accompaniment 


ARIS, March 2.—A Paris physician, 
Dr. Binet-Sanglé, has lately pub- 


lished a book entitled “The Art of 
Dying.” His idea is that hitherto 
the suicide has been -a mere ama- 
teur, carrying out his intention of 
departing this world in the clum- 
siest, least delicate and most pain- 
ful manner. How stupid to fling one’s 
self from the Eiffel Tower, or before 
an auto! The poisons in vogue are pain- 
ful and unreliable. Strychnine often 
misses fire, chloral produces cramps, 
cocaine terror, chloroform colic. And 
charcoal fumes sum up the whole re- 
source of the average poor devil. For 
the benefit of the suicide Dr. Binet has 
planned a regular ceremony, in which 
music plays an important part. The 
candidate for Nirvana is inducted into 
the “Chamber of Pleasurable Death,” to 
the strains of a musical composition se- 
lected by himself—classic or popular, as 
he may prefer—and passes into the here- 
after by means of an injection which 
rojects him thither in a state of the 
ighest ecstasy. It is pleasing to dis- 
cover that men of science are beginning 
to realize that man not alone cannot live 
without music, but that he should not 
die without it as well. 





MILAN, Feb. 28.—The new tax on all 
concerts and theatrical representations, 
which went into effect early this month 
has resulted in a flood of protests which 
stress the general ill effect it has on 
the community, but thus far have not 
been productive of result. 








der committed in self-defense (Ovso 
was shot at by the Barvricini) and Co- 
lomba’s brother is aquitted and marries 
the lovely Miss Nervil. ? 

Following the precedent set by Vin- 
cent d’Indy and Alfred Bruneau, Henri 
Biisser has written his own libretto. 
“The dramatic action,” according to 
Antoine Banés, “develops somewhat 
tardily. Energetically announced by a 
Prologue full of dramatic fire, it comes 
to a sudden stop, carries us off to a 
flirtation on a schooner, and then to some 
society teas, while we are awaiting with 
anxiety the savage incidents of the man- 
hunt. Not until the third act does the 
dramatic action come into its own, and 
thenceforward it develops with increas- 
ing intensity. 

“The music of ‘Colomba’ has_ the 
adorable defect of being songful yet 
not commonplace. Its themes are clear, 
characteristic and easy to remember. 
The composer is fond of somewhat ex- 
tended periods of from five to seven 
measures, which lend his melodic line a 
graceful, swaying quality which is high- 
ly poetic. And Henri Biisser has an in- 
stinct for the stage: the personages of 
the drama give life to his music. Hence 
the stronger, more dramatic pages of 
the score were warmly applauded: the 
Prologue, the scene of provocation, the 
one in the woodland glade, and the con- 
clusion of the work. Also, more lyric, 
the incident of the young girl and the 
dove. The orchestration is delicate, in- 
telligent and happily colored. We no- 
ticed—it seems to us in the fourth 
tableau—an interesting grouping of two 
English horns and a bass clarinet, with 
novel and very moving effect.” 

The interpretation of “Colomba” was 
all that could be desired. Mme. Charny. 
of the Opéra, sang the title-réle with 
pathos and tenderness, and the applause 
testified that she made an ideal Colomba. 
Madeleine Bugg lent her attractive voice 
and face to the part of Lydia Nervil. 
A young and conscientious tenor, M. 
Rolland Conrad, sang Orso Antonio. 
The principals were well supported by 
the remainder of the cast; the choruses 
were well stylicized, and the excellent 
orchestra was conducted by the com- 
poser. 





LONDON, Feb. 26.—Sergei Kusse- 
witzky, the famous Russian double-bass 
virtuoso and conductor, like his distin- 


guished compatriot, Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, a fugitive from his native land, 
gave a performance of Scriabine’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy” in Queen’s Hall 
earlier in the month which, according to 
Ernest Newmann, “easily surpassed all 
the performances we have heard before, 
and is itself not likely to find its superior 
for along time. Apart from its 
strange, spiritual contents, the work 
presents peculiar technical difficulties 
to the conductor”; but the Russian 
leader (he visited the United States 
during the season of 1916-1917) over- 
came them all. 





STUTTGART, Feb. 28.—At a_ recent 
meeting in the Wiirtemburg National 
Theater, the Society for the German 
Symphony House—an organization 
which purposes to build a “German Sym- 
phony House,” that will be for the 
Teuton symphony what the Bayreuth 
Theater has been for its opera, and 
which counts many members in financial, 
cultural and artistic circles— decided 
that despite the difficulties laid in the 
way by existing economic conditions, 
the project was to be taken actively in 
hand, and that the proposed symphony 
building should be erected on the Karls- 
héhe, a hill overlooking Stuttgart. 





A titular paradox: Ferdinand Léwe, 
as director of the Vienna State Acad- 
emy of Music, has been given the title 
of “Court Counsellor”! 





One of the most popular songs in 
Paris to-day is “Cache ton piano” 
(“Hide your piano!’’) 
































A Wide World Photo 


Musical School Children in a Little German Town Turning Out for a Sunday Com- 
munity Serenade 








German Musical Criticism Shows 
| Violent Partisan Political Bias 





EIPSIC, Feb. 29.—An_ interesting 
indication of the lengths to which 
political opinion will go in determining 
the viewpoint of the German musical 
critic, is offered by a recent considera- 
tion by Bruno Schrader, in connection 
with the Berlin premiére of Franz 
Schreker’s “Die Gezeichneten” (already 
noticed in these pages), published in a 
local journal. It-is a model of the vitu- 
perative style, and speaks of “ 
this musically and morally equally per- 
verse opera, whose text is poor, which 
misses its point, and appeals to the most 
brutal sensuality. Its music is futur- 
istic, bare of any invention. When mel- 
odic fragments do turn up, they are 
ordinary, or derived from other com- 
posers. Hence the performance excited 
horror in the breasts of respectable per- 
sons and musicians. And yet the Staats- 
oper is going to produce the ‘Schatz- 
graber,’ still more ordinary.” 
And now, after a few more compli- 


ments, we come to what appears to be 
the real basis of the German critic’s 
musical bias. “Is this Semitic Czecho- 
Slovak would-be art invasion, which 
blossoms forth so luxuriously under the 
Red ministry, to go on, or will the Ger- 
man Michael at length come to his 
senses? That the Red ministry 
of culture’ excites hilarity owing to its 
curious system of logic, is proven by the 








Stephan’s “‘Love Magic’’ 
Wins Revival in Munich 








UNICH, Feb. 30.—The late Rudi 

Stephan was one of the greatest 
hopes of younger musical Germany. He 
had already attained an enviable fame 
when, to quote Dr. Karl Holl, “fate 
called him to the colors, and drew him 
into the whirlpool of the death en 
masse” His ‘“Liebeszauber,” after 
Hebbel’s ballad, was one of his earlier 
works, a symphonic poem for orchestra 
with a vocal obbligato. Originally set 
for tenor and orchestra, the composer 
rewrote it for baritone in 1913, and it 
was thus presented in Munich. 

At its recent presentation at the Kon- 
zertverein, the sureness and simplicity 
of its music was once more placed in 
evidence; the admirable way in which 
the composer has evoked in tonal color 


following occurrence. While it per- 
mitted the lewd fantasmagorias of 
its director of the Berlin ‘Hoch Schule’ 
to be performed at the Staatsoper, it 
forbade the performance of a piece in 
the hall of that institution as ‘mora!!, 
objectionable, a play (Schnitzler’s 
“Reigen”) which even the County Court, 
after ocular inspection, had declare: 
‘morally unobjectionable. . . . The 
present director (Schreker), by the way, 
had better see that his membership 
card in the Socialist-Democratic parity 
is in order. If he were not able to pro- 
duce it, the days of his incumbency 
might be numbered. . The part 
played by the Staatsoper in the musi- 
cal life of Berlin is shown by a recent 
performance of Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ which 
the public hissed. And parquet tickets 
had cost sixty marks. Of these sixty 
marks, it is true, about eighteen went 
to the ‘Amusement Tax,’ for the Red 
Berlin municipal government classifies 
opera, concerts, the circus and pub!ic 
dancing under the same head of ‘amuse- 
ment.’ It is the culture of the prole- 
tarian!’’: 

We have reason to be thankful that, 
despite recent English strictures anent 
American music-criticism, we do no 
tangle it up with political considerations 
to the extent shown by this example 
Thus we escape musical reviews of 
“Parsifal” performances based on Pres- 
ident Harding’s foreign policy; and a 
symphonic hearing of Reginald Sweet’ 
“Riders to the Sea” is not transpose 
into the critical ambient of Mayor Hy- 
lan’s views on Subway fares. 


wn 





the atmospheric and human quality 0! 
the poem. Among Stephan’s works ‘or 
concert “Liebeszauber” is the one which 
is formally clearest and best rounded 
out, and most moving in its power and 
breadth of effect. 
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PRAGUE, Feb. 28.—A number of m- 
sical societies throughout 
Slovakia demand that the Czech 
tional Assembly create commissions 
further the interests of musicians 
music teachers. The Minister of S 
Prevision has already promised 
their demand will be granted. 


or 





HALLE, Feb. 28.—The City Thea‘e! 


here has announced a Richard Stra ss 
week toward the end of May, at wh «! 
the composer will conduct several of 
works. 





NIcE, Feb, 26.—Mr. and Mrs. J 
McCormack were the guests of honor * 
a soirée given earlier in the month 
the de Reszke villa. 
can tenor sang songs by Brahms 
Rachmaninoff. 
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Untheatrical Argentine ‘‘Nero” 
Bows to Paris Opera Audience 








ARIS, Feb. 28.—Nero, himself a 

singer and musician of parts in his 
lay, was only last month operatically 
maltreated in Paris, on the testimony 
of Antoine Banés. It appears that he 
was butchered, musically, to make a 
Parisian holiday, at the “Représentation 
franco-argentine” given under. the 
patronage of M. Paul Léon, director 
of Fine Arts, and M. and Mme. Alejan- 
dro de Olazabal, a gala concert for the 
benefit of the pension fund of the ‘Union 
Syndicale des Compositeurs de musique.” 
The affair took place at the Opéra, but 
the program, “entirely musical, com- 
prised no work of transcendent musical 
interest.” In the first part, however, 
the “Reposoir des Amants,” by Gabriel 
Grovlez, and three preludes from 
“Cachapres,” by Francis Casadesus, 
won a legitimate success.. The “Repo- 
soir des Amants” surprised by reason 
of its well-considered style, for in view 
of its composer, some exaggerations 
might have been anticipated; yet it 
showed the adaptability of his talent, 
and his technical skill. The three Casa- 
desus preludes were written with a sane 
rustic artistry, robust and full of clam- 
orous popular gaiety. 


A Monotonous “Nero” 


The reader of history is well aware 
that Nero in actual life was not a 
monotonous person. The _ shades of 
those who lived with him could prob- 
ably make the ouija board tremble with 
eloquence in affirming this truth. Hence, 
the opera by. M. Humberto Lami, a poet- 
composer of Italian descent, “Neron,” 
which formed the whole second portion 
of the program, and was on this occa- 
sion given its first performance, con- 
tradicts the historic verities by making 
him a bore. “To whom do we owe the 
choice of this unfortunate example of 
Argentine dramatic music?” asks 
Banés. “In it inexperience and inno- 
cent ignorance attain unsuspected 
heights. It displays a quite bottomless 
blindness. M. Francis Casadesus, who 
conducted the work, deployed all his 
knowledge and _  heart—and heaven 
knows both are large—to protect this 
childish work. M. Humberto Lami lacks 
temperament and the instinct for the 
stage. Without ever expressing any- 
thing definitely, his personages and his 
orchestra talk on and on, always on the 
same note and always in the same tonal- 
ity. All praise is due Mme. Matto, MM. 
Léonce Tessie, L. Lafitte, Gresse and the 





orchestra of the Opéra, who defended 
this ‘Nero’ with noble courage.” 


A New Symphony by a Professor of Mu- 
sical History 


Maurice Emmanuel, the eminent pro- 
fessor of the history of music at the 
Paris Conservatory, heard his new Sym- 
phony in A Major, completed in 1919, 
presented for the first time at a mid- 
month Concert-Colonne. A_ favorite 
pupil of Léo Delibes, he has written 
much chamber-music and a lyric drama, 
“Prométhée enchainé,” the first aet of 
which was given at one of the Concerts 
Colonne-Lamoureux, under Chevillard, 
in March, 1919. Emmanuel has very 
independently built up his symphony to 
suit his own taste. Each of his three 
themes—unconnected with any funda- 
mental theme—he has developed with an 
audacity paired with conscious art. To 
quote Banés: “In the third movement 
only, the Allegro moderato, does the 
broad initial phrase of the first move- 
ment reappear. Each movement ex- 
poses its own motives, develops and re- 
solves them. The style of the work is 
severe and taken as a whole, it evinces 
an art whose perfection is rigid. 


Parisians of the Third Republic Agree 
with Those of Louis XV’s Day 


“At the same concert,” declares the 
critic, “a ‘Quatuor de Violes’ by Mouret 
caused general stupefaction. Who is 
this Mouret? cried everyone. Few knew 
that, born in Avignon, in 1682, this fine 
fellow was the delight of the ‘Comédie 
Italienne’ and the ‘Théatre de la Foire’ 


EUROPE 


FREDERICK H. MARTENS, Foreign Editor 





French Chamber of Deputies Refuses 
Increased Opera Subvention 


Paris, March 2.—A further subven- 
tion of the Paris Opéra has been refused 
after a discussion and much reconsidera- 
tion by the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate had already refused the request. 
The present management of the Opéra 
was also severely criticised by certain 
members of the Chamber. 





Parisian feminine modes are approach- 
ing the musical. New “mermaid” cos- 
tumes are covered with golden scales 
which have a clear metalic rustle when 
the wearer moves; and belts are made of 
ropes of large wooden or stone beads 
which “sound almost like castanets.” 
Will a reversion to “rings on their 
fingers and bells on their toes” be the 
prelude to a toilette de soir making a 
noise like an overture? 








Moth Song Discovered 
to Be Scientific Fact 








PRELL, in an article in the Zoo- 

* logische Jahrbiicher, publishes 
some interesting observations regarding 
the actual possession of voices by vari- 
ous butterfles and moths of Europe. The 
Acherontia atropos, commonly known as 
the Death’s-head Moth, is the prima 
donna of this insect genus. According 
to Dr. Prell, although the chrysalis is 


mute, the moth, no sooner does it emerge 
from the cocoon, begins to utter its char- 
acteristic song. Its brief note is 
breathed forth now with greater, now 
with lesser frequency, and individual in- 
sects—so their observer has discovered 
—are endowed with voices of different 
pitch, strength and quality. In fact, 
their song covers a range of varying 
onomatopeia, with sounds like bird-cries, 
a more prolonged shrilling, a flute-tone, 
etc. The carrying power of their notes 
differs to such an extent that certain 
individuals may be heard at a distance 
of 100 metres. It is genuine song, de- 
clares Prell, produced by natural and 
Proper emission of the voice, which 
Passes through the trachea, traversing a 
narrow fissure which causes it to vibrate 
Sonorously; the movement may be com- 
Pared to that occasioned by the sudden 
entrance of air into a flute. The vocal 
cavity serves to. amplify the sound 
Since the typewriter has been introduced 
In the modern orchestral score, there is 
nO reason why the certainly more 
euphonious moth-voice might not add 
- . effects to the modern choral en- 
5€mble., 








Incagliati Gives Present Roman 
Reaction to Strauss’s “‘Salome’’ 








OME, Feb. 28.—Early this month 
Roman opera-goers crowded to the 
Costanzi Theater in order to hear Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Salome.” The opera has 


been given before in Rome, and hence 
was not a novelty, yet with the passing 
of years viewpoints shift, and in this 
connection the critic Incagliata’s sum- 
ming up of the present-day Roman re- 
action to the work is of interest. He 
ays, in part: “Who now discusses or 
recalls the impression made by this 
opera some thirteen years ago, when it 
was presented on these same boards 
for the first time, this opera which up- 
set the serene of spirit, and was re- 
garded as the most actual and authentic 
representative of the anarchic formulas 
of amorphism? What sort of a thing, 
psychologically, esthetically, artistically, 
is this opera whose heroine breathes 
forth the infamy of a soul without inner 
light, a perverse and sinful mind, and 
a sterile lascivity, showing itself in .the 
dance embroidered upon themes which 
have certainly not traveled far afield— 
consider the latter and judge whether it 
can measure up to a melody in the 
‘Dance of the Hours’ from ‘Gioconda’— 
attaining the strangest, most iridescent, 
most cacophonic pantophony, since the 
insatiable libidity of Salome is let loose 
and scattered in the orchestral maze to 
find satiety in the head of the Baptist, 
still warm with life. 

“Music of the future? Or is it not, 
rather, music which has turned to bor- 
row a bit of Moses’s beard, grown even 





MAprID, Feb. 29.—At the Opera Real 
here the new tenor, Trantone, has 
created a veritable furore. The critics 
of the Spanish capital, as a rule not 
carried away with enthusiasm, went into 
ecstasies over the young artist—who is 
a pupil of Jean de Reszke—and the 
newspapers lauded him to the skies. 





A Wagner Festival will be held at 
the Budapest Opera from June 1 to 


June 19, at which all the composer's 
works, with the exception of “Parsifal,” 
will be performed. 





Of an orchestra of thirty-three 
“movie” musicians in Montmarte, Paris, 
twenty-one are winners of first prizes at 
the Conservatory. 





more venerably white, while all recog- 
nize the original hair?” 

Incagliata, however, recognizes that 
the public in general is drawn to 
“Salome.” As he says hare 
on the crowd it exerts an irresistible 
fascination—and this was the case at 
the present performance. And 
‘Salome’ in addition, has another 
heroine, the orchestra. Precisely because 
it is tumultuous and delirious it leads the 
round of the dance of tone; and because 
it does not proceed to cut off the unre- 
lieved melodramatic factors found in the 
score, retrenching the melody, it substi- 
tutes another and more opportune defini- 
tion for the work, and gives it license to 
call itself a ‘mimosymphony.’ 

“Eduardo Vitale followed the laby- 
rinthine mazes of the orchestral score 
with an analytic spirit, fervor and gen- 
iality, and developed its music without 
adding to Strauss’s cacophony that 
which an orchestra conductor can also 
produce. Sig. Vix sang the title-réle 
in the spirit of Oscar Wilde, and her 
version of the dance was rarely effec- 
tive. Rossi-Morelli, the baritone famed 
for his portrayal of Tristan, was John 
the Baptist, and sang with moving 
poesy. Crabbe, albeit with a little ex- 
aggeration, expressed all the erotic pas- 
sion of Herod,—the Tetrarch, ‘Salome’ 
was longly and largely applauded by the 
audience, which recalled Sig. Vix and 
Vitale, as well as the other interpreters, 
a number of times. Yes, ‘Salome’ will 
continue to be the passionate delight of 
the crowd! AE 


Little Known Epitaph 
Epitomizes di Lasso 


LITTLE known epitaph commemo- 
rating the great Dutch contra- 
puntist, Orlando di Lasso, was recently 
made public by the Indépendgnce Belge, 
Roughly translated, it might run some- 
what as follows: 
“A child, I sang as others said, 
An adolescent, took the 
am’rous part. 
Advanced in years, counterpoint was 
my art. 
Pray Orlando be beneath (la-sus) ye 
who pass overhead!” 


tenor’s 
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from 1718 to 1738, the date of his death. 
Several opera-ballets written by him, 
the ‘Fétes de Thalie,’ ‘Ariane,’ 
‘Pirithoiis,’ were played with success. 
But it was in music of a light and ele- 
gant kind that Jean-Joseph Mouret ex- 
celled.” 

The frequenters of the Concerts- 
Colonne evidently shared the opinion of 
the contemporaries of Louis XV. They 
acclaimed with genuine enthusiasm 
Mouret’s little ballet, wonderfully well 
interpreted by M. Henri Casadesus’s 
quartet of ancient instruments; quinton 
viola d’amore, viola de gamba and an ac- 
companying clavecin. The third num- 
ber, “Canarie,” roused the listeners to a 
frenzy of applause, and it had to be en- 
cored. 

The “Rhythmes de danse” by M. Ja- 
ques Dalcroze, when presented at the 
Salle Gaveau, were sympathetically re- 
ceived by the audience. Quite mel- 
odious, orchestrated with finesse, and 
amiably inspired, the suite was ap- 
plauded. But what terrible program 
neighbors it had in the shape of Bee- 
thoven, Rimsky, Weber and Berlioz!” 





















“Falstaff,” after the Painting by E. 
Griitzner 


French Band Appeals to “Musical 
America” to Help It Find 
Godmother 


SUIPPES, MARNE (Devastated 
Region), Feb. 7.—An appeal has 
been addressed to the Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, on the part of 
the “Fanfare de Trompettes 4. 
Piston avec Musique,” a newly or- 
canined brass band, of the town of 

uippes, which reads, in part as 
follows: “The town of Suippes 
was entirely ruined by the World 
War. In order to help revive the 
happier spirit of former times 
ee: 3 a band has been formed, 
and a series of thirty concerts 
planned. Since the inhabitants of 
our town have been severely tried 
by the war, we would be very 
grateful if we could find an Amer- 
ican marraine (godmother) to as- 
sist us. 

With pecuniary encouragement 
we would be able to go on with the 
work we have begun: the players 
are full of good will, but funds are 
lacking to purchase larger instru- 
ments, music and accessories, es- 
pecially since prices have trebled. 
.We hope that you, dear Editor, 
will be kind enough to oblige us by 
inserting in your magazine the re- 
quest we have submitted, and pos- 
sibly some one or another society 
will extend a little aid to us. We 
beg to thank you in advance for 
any kindness you may be able to 
show us.” (Signed) E. Bracque- 
mart, Conductor of the “Fanfare.” 

Any answers to this appeal 
should be addressed to: M. Maur- 
ice Phusson, Treasurer of the 
“Fanfare,” Secretary to the 
Mayor of Suippes, Marne (Dev- 
astated Region), France. 
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Philadelphia, March 3rd, 4th and 5th New York City, March 8th 
Academy of Music Carnegie Hall 
Philadelphia “North American,” March 4th, 1921 New York “Times,” March 9th, 1921 ) 
= | 
“Mr. Werrenrath’s splendid voice and polished ‘Mr. Werrenrath’s performance had nobility and : 


art made his contribution the more notable, and 
this, too, not only because his part was the more 
important.” 


purity of style, and his diction was of the highest 
polish and clearness.” 


i Oe i ee ee. ee 


Philadelphia “Inquirer,” March 4th, 1921 New York “Tribune,” March 9th, 1921 


Mr. Werrenrath was in excellent VOICE, and the “Mr. Werrenrath’s singing was a distinguished 
sonorous solos were sung excellently. 


TL ee ed 


feature of the occasion.” 


Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin,’ March 4th, 

1921] New York “Evening Post,’ March 9th, 1921 
“The rich baritone of Mr. Werrenrath was heard 
with telling effect, most notable perhaps the sixth 


part in which the baritone has an obligato solo 
with the chorus.” 


‘The comparatively brief and not particularly | 
‘grateful’ solo parts for soprano and baritone 
were beautifully and artistically sung respectively 
by Florence Hinkle and Reinald Werrenrath.” 


Philadelphia “Evening Public Ledger,’ March 
4th, 1921 


: New York “Journal,” March 9th, 1921 | 
“The baritone part is almost altogether in the epee 
Sia’ “Mr. Werrenrath sang these soli with smoothly 
nature of a recitative, and was splendidly sung wat. 2 


by Mr. Werrenrath with great clearness of beautiful voice suffused with a fine feeling for 
enunciation.” the spirit of the text.” 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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“BOSTON HEARS LOCAL 


Symphony, People’s Orchestra 
and Toscanini Appear— 
Many Soloists in Week 


Boston, March 10.—Classic serenity 
yd modernized barbarism distinguished 
concert of the Boston Symphony, 





‘arch 4. The fresh, transparent music 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, 
“ith its haunting reminiscences, was 


irther sustained by Mozart’s Overture 
“The Abduction from the Harem,” 
| further in two Mozart arias, ‘Deh 
Vieni non tardar” from “Marriage of 


tigaro,” and “Batti, batti,” from “Don 


Giovanni.” In the latter, Alice Nielsen 
as soloist invested her songs with ap- 
propriate delicacy and charm. Her 


vo.ce proved an admirable vehicle for 
the effective presentation of Mozart’s 
delicately-balanced melodies. Upon this 
serene picture was flung Henry Gilbert’s 
“Indian Sketches,” presented for the 
first time in Boston. They are a curious 
commingling of primitive musical utter- 
ances, presented in comprehensible and 
euphemistic musical phraseology. Mr. 
Gilbert has caught the primal outbursts 
of the Indian soul and with masterful 
ingenuity has succeeded in portraying 
the musical moods in which the Indian 
was wont to express his joys and griefs. 

The fourth and farewell concert of 
Arturo Toscanini and his orchestra was 
given at Symphony Hall, March 4. 
Again they were welcomed bape the cus- 
The 


tomary large audience. program, 
though not so interesting as former 
ones, served to reveal the orchestra’s 


greater boldness and virility in addition 
to those fastidious nuances for which 
Mr. Toscanini is justly famous. A word 
is due the skill with which Wendell H. 
Luce managed Mr. Toscanini’s Boston 
peformances. 

Programs of the People’s Symphony 
of Boston are always’ refreshing in 
their novelty and variety. At the fif- 
teenth concert of the season on Sunday 
afternoon, March 6, the Ampico repro- 
ducing piano was introduced. Henry 
Souvaine, assisting artist, played with 
technical brilliance and _ considerable 
warmth two movements from _ the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto. 
As in former concerts of this kind, the 
pianist would occasionally cease play- 
ing and the Ampico would continue. “A 
Tragic” Overture, by Julius Chaloff, a 
Bostonian by birth and early musical 
education, was played with marked suc- 
To close the program, Raff’s Sym- 
phony in F, “Im Walde,” enjoyed a wel- 
comed resurrection. 

The Apollo Club gave its third con- 
cert of this its fiftieth season in Jordan 
Hall on March 8. Mr. Mollenhauer has 
developed his wonted excellent choral 
body of men trained to.sing with preci- 
sion, fine intonation, and musical intelli- 
gence. Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist. Her 
beautiful singing was warmly greeted. 
[he members assisting effectively were 
Dean Winslow Hanscom, tenor, and Wil- 
liam M. Parks, Jr., baritone. Frank H. 
Luker was the pianist and E. Rupert 
Sircom, the organist. 

_A violinist of striking individuality, 
Vasa Prihoda, gave his Boston recital at 
Jordan Hall, on March 3, before an ex- 
pectant audience composed largely of 
inquisitive and discriminating violinists. 

ere is, in this violinist’s playing, a 


cess. 


peculiar combination of tremendous 
talent and odd crudities. He has 
acquired an incredible technical sure- 


ness, but at the cost of a corresponding 


ease. One wished for more grace, 
a andon, and elasticity amidst the 
Wealth of violin pyrotechnics. How- 


‘ver, in intense sweetness of tone, in 
uncanny technical equipment, and in in- 
dividuality of interpretation, Vasa 
rihoda’s playing was a revelation of a 
‘triking musical personality. His pro- 
fram was an exemplification of music 
destin ed to display his tremendous tech- 
"ical resources and emotional fervor. 
Asta Doubravska was at the piano. 

_ Arthur Kraft, tenor, gave his song 
"ecital at Jordan Hall on March 3. A 
dist tly lyric voice is his, especially 
“arming in sustained mezza voce and 
Planissimo singing. Exceptional clar- 
md +. diction, delicacy of phrase treat- 
nent, and refinement of musical taste 
save pleasure to a iarge audience. His 
“ngs were of appropriate lyric vein, 
ne cluded two songs by Frank La 
‘ree, his able accompanist. 

A veal champion of American com- 
Posers was Caroline Hudson-Alexander 
at her concert in Jordan Hall on March 


AND VISITING FORCES 


5. Chadwick, MacDowell, Nevin, 
Foote, Parker, Rogers, Bauer, Cadman, 
Dett, Fisher, Daniels, Seiler, Densmore 
and Hanson were represented. Any 
possible monotony of color and mood was 
precluded by the versatility of the so- 
prano’s interpretative skill. Her voice 
is of exquisite lyric beauty, controlled 
with flawless technical equipment, and 
shaped with thorough artistry. Huy- 
man Buitekan accompanied with excep- 
tional musicianship. H. L. 











Antonio Rocca, New 
Chicago Opera Tenor, 
a Favorite in Paris 














Antonio Rocca, Tenor 


Although he is Italian by birth and 
French by long residence, having been 


a favorite at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, Antonio Rocca, who has just been 
added to the tenor members of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has been work- 
ing lately with -an American voice 
teacher, Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder of New 
York. Mr. Rocca created the tenor part 
in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” and it is in this réle that the 
photograph represents him. He has been 
in this country so short a while that he 
has not yet been heard much. His New 


- York début, however, was so successful 


as to outweigh the infrequency of his 
hearings. He was so well liked in his 
appearance with the Mozart Society, 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, that 
he has been engaged for several appear- 
ances next season on the strength of it. 
He has also sung at the Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn, and in Washington, 
Atlantic City and other cities. 


GUILBERT REVEALS HER 
MELLOW ART ONCE MORE 





Diseuse Returns in One of Her Unique 
Recitals Effectively Aided 
by Her Pupils 


Yvette Guilbert, the well-beloved, re- 
turned to New York in an exposition of 
her unique art, Thursday afternoon of 
last week. Her program bore the fanci- 
ful title “Chansons du Ciel et de la 
Terre,” which gives rather an erroneous 
impression in translation. The magical 
diseuse gave over the first part of her 
program to songs of religious type; in 
these, as well as later, she had intelli- 


gent and_pleasant-to-look-upon  co- 
operators in her pupils. There were 
“Légendes Dorées,” “Chanteries des 


Images des Cathédrales,” ‘Chansons et 
Dances du Moyen Age.” After the in- 
termission came “Au temps de la Cours 
de Versailles,” ‘Rondes Populaires” 
(done by the students), and two modern 
songs, the music by Ferrari. 

Of course, Guilbert is ever Yvette; 
how else can this strange, rich art be 
characterized? She was as amazing as 
ever last week. Splendid, too, were her 
young disciples. 

The Thirty-ninth Street Theater was 
comfortably filled with delighted ob- 
servers. Assisting at the piano, Ed- 
mond Rickett did capable work. 


A tribute to Yeatman Griffith from Florence Macbeth, prima donna 
coloratura soprano, who created a veritable sensation as “Rosina” 
in “The Barber of Seville” and “Ophelia” in “Hamlet” the closing 
week of the Chicago Opera Association in New York City. 





ro Yeatman Griffith, the greatest Maestro in all the world—an appreciation 
from his “faithful exponent,” Florence Macbeth, 1921 


YEAT MAN 
GRIFFITH 


“Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of 
Singing” 











Many notable triumphs of this season 

have been scored by eminent Artists 

who are working with Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeatman Griffith. 


MASTER CLASSES 


For Artists, Teachers and Students 
From June 20th to August 8th 


MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


ASSOCIATE TEACHER 


Studios: 318 West 82nd St., New York 
Assistant Teachers, EUPHEMIA BLUNT and HARRY C. THORPE 
- Secretary, Miss Euphemia Blunt. Phone 8537 Schuyler 
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Remembered from Youth! 


Returned in Maturity! 


DOHNAN YI 


COMPOSER - PIANIST 


Captivates Boston, Philadelphia, New York and Cleveland Audiences 
SCORES A TRIUMPH AS SOLOIST WITH THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Humorous Variations on a Nursery Air by 
Dohnanyi Heard at National Symphony 
Concert. 


If Erno Dohnanyi had been in America 
at the time he composed his “Variations on 
a Nursery Air’ for piano and orchestra. 
which had its first hearing here last night at 
a concert of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra in Carnegie Hall, he probably would 
have added another variation. Taking a 
simple child’s song, sung to the alphabet by 
German children, he made it sound like al- 
most everything from a symphonic poem to 
a rollicking dance tune. At all events, the 
new work is a very clever set of imitations as 
well as of variations. The distinguished com- 
poser sat at the piano stool in person and 
played the piano part brilliantly. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Willem Mengel- 
berg, played humorously and heroically, ac- 
cording to the directions of the score. Great 
masses of orchestral tone, written in the style 
of Strauss, were contrasted against plain, un- 
adorned tunes played unaccompanied by the 
soloist. Bassoon, piccolo and bells were used 
in many humorous situations. Now the little 
nursery air was rendered in the grand man- 
ner, now as a Johann Strauss waltz, now 
like a sad, tense Russian strain from 
Tschaikowsky. Picking out characteristic 
phrases from familiar works, Dohnanyi 
never followed them too far. So complicated 
is the new work that a single hearing is not 
sufficient to judge all its attractive features, 
but at all events it is an amazing bit of instru- 
mental writing. 

—Evening Telegram, March 7, 1921. 


Philip Hale says: Mr. Dohnanyi is again in 
this country. He has not been forgotten 
during his absence, for his name has often 
been on programs of chamber music and 
piano pieces. He is an accomplished mu- 
sician, a composer of serious and lighter 
works, a man of ideals, a pianist of more 
than the ordinary ability in these days when 
even the young in the ordinary run display 
a technical proficiency that would have ex- 
alted them 30 years ago. What he played, 
he played well; like a musician, like a 
virtuoso, and one is tempted to add, like a 
gentleman. 

—Boston Herald, February 18, 1921. 


It was Mr. Murray’s opinion, expressed in 
The Eagle, that “in final analysis Mr. 
Dohnanyi is more than a pianist; he makes 
music a vital message. By a technique 
thoroughly adequate yet never obtrusive and 
by his rare virtue of stylistic musicianship 
he leaped immediately into the company of 
the few most satisfactory pianists of his 
time.” 

Olin Downes says: We have witnessed 
in such pianists as d’Albert, Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff and now Mr. Dohnanyi the 
breadth and the grip of the musical subject 
matter which seems to result from gain- 
ing the point of view of a composer as well 


as achieving the position of a virtuoso in- 
terpreter. Mr. Dohnanyi played with true 
understanding of music by many compos- 
ers, with a very brilliant technic, with the 
authority of a born musician. 

—Boston Post, February 18, 1921. 


Dohnanyi and Mengelberg 


Two of the greatest musicians of the day, 
Dohnanyi and Mengelberg, shared the stage 
of Carnegie Hail last night, and too many 
New Yorkers seemed utterly unaware of the 
fact. 





Erno Dohnanyi 
Composer—Pianist 


The evening concert of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra was one of those high 
lights of art that should have had a shouting 
mob to celebrate its glories instead of a re- 
spectable Sabbath audience. 





Farewell New York 
RECITAL 
this season 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Saturday Afternoon 
March 26th 











Season 1921-22 NOW BOOKING 


Dohnanyi, as pianist and composer, is a 
figure to place beside that of Mengelberg. 
With Rachmaninoff, the greatest of the 
Russians, he heads the list of European mu- 
sicians today. 

Last night he played his new sei of vari- 
ations on a familiar nursery tune, a delicious 
burlesque of Wagner, Strauss and Tschai- 
kowsky, and at the same time an extraor- 
dinary evidence of solid musicianship in- 
terpreted with supreme pianistic ability. 
This fascinating composition should be 
heard again and again, for it has all the ele- 
ments of unlimited popularity. 

Dohnanyi and Mengelberg—there are 
giants in these days, after all. 

—Katharine Spaeth in The Evening Mail, 
March 7, 1921. 


Max Smith of the New York American 
said: There is in this man a perfect merg- 
ing of mentality and spirituality. But above 
all, he is a musician. A musician, who is 
governed by the finest instinct, by the finest 
sense of style, by the finest feeling and the 
finest taste. 

In recent years, Dohnanyi, the composer, 
has overshadowed Dohnanyi the pianist and 
he has appeared but infrequently in the lat- 
ter capacity. Now, like Rachmaninoff, he 
has turned temporarily to the concert hall. 
His technique is remarkable, and, as might 
be expected from a man of his attainments, 
his playing shows uncommon intellectual 
force, an admirable sense of proportion, a 
suitable recognition of the special character 
of composers and compositions. 

—Boston Evening Transcript, February 18, 
1921. 
Dohnanyi Plays Own Work 


Erno Dohnanyi, celebrated composer and 
pianist, appeared in both these capacities 
last evening with the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall. Superior in- 
telligence, poetic insight and splendid skill 
were disclosed in his variations on a nursery 
air, arranged for piano and orchestra. At 
this, its first American performance, the 
composer-soloist revealed individuality, in- 
vention and virtuosoship. 

—New York American, March 7, 1921. 


Evening Telegram says: Nothing more 
important in the way of piano playing has 
reached this city in a long time, save only 
the return of Serge Rachmaninoff, who, 
similarly, after a lapse of many years, has 
returned to charm large audiences with his 
mature art. Dohnanyi has a broad sense of 
style and of form. Dohnanyi not only is 
that, but, like Rachmaninoff, he is a pianist 
of real distinction. 

Dohnanyi is a poet of the piano. His sec- 
ond movement of Beethoven’s “Appas- 
sionata” was dreamily and hauntingly beau- 
tiful. This alone would have proved the 
artist that his reputation has claimed him 
to be. 

—Archie Bell, Cleveland News, February 28, 
1921. 


Exclusive Management: JULES DAIBER CONCERT BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


AMPICO RECORDS 


CHICKERING PIANO 
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Goldina DeW. Lewis 
Joins the Ranks of 
New York’s Artists 











in community song leadership and ora- 
torio conducting. M. A. M. 








Bispham and Lhevinne for Master 
Classes of American Conservatory 


Caryl Bensel and Aides in Nutley Con- 
cert 


NUTLEY, N. J., Feb. 28.—An artistic 
success rewarded the efforts of Caryl 
Bensel, soprano; Anna Welch, harpist; 
Douglas Stanbury, baritone, and Anne 
Tindale, accompanist, at their Lenten 


concert at the Nutley Field Club. Miss 
Bensel gave songs by Dunn, Scott, Del 
Riego, Dalcroze, Szulc, Rabey, Kramer, 
Bassett and H. T. Burleigh, and had to 
add Del Riego’s “Thank God for a Gar- 
den” and Karolyn Wells Bassett’s “The 
Icicle,” which was particularly well re- 
ceived. Mr. Stanbury is a young singer 
from Canada who has been studying in 
New York this winter. In numbers by 
Debussy, Pesard, Salvator Rosa, Si- 
bella, Brahms, Schubert, LaForge and 
Kramer, he proved himself possessed of 
interpretative gifts as well as a fine 
voice. Miss Welch contributed two 
groups of harp solos, and Miss Tindale 
accompanied ably. 
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Grainger Lectures at Yale 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 7.—The 
third Francis Bergen Memorial Lecture 
was delivered at Woolsey Hall, Yale Uni- 
versity, yesterday afternoon to a large 
and interested audience, by Percy 
Grainger. Mr. Grainger’s subject was 
“Nordic Characteristics in Music.” He 





David Bispham, Baritone, and Josef Lhevinne, Pianist, Who Will Teach at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Chicago, This Summer 





Mr. Lhevinne, after a long and suc- 


AGO, March 5.—The American 
pe 2 cessful concert tour that carried him to 





. 





Conservatory is busy with plans for 
its coming summer school session. 
Among the special features are the en- 
gagement of two distinguished artists, 
David Bispham, the veteran baritone, 
and Josef Lhevinne, the pianist, as 
directors of the master classes. 

A departure will be the post-grad- 
uate courses in public school music. 
These will be conducted by O. E. Robin- 
son in conjunction with Anne Shaw 
Faulkner -Oberndorfer and Herbert 
Cevhin will dedide: WiesineAt ibd on 
gagement in the American Conserva- 
tory master classes. His pupils during 
the past two summers have registered 
from practically every State in the 
Union. 


all parts of the country, will return for 
his second consecutive season to the 


master classes of the piano. These 
classes promise to be filled to overflow- 
ing. 

Anne Shaw _ Faulkner - Oberndorfer 


has been active as a lecturer on musi- 
cal topices for a number of seasons, and 
has lately become prominent through 
her championship of the cause of good 
music in public schools and in the home. 
Her recently published books, “Music 
History as a High School Subject” and 
“Music Appreciation,” have attracted 
widespread attention. She is the na- 
tional chairman of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Herbert Gould served during the war 
as song leader of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training station. He will direct classes 


illustrated his remarks with examples 
at the piano, from the works of Grieg, 
some American composers and himself. 
Following the lecture, the distinguished 
Australian pianist-composer and _ his 
mother, who was with him, were enter- 
tained by Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of the faculty and Frank Ber- 
gen, by whose generosity the Francis 
Bergen Memorial Lectures are made 
possible, and a group of undergraduates. 





Ernest Davis Engaged for Hays (Kan.) 
Festival 


Ernest Davis, American tenor, has 
been engaged to sing at the Hays (Kan.) 
Festival the week of May 1. He will 
be in Kansas for that date and other 
engagements during the month of May. 


Goldina De Wolf Lewis, Dramatic So- 
prano 

Goldina De Wolf Lewis, dramatic so- 

prano, was added this season to the list 

of artists who have come to New York 


to make their home. Miss Lewis was 
born in New Hampshire and has studied 
exclusively in this country, having been 
a pupil of Mme. Sembach and having 
also coached with Frank La Forge. 
Miss Lewis has thus far given her en- 
tire attention to concert and recital 
work. She will be heard in recital in 
New York next season and an extensive 
tour in the West and South are also be- 
ing arranged for her by her manager, 
Annie Friedberg. 





Albert Vertchamp, violinist, will be 
heard in St. Louis on April 20. 
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“It is a wholesome and altogether delightful experi- 
ence to hear one of John Meldrum’s recitals. This 
young American pianist is a musician of great talent, 
whose performance is unfailingly artistic. His pro- 
gram was one of tremendous scope and its wholly 
admirable performance was the accomplishment of a 
big task. Technical virtuosity and breadth of under- 
standing gave nobility and clarity of outline to the 
Mendelssohn ‘Prelude and Fugue’ in E minor and the 
impressive Beethoven-Liszt ‘Song of Penitence.’ Mr. 
Meldrum scored a great artistic success.”—Buffalo 
Evening News, Feb. 16, 1921. 


“His admirable performance brought him approval 
that was unmistakably genuine. Many novelties dis- 
tinguished Mr. Meldrum’s program, like the Rondo- 
Musette in E major of Rameau-Godowsky. It was 
played with a beauty and poetry that made it memor- 
able. Very charming delivery was given to the Chopin 
group. His touch was in turn brilliant and caressing, 
and his rippling scale work was charming. Mr. Mel- 
drum’s virtuosity made such impression’ that he was 
insistently recalled and obliged to add a double encore.” 
—Buffalo Express, Feb. 16, 1921. 


“He was received with the greatest eithusiasm, and 
proved himself a player of vigor, domination and de- 
cisiveness. His pianissimo has the spiritual quality 
of the highly sensitive artist. He excels in tonal 
coloring and broad sweeping passages, and he finds 


For Available Dates This Season and Next Address HAENSEL & JONES, 


JOH NN 


the dramatic note in everything he does. The ‘Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme of Handel,’ by Brahms, 
was a performance of such compelling musical utter- 

ence as en him added triumphs.’’—Buffalo Courier, 
eb. ; 21. 


“His rhythms are imperturbable, his tone has an 
added warmth and depth, and a marked gain in poise 
and repose enables him to give fuller expression to 
his musical feeling. Two Liszt transcriptions of Chopin 
songs, very gracefully and cleanly articulated, gave 
out an open-air freshness and vitality. A final group 
revealed his amazing technical srowees. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience was manifested throughout the 
program, and gained at the end two more encores.’’— 
Buffalo Evening Times, Feb. 16, 1921. 


“A welcome of warmth seldom accorded an artist 
in Buffalo marked the concert given last evening. 
Ovation after ovation was given the pianist, John 
Meldrum. A warm, rich tone, well developed con- 
trasts and fluency of technique that admitted of no 
criticism were displayed by the artist throughout a 
program to which many encores were demanded.’’— 
Buffalo Commercial, Feb. 16, 1921. 


“John Meldrum thrilled us. He had admirable con- 
trol of his scales and arpeggios. He gave an impres- 
sive program, ranging from the Mendelssohn ‘Prelude 
and Fugue’ to the MacDowell ‘Etude de Concert.’ ’’— 
Pittsburgh’Sun, Jan. 8, 1921. 


“Mr. Meldrum is a young man of fine accomplish- 
ments. His technical skill is quite unusual. He plays 
with remarkable accuracy. This was evident whether 
he rendered the stately messages of Mendelssohn and 
Liszt, the gentle cadences of Chopin, the caprice of 
Gluck-Saint-Saens or the rhapsodie of Dohnanyi. The 
concert study of our own MacDowell, one of the most 
brilliant of that composer’s product, was rendered bril- 
liantly, with excellent comprehension.”’ — Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, Jan. 8, 1921. 


“Mr. Meldrum commands a firm, well-rounded tone. 
In matters of detail his phrasing was well moulded. 
He played the ‘Prelude and Fugue in E Minor’ by 
Mendelssohn, the Gluck-Saint-Saens ‘Caprice,’ a group 








MELDRUM 


PIANIST 


A FEW RECENT NOTEWORTHY PRESS TRIBUTES TO HIS ART 


of Chopin numbers, and examples of Dohnanyi, Liszt 
ane MacDowell.’’—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Jan. 8, 
1921. 


“John Meldrum staggered us with his powers and 
dexterity. He offered us Liszt and a group of Chopin. 
He has an admirable scale sense. In the Gluck-Saint- 
Saens ‘Caprice sur les Airs de Ballet,’ there was a 


‘naive quality that was most infectious.’’—Pittsburgh 


Post, Jan. 8, 1921. 


“Mr. Meldrum gave a fine program which was well 


played. His technic is marvelous. He played the 
Mendelssohn ‘Prelude and Fugue,’ the Gluck-Saint- 
Saens ‘Caprice sur ies Airs de Ballet,’ the Chopin 


‘Nocturne in F” and the Brahms-Gluck ‘Gavotte’ (which 
he gave as an encore) in a most praiseworthy fashion.” 
—Baltimore Evening Sun, Dec. 21, 1920. 


“John Meldrum is a really remarkable performer. 
His absolute certainty of technical manipulation is 
marvelous. The first group, consisting of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Prelude and Fugue’ and ‘Caprice sur les 
Airs de Ballet,’ Gluck-Saint-Saens, was a delight to 
listen to. There was a sprightliness and vivacity 
about his work and an interpretative quality about his 
presentation that was thoroughly inspiriting. 

“The pianist’s concluding group served but further 
to attest to his phenomenal surety of execution.”’’— 
Baltimore News, Dec. 22, 1920. 


“He showed technical and artistic results whose 
excellency was of a high order. His performance of 
difficult works was amazing.’’—Baltimore American, 
Dec. 22, 1920. 


“The audience heard a player who has developed a 
remarkable technique and whose execution has finish 
and accuracy. Mr. Meldrum played the difficult pre- 
lude and fugue, opys 35, by Mendelssohn, a caprice 
on airs from a ballet by Gluck, arranged by Saint- 


Saens; three numbers by Chopin, one of them the 
great ballade in G minor, opus 23; a rhapsody by 
Dohnanyi, a Canzonetta by Liszt and a MacDowell 
etude. Most of these works make unusual demands 
upon the pianist, and he was recalled a number of 
times and played diverse encores.’’—Baltimore Sun, 
Dec. 22, 1920. 





AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 
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Return to America 
Season 1921-22 





Former Tours Played with 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Orchestra 
Cincinnati Orchestra 
St. Louis Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


“He made an impression that will not 
soon be forgotten.’— P. V. R. Key. 
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POUL EEL eo 


For Terms, Dates, etc., Address 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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Baltimore Cheers When Chicago 
Forces Break Operatic Drought 








Sees Augury for More Music in 
Success of Visitors’ Brief 


Season 


ALTIMORE, March 12.— Capacity 


audiences at the Lyric Theater were 
.roused to demonstrate their feelings in 
the warmest and most enthusiastic man- 
ner when the Chicago Opera Association 
cave performances here on March 7, 8 
ind 9. Some 1200 people crowded the 
vailable standing room on each occa- 
ion, 
The enthusiasm was natural, as there 
has been no grand opera here for many 


seasons. In fact, the last visit of 
the Chicago Association occurred a 
decade ago. The great interest in the 


present return of the company was a 
proof that Baltimoreans are eager to 


hear such organizations. This eagerness 
was shown not only in town. To meet 
the demand, special trains were arranged 
to convey those who came from the near- 
by cities. 

The attendance at the three perform- 
ances probably marks the crest of public 
support given to any musical venture 
here. Long absence of high-class opera 
had whetted appetites, and the crowds 
seemed to feast upon the fare provided 
each night. Public enthusiasm had been 
pitched high through the efforts of the 
local press, a special civic interest being 
given through well-written appeals in the 
pages of the Baltimore Municipal Jour- 
nal. Such unprecedented approval of the 


cultural value of grand opera to the 
community had to have its arousing 
effect. 


This energy is traceable to the efforts 
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concert in the Auditorium. 


artists. 


hearing Mme. Liebling. 


song was a joy to hear. 








which the artists kindly repeated.” 


H. GODFREY TURNER 





Estelle Liebling 


In Springfield, Mass. : 











“The two artists had much in common, splendid big voices, mature and 
finished style, and an instant appeal to their audience. 
lowed that among the very choicest things of the evening were the two duets, ; 
‘La c1 darem la mano,’ from ‘Don Giovanni,’ and ‘Vendetta,’ from ‘Rigoletto.’ : 
: The Mozart duet especially brought out the charm and elegance of both 


} “The concert-going public is fortunate in again having the opportunity of 
She is a singer of rare distinction, with a wonder- 
fully expressive voice and a rare gift of interpretation. 
immediately in the beautiful group of modern French songs, which she gave 
first, and she has just the right spirit, the high degree of skill, and the 
necessary dramatic instinct to bring out the subtleties of this school, and each 
‘Carneval,’ by Foudrain, was one of her encores. 
“For her second group she sang ‘Maria aus dem Berge,’ a beautiful song 
by Kienzl, done in wonderfully smooth German, Osgood’s striking ‘On Eribeg . 
Island,’ in English, and a gay little song by Max Liebling, ‘Love Came In at , 
the Door,’ with ‘A Summer Day’ as encore. . 


> “The concert closed with a splendid perfoftmance of the duet, ‘Vendetta,’ 


Management: 


1400 Broadway, New York City 


: (Joint Recital With Riccardo Stracciari, March 3) 
FROM THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 

; “Riccardo Stracciari, one of the world’s greatest baritones, and Estelle : 
¢ Liebling, also one of the best singers now before the public, gave a beautiful  ¢ 


So it naturally fol- 


This she disclosed 











of a committee of citizens who, as guar- 
antors, risked larged sums to fulfill the 
desire to provide superior musical pro- 
ductions. The guarantors, forty or more 
in number, with Dr. Hugh H. Young as 
chairman, and an advisory committee 
under the leadership of Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme, deserve the heartiest commen- 
dations for their enterprise. Through 
the energetic work of Frederick R. Hu- 
ber, the Baltimore representative for the 
Chicago Opera Association, the details 
were smoothly arranged, and the season 
added the finest feather to Mr. Huber’s 
managerial cap. 

“Monna Vanna,” Fevrier’s opera, new 
to Baltimore, with Mary Garden in the 
title réle and Muratore and Baklanoff in 
the principal male parts, was a work 
that met with instant appreciation on 
the first night. Miss Garden was con- 


vincing vocally, as well as histrionically. 
“Traviata,” with Galli-Curci as Violetta, 
on the second night, occasioned the wild- 
est demonstration. It need but be said 
that the singer was in excellent form and 
that Alessandro Bonci and Carlo Galeffi 
added to the enjoyment of the evening. 
The last night’s bill, “Otello,” with 
Charles Marshall as the Moor, the 
charming Rosa Raisa as Desdemona, 
and the inimitable Titta Ruffo as Iago, 
was another triumph for the company. 
Polacco and Cimini, the conductors, like 
the singers, had to acknowledge the ap- 
plause of the audiences. An orchestra 
of large proportions added to the artistic 
success of each presentation, and the ac- 
tive chorus shared in the honors. Doubt- 
less this very successful visit will encour- 
age the Chicago Opera Association to 
visit Baltimore annually. F.C. B. 








Henry Seibert to 
Visit Italy with 
Yon, His Master 





Henry F. Seibert, Organist, of 
Reading, Pa. 


READING, PA., March 7.—At Trinity 
Lutheran Church last evening, the can- 
tata by J. H. Maunder, “Penitence, 
Pardon and Peace,” was finely given 
under the direction of Henry F. Seibert, 
organist and choirmaster, who has as 
soloists with his chorus choir of forty 
voices Catherine Yocum, soprano; Amy 
J. Brumbach, contralto; Joseph Vozella, 
tenor, and Daniel Weidner, bass. An 
equally good production of “The Seven 
Last Words,” by Dubois, is expected for 
Palm Sunday. 

Since last June, Mr. Seibert has been 
studying with Pietro A. Yon, the emi- 
nent organist and composer, who makes 
his headquarters in New York where 
he is connected with the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier. On the eighteenth of 
the coming June, Mr. Seibert is to sail 
with Mr. Yon to Italy, the latter’s native 
country, to continue his studies inten- 
sively with him there. The organists 
will locate in Piedmont, where the Yon 
family home is, and there Mr. Seibert 
will concentrate on his work in organ, 
piano and composition. He will have 


the opportunity of appearing with Mr. 
Yon in some of the leading cities of 
Italy and will have the advantage of 
criticism by some of that country’s mas- 
ters. Mr. Seibert’s accomplishments 
will be demonstrated for an American 
audience when he gives his second local 
recital, after Easter. 





To Give Verdi-Puccini Program in 
Buffalo 
The Misses Kraft, Bellanca and 


Michael of Buffalo will present in Elm- 
wood Hall of that city on March 30 a 
sextet of singers in a Verdi-Puccini pro- 
gram similar to the programs given at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night concerts. The singers taking part 
in the program will be Marie Rappold, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Thomas Chalmers, 
Kitty Beale, Helena Marsh and Tandy 
MacKenzie. 
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Leopold 
Godowsky 


four favorite pieces 
from his 


TRIAKONTAMERON 
e 
A Watteau paysage 


Rendezvous 
Alt-Wien 
Lament 


Price each, 60 cents, net 
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G. Schirmer - 


New York 




















WILL CONDUCT A 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


FOR PROFESSIONAL PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
IN NEW YORK CITY, BEGINNING JUNE FIRST 


EARLY APPLICATION FOR TIME RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AND COMMUNICATIONS ADDRESSED TO 


04 WEST 75th STREET, NEW YORK 


Steinway Piano 


EDWIN HUGHES 
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After an absence of some years in Europe this famous 
soprano has returned to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
this season. Bori is numbered among the great artists who 
make Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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This brilliant new tenor has scored a distinct success 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. It is fitting that 
he has chosen to associate himself with the great artists 
who make Victor Records. 





Victor Talking Machine Company 


- Camden, New Jersey 
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Panorama of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


Another Triumph for the Krakauer Piano! 


TTL 





Seton Hill College 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


TUPDEUEEOOUOTUATIELUEEDESA UPTO T EA APU EE ET OPERA ON TAT 


January 20th, 1921 


Mr. H. H. Fleer, 
c/o C. C. Mellor Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


TOT 


My dear Sir: 


In union with your many other well 
pleased patrons, it gives the faculty of 
Seton Hill Conservatory great pleasure to 
express their appreciation of the worth 
of the Krakauer Piano. There are at 
present installed in the Music School here 
four Grand and eighteen Upright Krakauer 
Pianos, all most satisfactory. They are 
well suited to the needs of the student, 
and yet possess a beauty of tone that may 
serve the most exacting artist. 


Seton Hill wishes for the Krakauer 
Piano new success with each new year. 


ce 


Very ‘truly yours, 


i eitee Chet 


TELE LLC CCL 








The long list of conservatories, schools, colleges and other educational 
institutions which have chosen the Krakauer constitutes the highest 
possible tribute not only to Krakauer tone but to Krakauer durability. 


Krakauer Art Catalog on Request 





KRAKAUER BROS. :: 197 Cypress Ave. :: NEW YORK CITY 
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Samaroff Progresses Through Beethoven 
Sonata List 


Olga Samaroff gave the sixth of her 
series of eight Beethoven Sonata reci- 
tals in Aeolian Hall Thursday afternoon, 


March 10. As on previous occasions a 
soodly company of students and artists 
attended. Four sonatas were given this 
time: Op. 79 in G, Op. 81 in E Flat, Op. 
<4 in F, and Op. 57 in F. Minor, the 
« Appassionata.” 

Fittingly placed last on the program, 
-ince it was the emotional if not the his- 
‘orical summit of the group, the Ap- 
yassionata revealed not only Beethoven 
at his greatest, but Mme. Samaroff at 
ner finest. There was breadth and dignity 
yn her reading of the first movement, 
poetry and variety in the variations, 
and, in the finale, virtuosity in abund- 
ance. The allegro portion of the move- 
ment was indeed taken almost too fast 
—a common error. But the presto coda 
was both dazzling and compelling musi- 
cally, and rounded out a finely consid- 
ered conception of one of the greatest 
of the composer’s piano works. 

Almost too chastely classical was the 
reading of the romantic “Les Adieux” 
sonata. But the G Major work, a com- 
paratively unimportant one, was played 
with a fair share of the enthusiasm it 
deserves, while the slight but perennially 
gracious Sonata in F had an unmistak- 


able lilt in it. 





Gunster in Canadian Recital 


BRANTFORD, ONT., March 5.—Freder- 
ick Gunster was presented to the musi- 
lovers of Brantford at the second concert 
of the Musical Art Series. His singing 
of his opening air, Gluck’s “O del mio 
dolee ardor,” was a lesson in the classic 
style, a fine example of legato singing. 
In subsequent songs by American com- 
posers the tenor also won applause. His 
interpretation of Harriet Ware’s “The 
Cross” was memorable. 








Films Doing Missionary 
Work for Music, Says Rapée 








Conductor at Capitol Theater 
Believes Majority of New 
Music-Lovers Are Converted 
Through the Theaters—The 
Psychology of Motion Pic- 
ture Music 


ACH year the number of New York’s 

music lovers grows apace. What 
particular forces beget these new pa- 
trons of the concert world is a question. 
That this increase is directly traceable 
to the musical work being conducted in 
the larger moving picture houses, is the 
belief of Erno Rapée, conductor of the 
Capitol Theater Orchestra, the largest 
in any moving picture house. 

“Within the last few seasons, thou- 
sands of new subscribers have been 
added to the lists of the leading sym- 
phony orchestras,” began Mr. Rapée. 
“Where do these new music-lovers come 


from? It is my sincere belief that were 
we to measure the various causes which 
have worked toward this increase, we 
would find that the moving picture thea- 
ters were the chief contributors. 

“The steady advance and progress in 
the music of the moving picture houses 
of the higher class have had a parallel 
effect upon the tastes of our public. The 
audiences who come here week after 
week can hardly fail to be influenced by 
the performances of the orchestra. And 
that they actually come as much for the 





Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe 
Erno Rapée, Conductor of the Orchestra 
at the Capitol Theater 


purpose of hearing the orchestral. num- 
ber as the picture, we have been able to 
gauge, by their interest in the offerings, 
by the unstinted applause and by nu- 
merous letters to that effect which each 
week unfailingly brings. 

“Many of the patrons who come here 
first, come unacquainted with the signi- 
ficance of symphonic works and orches- 








THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Announces that the eminent New York Vocal Teacher 


DUDLEY BUCK 


has been secured for the summer session, June 13 to July 23. 


Individual Instruction, Master Classes, Lectures, Discussion Classes. 


Reservations now booking. 


For information address’ 


H. L. BUTLER, Dean 
School of Fine Arts 


Lawrence, Kansas 


University of Kansas 
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tras. They come again and again and 
become enthusiasts, and I have no doubt 
that many of these graduate from this 
training into a sincere appreciation for 
even more advanced symphonic music, 
becoming subscribers to the symphony 
concerts. 

“My program each week is arranged 
with great care. I try never to repeat 
any orchestral offering during a year. 
Therefore I present fifty-two numbers, 
and out of these I try to have some that 
haven’t been done before in this coun- 
try. I do some experimenting in the 
way of numbers. 

“Another thing of interest to me is 
that our audiences each week number 
some of the greatest musicians in this 
country who come to hear the orchestra. 
I know this to be so because they tell 
me so, and many of them do not miss a 
single week. The chief reason for this 
is that some of the lighter symphonic 
work, which the regular orchestras do 
not give often, can be heard here done 
on a symphonic standard. 

“The gratification in doing work of 
this kind is very great, possibly greater 
than with the symphony orchestra. The 
audience is always enthusiastic, and I 
have to bow again and again and make 
my men stand up and share the ap- 
plause. Besides, the actual results seen 
in creating a music-loving public are 
most pleasing. 

“Into this work, too, there enters a 
psychological aspect not found in the 
ordinary symphonic work. The sense 
of vision must be soothed as well as the - 
auditory sense. In the regular sym- 
phony concert one is dealing with an 
audience which already loves music, and 
no actual missionary work has to be 
done. The appearance of the leader is 
of little consequence; what the audience 
considers is his musicianship. But 
here, we must take great pains t» please 
the eye, as well, and hence we must be 
addedly alert.” yr. & G. 





Hear Program Devoted to Works of Gus- 
tave L. Becker 


A program devoted to the composi- 
tions of Gustave L. Becker was given at 
Carnegie Hall, in Studio 110, Tuesday 
evening, March 8, by Alice Ralph Wood, 
soprano; Mrs. Adele Luis Rankin, so- 
prano; Theodora Bushnell, contralto, and 
Mr. Becker, at the piano Twenty-five 
of the New York composer-teacher’s 
works were presented, to the gratification 
of a good-sized audience. The program 
was thoroughly diversified, ranging 
from the quaint and fanciful to the deep- 
ly emotional. 





Two Succeses for Miss Zielinska 


Genia Zielinska, Polish-American col- 
oratura soprano, was particularly suc- 
cessful in two February appearances. 
On Feb. 3 she was heard in Springfield, 
Mo., under the auspices of the Spring- 
field Music Club, at the Teachers’ Col- 
lege Auditorium. The Rotary Club of 
Guthrie, Okla., arranged her appear- 
—— ne in a full recital program on 

eb. 9. 





Lankow in Many Concerts 


Edward Lankow, the basso, has re- 
cently appeared in concerts with the New 
York Mozart Society, Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale, with the “Shriners” 
at Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, in Lewis- 
town, Pa., Utica, N. Y., Montreal, Can., 
Belleville, Tll., St. Louis, Mo., Colorado 
Springs, Boulder, Col.; Norfolk, Va., 
ee Va., Palm Beach and Miami, 
Fla. 


T will be the standard reference book, 
because it will contain data on the musical 
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AROLINA LAZZARIT ten 


Prima Donna Contralto,Metropolitan Opera Co. 


New Management: 
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OPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42"? St, New York. 
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Beautiful voice and thrilling range. 


—N. Y. Globe 


Delightfully smooth and even voice. 
—Washington Times 


Rich and powerful, pleasing personality, 
superb rendition. 
—Edwin Stringham, Denver News 


IN 
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Resonant voice, manly bearing. 
—Max Smith, N. Y. American 


Sings admirably. 
—N. Y. Sun 


Remarkable voice, dramatic temperament, 
enthusiasm. 
—Edward Moore, Chicago Journal 
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Museum Concerts Among Mannes’s 





Finest Beneficent Musical Works 
By Alice Fenn Coffin 





(With Front Page Portrait) 


fbr has never been anything quite 
like those evenings of music at the 
{etropolitan Museum of Art. They are 
‘ree—but that is an old story; they are 
eld in a beautiful building—and that is 
in old story; they have a remarkable 


uality—and that is the new story. 
This quality comes from the mys- 
terious commingling of the seen and the 
unseen, which we call atmosphere. No 
one knows what element predominates 
to create the peculiarly moving charac- 
ter of the concerts. The leader should 
be considered first, because these eve- 
nings give him a great happiness. David 
Mannes had no sooner become an artist 
than he set to work to blaze (for children 
without _—? a path through the wild- 
erness, where he, as a boy, suffered art- 
istic hunger and drought; and now he 
has been elected, to offer, in our great- 
est treasure-house, a feast to all who 
choose to come. And they do come! 
The first concert, three years ago, drew 
an audience of 500—now they not infre- 

















WASHINGTON TIMES:— 


“Josef Stopak is a substantially good 
violinist. He is direct, unaffected and 
secure, and his pure lyric beauty of 
tone and absolutely perfect intonation 
were ornaments to his musicianly inter- 
pretations of a program in which the 
beautiful overbalanced type or tempera- 
ment. 

“Purity in technique and finesse of 
delineation gave much charm to Mr. 
Stopak’s playing of his lyric composi- 
tions. He made most beautiful the 
plaintive folk themes of the Couperin- 
Salmon ‘Les Cherubins’ with lovely tone 
and shading that held to the formalism 
of the work. His Mozart displayed the 
sweetness of his violin song, and the 
Guiraud ‘Melodie’ was also compellingly 
lovely.""—Feb. 26, 1921. 


WASHINGTON POST:— 


“His is a very virile bow, producing 
a clear, liquid tone, and playing with 
deep expression and tenderness. He gave 
a varied and difficult program; his play- 
ing of the concerto in A minor, by Vi- 
valdi-Nachez, being an especially in- 
teresting and facile interpretation of 
an impressive composition. Desplanes- 
Nachez’s ‘Intrada’, the Couperin-Salmon 
‘Les Cherubins,’ and Tor Aulin’s ‘Ber- 
ceuse’ were also enthusiastically re- 
ceived. In addition to the formal pro- 
gram, the violinist gave a Bach minuet, 
Cui’s ‘Orientale,’ and Kreisler’s ‘Liebes- 
lied,” as encores.""—Feb. 26, 1921. 


WASHINGTON HERALD:— 

“Mr. Stopak has a tone very musical, 
almost vocal, and in the pianissimo pas- 
sages plaintive and agpeating. He plays 
with feeling and intelligence. His sense 
of pitch is true, and after cach number 
he was recalled until he responded with 
an encore. His best number was ‘Les 
Cherubins,’ Couperin-Salmon, and _his 
final encore, by Cui, was _ beautifully 
done.”—Feb. 26, 1921. 


WASHINGTON STAR:— 

“Mr. Stopak is a violinist with pure 
tone and excellent bowing at his com- 
mand. His playing of the short, melodi- 
ous Vivaldi concerto in A minor was 
perhaps the best thing he did, his spic- 
cato tue especially excellent. In two 
groups of shorter compositions, Mr. Sto- 
pak moved the audience to insistent ap- 
plause. His playing of numbers by the 
older violin composers, including Cou- 
perin and Tartini, was pleasing.’’—Feb. 
26, 1921. 


READING HERALD-TELEGRAM :— 


“Stopak produced a tone of rare 
eauty in the inspiring introduc- 
tion, (Bruch G minor Concerto) and in 
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Management: Haensel & Jones 


quently have an audience of 10,000. And 
such an audience! No lover of lovely 
sound need fear the restlessness that 
marks the usual crowd. The vast throng 
is quiet. And it is made up of unquiet 
elements. Whole families make little 
patriarchal islands in the mass and the 
children drop quietly to sleep, undis- 
mayed by the thunder of the drums. The 
great hall is a solid mass of standing 
figures facing the high balcony. They 
cannot see the orchestra, only a few 
can see the conductor, and yet this is 
what happens. 

The social quality varies as much as 
the racial. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
gives the January series, comes in with 
a camp-stool under his arm, looking for 
some spot not pre-empted by a more for- 
tunate stevedore. There are chairs for 
about 2000; the other thousands meet 
the situation according to taste. Each 
guest is treated with quiet courtesy. 
When the main hall is filled, the great 
stairs become tiers of seats, and democ- 
racy even perches herself upon the ma- 
jestic sarcophagi of the august 
Ptolemies. A young Italian artisan said 


to me, with eyes aglow, “This is the most 
wonderful thing in America. In my 
country the rich men spend their money 
upon music for themselves.” A worn 
little woman told her neighbor she left 
her home beyond Brooklyn at four o’clock 
to get a good seat. Two hours before 
the first sound of the violins is heard, 
every vantage place is taken. Ameri- 
cans in the making are here from all the 
quarters of the globe, harmonious and 
happy. 
The Cream of the Cream 

The music is not of the class known 
as “popular.” Mr. Mannes believes his 
creative listeners want the best in the 
best sense. He gives them the loveliest 
things, the finest composers have done— 
nothing abstruse or peculiar or faddish, 
the clear, clean best. And the best of 
the best gets the most applause. Some- 
how, something of the consecration of 
the leader must go out to these people 
with his message of potential brother- 
hood. “A peace conference without 
trumpetings,” he calls it, “a beautiful 
defiance of pessimism.” 

This is music done by professionals, 
but not professionally. It is not always 
possible to command the same body of 
men, so imagine the fine tempered cour- 
age it takes to lead masterpieces, after 
one rehearsal. No conductor 
thought of himself would dare start off 
on so gallant an adventure. 

It takes money for rehearsals, so if 
there were more of them, there must be 
fewer concerts. It is meet that the audi- 














Convincing and Unanimous Opinions of the 
Press of WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE and READING 


ABOUT 


JOSEF 


STOPAK 





the including Allegro his fine, double 
stopping was very well done and highly 


musical in effect. He has a very light 
bow, the tone is thrilling and the luscious 
warmth and fragrance of his art will 
never be forgotten by those who heard 
him. In Wieniawski'’s Tarantelle he gave 
runs and passage work that shimmered 
like a necklace of pearls, and likewise 
made of sheer technical episodes the 
most charming and melodious music 
imaginable. Stopak’s impressive stage 
presence and the absence of the usual 
exaggerated mannerisms are most com- 
mendable assets.""—Nov. 29, 1920. 


READING NEWS-TIMES:— 


Mr. Stopak appeared in the second 
number of the program, Bruch’s Con- 
certo in G minor, with orchestral ac- 
companiment. This offering was keenly 
enjoyed and was vociferously encored.” 
—Nov. 29, 1920. 


READING EAGLE:— 


“Josef Stopak played a big part in the 
success of the concert. He is a mas- 
terly musician.”—Nov. 29, 1920. 


BALTIMORE SUN:— 


“Stopak should land in the ranks of 
the very great. He is possessed of a 
modest demeanor and a decidedly un- 
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assuming presence, a condition which 
allows for a full appreciation of his 
very evident gifts. His tone is one of 
liquid fluency and surprising warmth. 
He never attempts scaling emotional 
heights by the impassioned Slavic meth- 
od, his playing being marked by a serene 
beauty, an aloofness. He reminds of 
the detached, impeccable manner of 
Heifetz, only in the present we find a 
more gratifying amount of earthly charm 
and intensity. 

“The opening Nachez arrangement of 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in A minor was done 
with remarkable tonal purity and a flaw- 
less intonation which never disappeared. 
Finely played were the Mozart ‘An- 
dante’ and the Tartini-Kreisler ‘Varia- 
tion,” which were projected with a vivid, 
sparkling technic.’"—Jan. 28, 1921. 


BALTIMORE SUN:— 


‘He deserves to take high rank among 
those who have won renown on the 
concert stage. His Baltimore debut 
proved him to possess an enenceney 
fine tone. He plays with great finis 
and repose and exhibits a quality all 
his own. Entirely free from any tendency 
to catch after effect, and surmounting 
the greatest technical difficulties with 
ease, he displays a fluency that invests 
his work with deep interest and charm. 
The Mozart andante, for instance, was 
given with a grace, a clarity and sim- 
plicity that made it stand out with the 
distinctness of a clear-cut cameo, while 
the Tartini variations on a theme of 
Corelli showed his astonishing skill in 
bowing.”—Jan. 28, 1921. 


BALTIMORE EVENING SUN:— 


“Stopak is a most intriguing artist. 
His performance is marked y an 
extraordinary poise and always by the 
deepest gravity. His playing is always 
exquisite. His tone is very round and 
pure and beautiful, an insinuating kind 
of tone that won immediate and en- 
thusiastic recognition. With such equip- 
ment, such facility and assurance, this 
player should go far.’’—Jan. 31, 1921. 


BALTIMORE NEWS:— 


“That he is a gooc player is undeni- 
able. He possesses a good, vigorous 
tone, plays easily and smoothly and 
produces his double stopping effectively. 
The Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto in A minor, 
in which clear technic and temperament 
were well combined, was an interesting 
example of his skill. The Tartini ‘Vari- 
ations’ were very well given.’’"—Jan. 28, 
1921. 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN:— 


“He showed an exceedingly attractive 
tone under good control, a broad style, 
polish and warmth."’—Jan. 28, 1921. 


New York City 
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ence should go step by step with this 
idealist, who works along real lines. 
If the ship of state is headed for the 
rocks, he sees the arts as the rescuers. 
Beauty, speaking through the spirit, must 
save the world; and after an experience 
with that wonderful throng at the 
Museum, one goes out into the night, 
believing there is “left behind the am- 
bient benison of that great art which 
man carries in his soul.’ 


ACTIVITY IN WHEELING 


Elmer G. Hoelzle Does Excellent Work 
in Busy Season 


WHEELING, W. VaA., March 5.—A 
series of successes, culminating in the 
recent presentation of Thomas’s oratorio, 


“Swan and Skylark,” recently, has re- 
warded the efforts of Elmer G. Hoelzle, 
director of music at the First Presby- 
terian Church, in what has proved to be 
a very active season. Mr. Hoelzle has 
brought to his work an earnestness and 
inspiring enthusiasm, and the results of 
his endeavors have brought him the 
recognition of music lovers. On several 
occasions the church has been too small 
to accommodate all those who desired to 
hear the notable works he has presented. 

Last year he directed a capital per- 
formance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 
This season he has gone on to further 
accomplishments. Several hundreds were 
unable to gain admission to a presenta- 
tion of Gaul’s “The Holy City.” This 
was followed by a remarkably successful 
“old time sing,” in which the songs of 
yesterday were revived. Much of the 
music at the church services has been of 
unusually distinctive merit, and in addi- 
tion to his work as director Mr. Hoelzle 
has used his tenor voice to excellent 
effect. 

Then, a few weeks ago, came the per- 
formance of the “Swan and Skylark,” 
which formed the second part of a diver- 
sified program presented by the Handel- 
Haydn Club. On this occasion Mina 








‘Hager, contralto, of Chicago, and Chester 


Humphreys, tenor, of Pittsburgh, were 
the principal soloists. The club in its 
chorus work again gave evidence of its 
careful training under the direction of 
Mr. Hoelzle. 





New York Symphony and Frieda Hem- 
pel Appear on Buffalo Series 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—The Engle 
concert series, locally managed by Mai 
Davis Smith, presented the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conduc- 
tor, with Frieda Hempel as soloist, for 
the fourth of the series. Wagnerian 
numbers and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony comprised the orchestral part of 
the program which was given a brilliant 
performance. Mme. Hempel sang an 
aria from Mozart’s “Il Seraglio” and 
Verdi’s “Ernani Involami” with much 
charm of expression and tonal beauty. 

John Lund and his orchestra attracted 
a large audience at the Municipal con- 
cert of Feb. 27. The Brahms Male 
Quartet sang some excellent numbers 
and Irwin S.. Binder, local organist, con- 
tributed solos of merit. F. H. H. 





Deny Report That New Auditorium Is 
to be Used for Concert Purposes 


It was reported last week that the 
auditorium in the new building being 
erected upon the site of the old St. 
Bartholomew Church at Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-fourth Street, would be 
opened in the fall as a concert hall, fol- 
lowing a break in the plans to lease it 
for Christian Science services. The 
rumor was discredited at the office of 
the renting agent, who stated that there 
had been no change whatsoever from the 
original plans, in regard to the use of 
the auditorium. 





Dadmun Demonstrates Versatility in 
Program at Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, MaAss., March 5.—Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, gave an enjoyable 
recital before the Middlesex Women’s 
Club on Feb. 28. His program was .one 
of wide variety, ranging from the seven- 
teenth century classics to modern Rus- 
sian songs and Negro spirituals. His 
versatility in interpretation was amply 
demonstrated. I. F. BD. 


Hambourg Playing Scott and Grainger 
Works 

Mark Hambourg has been playing 

piano works of Cyril Scott and Percy 

Grainger in Paris, with success, accord- 





ing to recent reports. He will include 
these compositions in the programs 
which he will give on tour in South 


Africa shortly. 
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It is NOT a directory; it is a GUIDE. 


The inadequacy of all books available is proven by the in- 
creasingly large correspondence received by MUSICAL 
AMERICA, asking for information which they should 
contain. Their inadequacy has made imperative the publica- 


tion of MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE. 


We are responding to the demand made on us for a standard, 
authentic guide. The music-loving public has sponsored the idea of 
its publication. We are executing their wishes. 








MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE will be constructive, informative, 


educational, comprehensive, practical in size and format. 


The book will be advertised and will be on sale at the principal 
points throughout the country, such as the principal book stores, 
the periodical distributing agencies, music stores, etc. Price $2.00 








Only a limited number of advertising pages is available. The position of the adver- 


tising in the GUIDE will be exactly in the order of its receipt by us. 
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RECENT 


Concert Triumphs 
f 


MARIE 


TIFFANY 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Marie Tiffany Triumphs in 
| Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield Republican, Jan. 3, 1921: 


“Marie Tiffany has a _ beautiful 
voice, a real lyric soprano with a 
warm quality not often heard, and 
she sang with taste and intelligence.” 


Springfield Union, Jan. 3, 1921: 


“Miss Marie Tiffany known to 
| more thousands through the Bruns- 
wick records she makes than can 
ever hear her sing in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, proved a wel- 
come addition to the list of the 
really good singers introduced to 
Springfield audiences by the associa- 
tion impresario board. She well 
knows not only how to manage but 
how to control a voice of rarely 
| appealing lyric beauty.” 


The Dallas (Tex.) Dispatch: 


“The singing of this artist is a 
happy combination of fine tone, 
clean-cut distinction and beauty and 
grace, 


The Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette: 


“She has a sympathetic, flexible 
voice, Her placement is excellent 
and she sings without apparent ef- 
fort, giving the impression that she 
as a reserve of dramatic force.” 

















El Paso (Tex.) Morning Times: 


“It was delightful to listen to this 
charming singer, who possesses not 
| Only striking beauty, but a magnetic 
and vivid personality that captivated 
‘er audience from the moment of 
er appearance.” 











Exclusive Management: 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONCERT DIRECTION, INC. 
16 West 36th St., New York City 
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ENSEMBLE FEATURES MARK DETROIT WEEK 





Gabrilowitsch Forces Offer 
Native Works—Bolm Ballet 
and Salzedo Appear 


DETROIT, March 10.—Orchestra’ Hall 
was the gathering place for the cus- 
tomary huge throng of Sunday concert- 
goers on March 6, when the Detroit 
Symphony gave a program. On this 
oceasion, Mr. Kolar introduced to De- 
troit three compositions, “A Chippewa 
Vision” and “A Chippewa Love Song” 
by Busch and a Rococo Suite by Saar. 
The Saar suite received the more enthu- 
Siastic greeting, probably because it is 


frankly melodious. A Mozart Serenade 
for strings was charming in its quaint 
simplicity and won unstinted admiration 
for the entire string choir. Gustave F. 
Heim, of the orchestra, played two trum- 
pet solos and was effusively applauded. 
Both performances were artistic to the 
last degree. Djina Ostrowska, harpist, 
assisted Mr. Heim and greatly enhanced 
his performance. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
social and musical season occurred on 
March 8, when Juliet K. Hammond and 
Isabel Hurst presented the Bohm Ballet 
and Little Symphony. The performance 
was for the benefit of the Child Welfare 
Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club and a capacity audience gathered 
at Orchestra Hall. The first half of the 
program was devoted to contributions by 
the orchestra and a group of harp solos 
by Carlos Salzedo, who also acted as 
conductor. In spite of the size of the 
auditorium, the miniature symphony 
was heard to advantage and much ap- 


plause was evoked, especially by a 
Pierné suite. Mr. Salzedo’s playing 
maintained its customary lofty standard. 
The second half of the evening was 
given entirely to Adolph Bolm and his 
company, which was seen in a series of 
short numbers. Mr. Bolm’s contribu- 
tions were, of course, the outstanding 
feature, his Spanish dances proving es- 
pecially popular. Griffes’s ‘““White Pea- 
cock,” danced by Margit Leeraas, was 
one of the notable successes, and a Chi- 
nese Fantasy with music by Seeling, was 
extremely popular. 


Music of a quality with which we are 
far from surfeited, held an audience in 
rapt attention on March 9, when Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Ilya Schkolnik gave a 
sonata recital et Temple Beth El. These 
two artists have been associated for 
many months and that fact, no doubt, 
was partially responsible for the re- 
markable unity of purpose and blend of 
their musical personalities which they 
achieved in the Brahms D Minor Sonata 
and that in E Flat of Beethoven. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch imbued the Schumann 
Sonata in G Minor with a warmth and 
intensity that made it gleam with in- 
finite variety of colors. Mr. Schkolnik 
played the Bach Chaconne for violin 
alone. His playing was scholarly and 
his tone resonant. Like Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, he was recalled to the platform 
a half dozen times. The audience was 
one of the most enthusiastic of the sea- 
son and tendered the artists an ovation. 

An interesting event of March was the 
concert given at the Y. W. C. A. by the 
Paganini Club, for the benefit of the 
Detroit Symphony fund. The club, com- 
posed of pupils of May Leggett Abel, 
violinist, and F. L. Abel, ’cellist, had the 
assistance of a singer and netted more 
than $100 for the fund. M. McD. 





Phillip Gordon Plays 
in Arkansas on His 
Long Ampico Tour 





Phillip Gordon, Pianist (Left), with His 
Friend, Clarence Burg, at 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Fort SMITH, ARK., March 7.—The ex- 
tensive tour arranged for Phillip Gor- 
don, pianist, in demonstration of the 
Ampico Reproducing Piano, has brought 
him to Arkansas, with most gratfying 
results. The recitals in which he has 
been heard in this State have evoked 
much favorable comment, on his tech- 
nical and interpretative powers alike. 
The Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase, 
the Beethoven-Seiss “Country Dance,” 
the Twelfth Rhapsody of Liszt, an In- 
dian dance by Eastwood Lane, the famil- 
iar Andante Cantabile of Tchaikovsky, 
Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhapsody, some 
Chopin numbers and the Paganini-Liszt 
“a Campanella” provided ample test of 
the artist and the reproducing instru- 
ment alike. During his stay here, Mr. 
Gordon has been visiting Clarence Burg, 
a leading pianist of Arkansas. 





Paulist Choir Heard by Large Audience 
at Brooklyn Concert 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
filled to the last seat with enthusiastic 
admirers of the Paulist Choristers at 
their annual Brooklyn concert, recently. 
Father Finn, conductor, led his large 
chorus of men and boys in a sterling 


program, which included a series of me- 
dieval numbers, a group of modern Rus- 
sian compositions and early Italian 
works. Rachmaninoff’s “Song of the 
Angels” was very well sung. Master 
Tomas Huber sang “Silent Night,” ac- 
companied by the chorus, and as an 
encore, “The Bird and the Rose.” As- 
sisting the choristers were John Finne- 
gan, tenor; James J. Byrne, basso; Anne 
Wolcott, as accompanist, and Stanley 
Van Wart, organist. A. T. S. 





PANGRAC IN CZECH SONGS 





Tenor and Aids Feature Native Songs 
in Costume at Recital 


A program of unusual interest was 
presented by Francis Pangrac, tenor, as- 
sisted by Mme. Anna Fuka-Pangrac, 
pianist, and Bohumil Vaska, ’cellist, at 
the Hotel Plaza, Thursday afternoon of 
last week. In addition to old English 
airs and songs by Massenet, Giordani 
and Liszt, Mr. Pangrac was heard in a 
number of delightful Czech and Slovak 
songs in national costume, which proved 
to be the feature of the afternoon. His 
singing of them bespoke an intimate 
knowledge of the people from which they 
have sprung, and they are particularly 
well suited to the modulations of his 
voice. While characterizing himself as 
a tenor, his voice possesses much of the 
baritone quality, yet he delivers the 
higher tones with a true tenor ring. 

No small part of the success of the 
afternoon was due to the artistic accom- 
paniments of Mme. Pangrac. Mr. 
Vaska’s numbers included two by Dvorak, 
a “Poem” by Fibich-Vaska and Cui’s 
“Melodie Orientale,” played with a 
smoothly flowing tone and commendable 
art. 





Harold Bauer on Long Tour 


Following his third recital at Aeolian 
Hall on March 12, Harold Bauer left 
fora long tour. He is visiting Sherman, 
Dallas and Houston, Tex.; and New 
Orleans, Memphis, Minneapolis, Sioux 
City, Oklahoma City, Kansas City and 
Chicago. In New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Memphis, Kansas City, Chicago and 
Poughkeepsie Mr. Bauer will give joint 
recitals with Jacques Thibaud. 





JOSIE 


PUJOL 


VIOLINISTE 


touring 


SOUTHERN STATES AND CUBA 
April and May, 1921 


“Miss Pujol gave a very satisfactory performance, showing finish, technique 
and an even tone not usually associated with such youthful performers.”— 


Montreal Gazette, Nov. 8, 1920. 
K 


* 


“Young in years, Miss Pujol revealed good technique in the sonata 


was so well liked that she had to repeat it. 
ence.”—Newark News, April 24, 1920. 


* 


She completely charmed the audi- 


* 


“She played the Romanza Andaluza with lovely tone and assurance. Even the 
most difficult passages with remarkable technique.”—Havana El Triumpho, 


May 6, 1920. 


* 


* 


GIRL VIOLINIST SCORES 


“With the Albany Woman’s Club last night, Miss Josie Pujol, Cuban Violinist, 
gave a varied and interesting program with fine technique and complete con-’ 


trol.”—-Albany Argus, Jan. 16, 1921. 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, 62 West 45.St., NEW YORK CITY 
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A TIMELY REVIVAL 


Nothing of the operatic year has been more hearten- 
ing than the surprise party which General Manager 
Guilio Gatti-Casazza had for his Metropolitan audience 
when he revived “The Secret of Suzanne,” without hav- 
ing promised, or so much as hinted, that he was con- 
sidering a reversion to this gladsome and masterly lit- 
tle work. “Why have we not been hearing it right 
along?” was in many minds and on not a few lips, as 
the delighted audience left the opera house. Doubtless 
the astute Metropolitan manager had his reasons, and 
valid ones, both for permitting the Wolf-Ferrari score 
to slumber so long and for restoring it, unexpectedly, 
at this time. For one thing, the return. of Lucrezia 
Bori, whom no other interpreter known to Gotham has 
approached in the réle of Suzanne, may have been the 
prompting influence, since her exceptional success in a 
handful of réles naturally would have led to a survey 
of other operas in which she could be cast advanta- 
geously. 

Of more import than the delight attendant on the 
revival of “The Secret,” however, this restoration is 
reassuring because it indicates the readiness of the 
Metropolitan to turn back to apparently discarded 
operas when the management believes the time is pro- 
pitious. It gives rise to the hope that, just as “I'he 
Secret” has come back, there will be a new hearing 
some day for Wolf-Ferrari’s equally delightful “Amore 
Medico.” Perhaps, too, “Le Donne Curiose” will some 
day grace the Metropolitan stage again, though it has 
not as clear a claim to restoration. And if Scotti can 
still sing Gil so delightfully, must the Metropolitan go 
so far afield, after all, for a Don Giovanni? His Fat 
Knight in “Falstaff,” his Jago in “Otello’’—will not the 
way be opened again for them in some day to come? 
How much better “The Bartered Bride” than “The 
Polish Jew.” Will it be some season’s surprise re- 
vival? 
come back with Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” 


Will “The Rose Cavalier,” perhaps in English, . 


and “Kénigskinder”’? Surely some cycle of the years 
will return the beautiful “Saint Elizabeth,” the unfor- 
getable “Iphigenia in Aulis.” Nor will all the splen- 
dors of the inevitable “Meistersinger” ease the hunger 
for “Le Nozze de Figaro.” “Fidelio” will come back; 
music such as this may bide its time, but it never dies. 
“William Tell,” “Freischiitz,” “Manru,” “Mireille,” 
“Prince Igor,” perhaps “Mignon”’—is their sleep so 
deep as to preclude any one of them holding a place in 
that new répertoire that seems destined to include “Roi 
d’Ys,” “Sadko” and scores as yet unpenned? 

Perhaps some of the operas referred to did not have 
the requisite box-office strength in the days of their last 
auditions. But times have changed, and with the opera 
house practically sold out in advance by reason of the 
subscriptions, the situation is a different one. Whether 
it would be necessary to remount them, and questions as 
to the language of the text, are considerations which 
may argue for one work as against another, but it is 
scarcely the hope of this generation to hear all the 
worthwhile operas now slumbering in the Metropolitan’s 
storage. There will be gratitude enough for a few of 
them, awakened from time to time as the good Gatti 
has awakened “Suzanne.” 


& 





THE SEASON’S VOID 


A season without Gilbert and Sullivan! There is 
something akin to desolation in the very thought of it. 
Aridity — desert wastes — parched throats — famished 
and fainting souls—all manner of frightful things sug- 
gest themselves on contemplation of any such hiatus 


and interregnum. Not even those who have become’ 


reconciled to the dictum that a man may survive with- 
out his wine are convinced that he can prosper and 
go his ways without his laugh. Even the Blue Laws 
threaten no such penalty as this—no “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” no “Mikado,” no “Iolanthe,” no “Patience,” no 
“Yeomen of the Guard,” no “Ruddigore”’! 

Yet this dismal and shuddering prospect has become 
an actuality. The season is waning—not in number of 
events, but in its span of weeks—and not a perform- 
ance of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas has been given 
or is in prospect of being given in Gotham before sum- 
mer and the doldrums close the record. Of what avail 
are all the concert halls and opera houses in the land 
if Bunthorne no longer hymns of colocynth and calo- 
mel; if the Major General no more patters of Carac- 
tacus’s uniform; if “his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts” have lost the tongues to interrupt the narration 
of the Admiral, and if the lineal descendant of the Sun 
finds himself totally stripped of his powers “to make 
the punishment fit the crime.” 

Frankness compels the sorrowful admission that most 
of the light operas that were cherished a generation 
ago are dead. They sound better in the memory than 
they do on the stage to-day. Revivals such as the recent 
one of “Erminie” only emphasize the futility of attempt- 
ing to put the breath of life into that which has had 
its day and passed the bourne. But the time has not 
come to chant a requiem for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
scores. Their cleverness is not that of fashion. Their 
essence is not of the seventies, the eighties or the nine- 
ties, or of any given span of time. The years that are 
gone, and those that are still to be, alike go prome- 
nading blithely in their mid-Victorian dress. Without 
them life loses not a little of its savor. There is a void 
nothing else can fill. 





COMFORTING SUCCESS 


The success which recently crowned efforts to acquire 
and preserve for public purposes the country estate in 
Kentucky known as “Federal Hill,” where Stephen Fos- 
ter wrote some of his most popular melodies, can be 
regarded as cause for quiet rejoicing. The sum which 
it was found necessary to raise to prevent the Colonial 
Home and its contents passing into hands which might 
have proved careless or even destructive was not a 
large one, nor was the appeal for funds carried much 
beyond those known to be personally and directly inter- 
ested in Foster and his place in American music. But 
the saving of the landmark indicated in a most com- 
forting and reassuring way that Americans will not 
forget the men who have given it, and are giving it, 
their own heritage of song. Stephen Foster’s airs, with 
translated texts, have gone around the world and it 
can be said of them that in Europe they have the dig- 
nity of American folk tunes. No American musician 
need have any feeling but pride in the association. Not 
without significance was the whim of destiny that this 
maker of melody should have been born on Independ- 
ence Day. 


2 





When each State is represented, as proposed, by a 
bell in the colossal carillon planned for the national 
capital, Georgia may be surprised to find itself in har- 
mony with Maine and Iowa with California. The carillon 
sponsors have hit upon a way the politicians never 
thought of to get all the great commonwealths in tune. 
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A_ Distinguished Quartet—Edward Johnson, Lady 
Eaton, Sir John Eaton and Sir Ernest Shackleton, on 
Board the Aquitania. 


When Lady Eaton, wife of Sir John Eaton of To- 
ronto, recently sailed for England on board the Aqui- 
tania, Edward Johnson, leading tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, accompanied Sir John, his friend 
and patron, and Sir Ernest Shackleton to the boat to 
bid the voyager farewell. The Antarctic renown of 
Shackleton, the celebrated British explorer, was no 
doubt in mind when Lady Eaton declared that the 
voice of the tenor would be sufficient to melt even the 
polar ice to which Sir Ernest was accustomed. 


Klibansky on March 5. It is expected that the young 
heir will be named after his father, as the first step 
toward preparing him to follow in the footsteps of that 
well known singing teacher. The stranger has a sister, 
Sonia, five years old. 


Vecsey—In spite of the idea that has gained cur- 
rency, Franz von Vecsey, the violinist, has not been 
in the United States since he was a boy of twelve, some 
twelve years ago. At that time he was heard as a 
child prodigy, but has since continued his career en- 
tirely in Europe and South America. What his art has 
gained by the development of his gifts he will demon- 
strate here next season. 


' Schnitzer—A few months ago Germaine Schnitzer 
was in the midst of a busy season in the United States, 
drawing lovers of piano music to her recitals. Now 
word comes of her further successes in Europe, where 
she is a favorite with concert audiences. The gifted 
artist opened a Continental tour in Vienna, playing 
Cesar Franck’s “Variations Symphoniques” at one of 
the subscription concerts of the Wiener Konzert 
Verein, under the direction of Ferdinand Loewe. 


Grilli—Giulia Grilli, the young mezzo-soprano, who 
is to be heard in recital in Aeolian Hall this month, has 
been admitted to the bar as a practicing attorney and 
maintains a lucrative practice in Greater New York. 
Disappointed by the fact that all his boys were girls, 
her father insisted that she be the one to follow in his 
footsteps, and consequently out came the books of law. 
Although her concert appearances have necessarily been 
limited, Miss Grilli has many friends who appreciate 
her artistic singing. 

Gentle—The fact that one can sing, is no reason why 
one’s activities should be confined to the operatic stage 
or concert platform. At any rate this is the belief of 
Alice Gentle. Upon the completion of her seven weeks 
contract as guest artist with the San Carlo Opera 
Company on the Pacific Coast, Miss Gentle opened 2 
season as leading woman at the Liberty Playhouse in 
Oakland, Cal., as a dramatic actress. Upon the con- 
clusion of this engagement, she will be married to 
Jacob Proebstel of Los Angeles. 


Schindler—Kurt Schindler, the distinguished conduc- 
tor of the Schola Cantorum, is not content with making 
musical history, but is most assiduous in his search for 
masterpieces which have played their part in the story 
of the years. The lofty six-part Mass, from which the 
opening choruses, presented at the society’s recent col- 
cert in Carnegie Hall, were taken, was written espe 
cially by Palestrina to convince the Pope of the sublime 
possibilities of concerted singing, and resulted in 4 
reconsideration of the sweeping dictum against chor 
part singing. Mr. Schindler secured the authentic ve! 
sion in Barcelona from Charles Bordes, founder of the 
Paris Schola Cantorum. 


Frijsh—It’s a short call from New York to Sa! 
Francisco these days, for the acroplane reduces dis 
tance to nothing, or thereabouts. Povla Frijsh, thé 
Danish soprano, appreciates the flying mails after he! 
recent experiences on the Pacific Coast, where her {1's 
tour has proved an unequivocal success. For a rece"! 
recital in San Francisco she required a certain Hande: 
air, which could not be procured locally. A hurry call 
by telegraph to New York resulted in the music sta! 
ing on its Western journey by the Twentieth Centu!! 
Limited. It was picked up by aeroplane and arrive’ '” 
time to enable the singer to adhere to her progr2™ 
The effectiveness of the rapid delivery system w* 
further demonstrated in the matter of some orches‘!® 
scores, also sent from New York. 
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DISCORDS 


By WINTHROP PARKHURST 


~~ AY what people will, musicians are a 
» very moral Jot. They are continual- 
iy making resolutions, keeping basses 
away from flighty sopranos and creating 
harmony nearly everywhere they go. 
The price of gas in New York has 


recently been raised to $1.50 a thousand 
cubie feet. Has no economical musician 
genius thought of running a pipe-line 
petween a recital hall and his residence? 
If that is a too complicated solution of 
his problem he might take up singing 
himself—though the danger of suicide by 
asphyxiation should not, of course, be 
overlooked. : 

That German invention for making a 
brand-new violin sound 300 years old is 
a start in the right direction. What is 
wanted now is a similar invention for 
making singers sound equally antique. 
Such a discovery would have an enor- 
mous vogue among all our operatic prima 
donnas. They would pay the inventor 
thousands of dollars for the privilege of 
using it—on each other. 

The English language was undoubtedly 
created by a race of unconscionable 
wags. Or is it merely coincidence that 
a bass is a deep-water fish? 


Query: Did the Lady Laugh? 


After an extremely fatiguing day in 
farmers’ and live stock growers’ conven- 
tions, the weary reporter of the Daily 
Union, of Salina, Kan., in announcing 
the feature artist for the oncoming April 
music festival declared that: 

“Margaret Romaine the great Ameri- 
can tenor” would be the leading artist 
for Salina, and even didn’t know why 
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Who Was it That Said ‘“‘The Man Who’d 
Make a Pun Would Pick a Pocket ?’’ 


Evidently Sir Philip Gibbs has musi- 
cal aspirations. He’s always picking on 
a Harp. 

* ok * 

FOR SALE—A VIOLIN, by a young 
man in good condition except for a loose 
peg in head. 


* * * 


A large crowd gathered in front of 
the Wurlitzer store on Forty-second 
Street yesterday. They were interested 
in an acrobatic cornet. The crowd 
watched the valve spring for more than 
an hour. 

* cS * 


The story that there is a shortage 
in the string market is denied in Chicago. 
Our informant states that despite the 
enormous demand for strings, there al- 


ways Armour. 
* * 


We didn’t do this! Honest we didn’t! 
Someone took us at our word and sent 
it in! ! 

* + a 


** Death! Let Me In!”’ 


Lotta Madden, the concert soprano, 
was recently singing in a concert some- 
where in the provinces, and, during a 
particularly impassioned performance of 
Mrs. Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel,” she 
noticed that every time she came to the 
burden, “Death! Let me in!” the audi- 
ence first tittered, then chuckled and 
finally laughed out. When it got too 
much for Miss Madden she left the stage 
in the middle of the song and sent an 
usher to find out the why and wherefore. 
It appears that every time the line 
occurred, a member of the audience 
elderly and deaf, demanded of his wife 
“Wot’s she sayin’?” Finally, the wife, 
tired of the interruptions, answered: 
“She’s askin’ someone to let her in, and 


| STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


propriate. 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


Some say, compared to Bononcini 
That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 


STEINWAY HALL 


| 107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
| NEW YORK 


ti, Dayton 


| STEINWAY & SONS 


Cincinna 


Ww. a ané represented by the foremest 


and Columbus, Ohio; 
-; Oharleston and Huntington, 
dealers threughout the 





“Rob Roy.” Her “Carmen” was an excel- 
lent piece of work and she was equally 
at home in grand and light opera roles. 


we laughed. V. B.S. I just wish he’d go and do it!” Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. She died very suddenly in 1899 as the 
v Strange all this difference should be result of over-exertion after an append- 
e ’"Twiat Frecediodumn and Tweedledee! icitis operation, assisting frie to 
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I can recall only a line: ‘While others 
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Stabat Mater 


Question Box Editor: 
Who wrote the Stabat Mater? 
R. T. SOUTHERLAND. 


Boston, Mass., March 3, 1921. 


escape from a burning house at some 
summer resort. 
Be sk 
Moving Picture Pianists 
Question Box Editor: 
Has the Juilliard Foundation been 


‘ | [Nine department Musical AMERICA vow to him that Handel is hardly fit to If you mean who wrote the poem, its established? Can a pianist get a_posi- 
, | me are og OR, a <s hold a candle.” Will you publish the «authorship is not definitely established. tion in a moving- picture house without 
; | viously, matters of individual concern, entire verse if not too long? It was probably written by Jacopone di having had experience? If not, is there 
s pink I probleme in theory, ¢ or intimate FERMATA. Todi sometime in the Twelfth Century. DY place where he could get such ex- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu. Baltimore, Md., March 5, 1921. It has also been ascribed to Pope Inno- perience: pa ee 
address af the pals ag Address Bditon Giovanni Batista Bononcini, or cent 7 ety 4 un ~— ane Boston, Mass., March 7, 1921 
te The Question Bow. — . Buononcini as he is often called. He from 1 to - ,4t has been set to Y Se in ste te diuiatian D 
[ was born at Modena in 1660 and died at ™usic innumerable times. The first set- _ 7 ww under trection of Dr. 
i ~ psa e / Venice about 1750. The verse you speak ‘ing of any eerrent oe eo by 4 sig eetth vee gerry > ede hte 
y at . + . quin des Prés who was born about 1450. %™”g, #4 venue a -Jour ” 
re The Handel-Bononcini Rivalry 4 “te often ais To fae Se That by Palestrina is probably the New York. 
of : ae Se Oe ee ped finest. Others are by Paisiello, Haydn He would certainly have to have 
s’ Question Box Editor: Lancashire poet who was also the in- Astorga Rossini aul Deetdh eala? some experience as a player. Why 
vf Who was the rival of Handel that ventor of a system a shorthand. The ro probably the best known though it ig not go frequently to picture houses em- 
4 caused the witty rhyme to be written? entire verse is as follows: about as far from the sprit of the poem  Ploying just a pianist and study the way 
in ae Pen as could be imagined. it is done? Go up and talk to the per- 
n- 5 er - ¢ former og tell —y you are anxious to 
to ES : ‘ ; ” fo the line and get suggestions from 
(ontemporary sii a oui Ge ae. The Mikado him. gh professionals are only too. 
2. 7 7 or: ‘ willing to help a beginner along. 
“ al \ J Silberta In which of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
1g ae mer IcAan Mus IC] operas does the line occur about “corro- ? ? ? 
: —— borative detail.” What is the entire About Certain Composers 
. ’ line? uestion Box Editor: 
he HEA SILBERTA, composer, was position under Percy Goetschius, and FLORENCE RYLAND. @ Please tell me something about 
A born on April 19, 1898, in Poca- singing in New York with Mme. Niessen- Richmond, Va., March 6, 1921. Clough-Leighter. Who is del Acqua? 
na hontas, Va. She received her general ‘Stone. At the age of twelve went on In “The Mikado, of the Town of Who is Rosamund Johnson? 
" education at the Ethical Culture High the comic opera stage, singing leading Titipu.” The line runs, if memory Mrs. H. S. Sturais. 
4] School in New soprano roles, in such works as “Pina- serves, “Merely corroborative detail in- Neosha, Mo., March 1, 1921. ; 
“i York. Beginning fore,” and other Gilbert and Sullivan tended to lend verisimilitude to a bald Henry Clough-Leighter was born in 
he ‘her piano studies performances. Appeared with the New and unconvincing narrative.” Washington, D. C, in 1874 and began 
at the age of four, York Symphony Orchestra as pianist, 2 9 9 his studies with his mother. Was chor- 
under Giddings in and the following season gave song re- Li - Mc hi ‘chol ister at St. John’s Church and later 
an Pittsburgh, she citals at the Princess Theater. f SESS EUSSARCENS studied organ and held important posi- 
“dl gave her first con- First began publishing compositions in Question Box Editor: ‘ tions as organist even while a student. 
” cert when six. 1919. At present she devotes her time Who was Lizzie Machnichol? What Organist in Providence and teacher at 
- She subsequently to composing, and to work as a coach- and when did she sing and is she still Westerly, R. I., and Boston. From 1901 
er studied in Chicago accompanist. She has staged several a4ppearing on the stage? to 1908, connected with Oliver Ditson. 
i under Walter complete operatic performances, includ- OPERA FAN. Now with Boston Music Company. Has 
x Knupfer, in Phila- ing “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” in association Baltimore, Md., March 8, 1921. composed numerous works of all kinds. 
3 delphia under’ with Charles H. Isaacson of the Globe Lizzie Machnichol was a very promis- I have been unable to find any data 
d Maurits Leefson concerts. Her best known composition ing young mezzo-soprano in the Castle about Evelyn del Acqua. J. Rosamond 








and in New York 
at the Institute of 
Musica] Art under 
Arthur . Hochman 
&nd Michael Von Zadora. Studied com- 


Rhea Si!berta 


is “Yohrzeit,” introduced first at the 
Hippodrome by Dorothy Jardon, and 
since sung by Jardon, Raisa, Braslau 
and others. Miss Silberta resides in 
New York City. 


Square Opera Company. She was a 
pupil of Dr. E. S. Kimball of Washing- 
ton. Her voice was a fine one and she 
was an excellent actress. She created 
the réle of Flora Macdonald in deKoven’s 


Johnson was formerly a_ vaudeville 
singer. He is a Negro and has done 
some excellent work in the music of his 
race. He is a graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. 
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HARLES MARSHALL | 


CAUSED A RIOT OF ENTHUSIASM WHEN HE APPEARED IN CHICAGO AND 
NEW YORK AS “OTELLO” WITH Chicago Opera. Association 


“MARSHALL’S ‘OTELLO’ DEBUT GREAT TRIUMPH” 
“MARSHALL WINS OVATION IN HIS ROLE OF ‘OTELLO’” 
“CHAS. MARSHALL SCORES HIT IN OPERATIC DEBUT” 


“NEW TENOR SCORES BIG HIT IN ‘OTELLO’” 
“MARSHALL TRIUMPHS IN ‘OTELLO’” 
“CHARLES MARSHALL MAKES IMPRESSIVE DEBUT IN ‘OTELLO’” 


Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago Evening American 


Chicago Journal of Commerce . 


Chicago Evening Journal 


Chicago Daily Tribune 


“Big is his voice—Big as Tamagno’s and of much better quality. Some of his top 


notes were thrilling; they had a quality and ring like Caruso’s.”— New York Evening Post 





CHARLES MARSHALL 
Chicago Opera Ass’n, the Sensation of the Season 


Chicago Evening Journal— 


By the end of the first act Marshall was a personage. 
He is a big artist, physically, vocally and temperamen- 
tally. If you care to see a striking, a really magnifi- 
cent stage picture, go to “Otello” and watch for Mar- 
shall’s entrance in the last act. 

As Marshall stands there in the dim light, head 
thrown back, his curved sword in his hands, there is 
everything of the poetry and tragedy that Shakespeare 
intended to convey, the last desperate strain of the 
nerves before the act of murder. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce— 


Mr. Marshall, coming absolutely unheralded, was a 
distinct hit. The audience rose to him, and certainly 
the ungrateful role of the Moor is a test. Its physical 
demands alone are stupendous, for it calls for a highly 
colored dramatic singing throughout nearly all of its 
four long acts, with climax after climax to rise to. 


Chicago Daily News— 


There were ten curtain calls after the first act. He 
is a big man, with a phenomenal vocal endurance. He 
also has a robust, virile tenor voice, which has carry- 
ing power, if not great resonance, and it has also a 
high range. He played the part with dramatic illusion. 


“THE BIGGEST SENSATION OF THE PRESENT CHICAGO OPERA SEASON WAS 
THE INSTANTANEOUS AND COMPLETE SUCCESS OF CHARLES MARSHALL.”— 





NEW YORK EVENING POST— 


Raisa and Titta Ruffo, and a tenor unknown here 
yesterday morning but famous to-day, Charles Mar- 
shall, who in one evening planted himself firmly on 
a level with our leading opera singers. 

Seeing and hearing him as Otello last night, 
nobody wondered that he made a sensation in Chi- 
cago. He did the same thing here. Countless and 
thunderous were the curtain calls for him. 

Charles Marshall is, in stature and voice, a born 
Otello: Big is his voice—big as Tamagno’s and of 
much better quality. Some of his top notes were 
thrilling; they had a quality and a ring like 
Caruso’s. Verdi would have liked his Otello. 








NEW YORK TIMES— 


He is well fitted by nature for the part, a power- 
ful and heroic figure, overtopping the tallest of his 
companions on the stage. His acting denotes intel- 
ligence and experience. He is felicitous in bearing, 
gesture and facial expression. His singing follows 
the example of the most stentorian representatives 
of the character, say Tamagno or Alvarez. 

Mr. Marshall possesses a voice of great power. 








NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH— 


He possesses a live robust voice which he directs 
with great agility and a fine dramatic sense. Mar- 
shall had control of his audience and his acceptance 
was assured. His powerful voice matches well with 

_ his physique and yet his tones were flexible and 
soft when occasion demanded. The lights and shad- 
ows of his work came well into play and when the 
curtain dropped the applause of the huge audience 
was deafening. So many were the curtain calls 
that we lost count, but Marshall was pronounced a 
success, and Ruffo also came in for his share of the 
applause in this act with his beautiful singing of 
the “Credo.” 








NEW YORK EVENING MAIL— 


Certainly Mr. Marshall has the gleaming eye for 
Otello and the violently expressive gesture. He 
swept you into his tense moments. 











Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Chicago Evening Post— 


Mr. Marshall was put to a tremendous test, and he 
came through with flying colors. 

He has a powerful voice, with an unusually high 
range, for without upper notes of great brilliance no 
man dreams of attempting this role. The voice is richer 
and fuller through the middle register than is apt to 
be the case with these very high voices. The big open- 
ing phrases established the fact that he had the voice. 
He sang with’ a sustained tone of mellow quality such 
as most of these heroic singers cannot manage. 

He rose to a pitch of emotional intensity which car- 
ried conviction by its straightforward sincerity. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner— 


The biggest sensation of the present Chicago opera 
season was the instantaneous and complete success of 
Charles Marshall, American tenor, who made his Amer- 
ican début last night in Verdi’s opéra, “Otello,” with 
Titta Ruffo and Rosa Raisa. 

To count the curtain calls after the dramatic third 
act became at last wearisome, for the audience would 
not be denied. Marshall was engaged for one perform- 
ance only. He turned the presentation of “Otello” last 
night into a personal triumph and electrified the audi- 
ence with the power and beauty of his voice and the 
gripping intensity of his acting in the role of the 
fiercely jealous Moor. 

He dominated the scene every time he was on the 
stage. His voice rang clear and true above the other 
singers, giving Titta Ruffo for the first time this season 
a worthy foil for his booming baritone. 


Chicago Evening American— 


His voice has an individual clarity of tone quality 
quite out of the ordinary. The medium is of baritonal 
warmth and volume and the upper tones all rang clarion 
true, with remarkable firmness and carrying power 
throughout the range. Physically and histrionically he 
was well suited to his role. 


Chicago Tribune— 


A demonstration of appreciation that contained the 
elements of a riot greeted Charles Marshall. Olympian 
of stature and possessing a voice of incredible power, 
he was a magnificent compelling figure. Dramatic in- 
tensity lies heavy in his voice. In quality it tends 
toward a baritone. The richest, warmest notes lie in 
the lower and middle registers. It lends itself to 
vehement declamation or long sustained melodic lines. 
It comes from his throat like the blast of trumpet, and 
yet, with the exception of one or two high tones, one is 
given the comfortable feeling that he holds a wealth of 
volume in reserve. His intonation is entirely accurate. 


Exclusive Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1717 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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INDSBORG, KAN., March 10.—Devoting its meetings in great part to the stand- 
I ardization of teaching and to the problems of credit for outside music studies, 
the Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association held its annual convention here March 


: rhe chief accomplishment of the sessions was the appointment of a committee 
with due powers to resolve the question of State certification of music teachers, and 
authorizing the committee to act without referring the matter to the association, 


should the opportune time come. 

\ concert by the Zoellner Quartet 
under the auspices of the Bethany Camp 
Association opened the sessions on 
March 2, followed by a reception to the 
delegates at Bethany College. 

The following morning was devoted to 


round table talks held in Bethany 
Church. 
The piano session was under the 


chairmanship of Otto Fischer of 
Wichita. Papers were offered by Mrs. 
Hinshaw of Pratt, and Carrie M. Gill- 
man of Russel, followed by general dis- 
cussion. The necessity of credit for out- 
side musie study in the regular -high 
school course, was urged especially, and 
further papers were read by Miss Pruts- 
man of Emporia, Professor Charles S. 
Skilton and Professor Brase, teacher of 
organ at Bethany. 


Voice and Other Conferences 


The voice conference was under the 
chairmanship of Frank A. Beach of the 
Emporia Normal. A paper by Martha 
Bates Hatfield of Emporia, was read 
by Catherine Strause, in the absence of 
the writer, and was followed by a talk 
upon “Choral Singing as a Help to Stu- 
dents of Singing” by Paul R. Utt of 
Ottawa. The violin and harmony round 
table was under the chairmanship of 
Professor Walter McCray of Pittsburg, 
who read a paper upon “Orchestral Mu- 
sic.” 

Later in the morning, a general meet- 
ing convened to listen to an address of 
welcome by Dr. Ernst Pihlblad, presi- 
dent of Bethany College, who extended 
the weleome of the college and the city 
to the visiting teachers. Dr. Pihlblad 
stated that he hailed the organization 
of the music teachers of the State with 
great joy, and hoped that the organiza- 
tion would be able to bring pressure to 
bear in bringing music to its proper 
place in the public consciousness and in 
education. Professor Oscar Lofgren, 
president of the association then replied, 
following with his annual address to 
the association. He gave a résumé of 
the work of the association during the 
past year, and suggested four under- 
takings for the association. These 
were, a consolidation of the musical ef- 
fort in the state; district music teachers’ 
meetings, as well as the annual con- 
vention; State certification for teachers 
of piano, voice, etc.; and finally a state 
director of music. ; 

In the afternoon a program was given 
by members of the association including 
songs by Elwin Smith of Lawrence, 
Harry R. Harvey of Baldwin, violist; 
Harriet Prutsman of Emporia, pianist, 
and Ralph Page of Emporia, vocalist. 

At the conclusion of the program, the 
meeting adjourned to the Trinity M. E. 
Church. The first paper, by Louis U. 
Rowland of Baldwin, was read by Mr. 
Harvey, because of the illness of Mr. 
Rowland, who was unable to attend the 
convention. He gave a fine exposition of 
“The Teacher’s Inspiration.” Because 
of the absence of other speakers, their 
topics were taken up in a general dis- 
cussion, the committee to work out a 
Plan to use in the formation of district 
meetings, and report the same to the 
usiness meeting on Friday morning. 

he session then adjourned. 

In the evening the members gathered 








for the annual banquet, in the college 
dining hall. President Lofgren acted 
as toastmaster, and Harold L. Butler 
was song leader. The evening closed 
with a concert by members of the Kan- 
sas Chapter of the A. G. O., and mem- 
bers of the Association, held_in the near- 
by Messiah Ghurch. Those appearing 
were Charles Skilton, Lawrence, Bess 
Curry, Manhattan, Mabel Leffler, Man- 
hattan, Theodore Lindberg, Wichita, 
Fern DeMar, Newton, Carl Preyer, Law- 
rence, Henry V. Stearns, Dean of Kan- 
sas Chapter, and William B. Downing, 
Lawrence. 


Elect New Officers 


The annual business meeting was 
called’ by President Lofgren Friday 
morning. Folhowing the business re- 
ports, election of officers was held, re- 
sulting in the choice of Paul R. Utt, 
president; Walter McCray, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry V. Stearns, secretary and 
treasurer; members of the executive 
committee for three years, Paul R. Utt, 
Earl D. Stout, Winfield; D. A. Hirschler. 
The accrediting committee, Otto Fischer, 
chairman; F. A. Beach, Harry R. Har- 
vey, D. A. Hirschler and Oscar Lofgren. 

Following a report on the State’s at- 
titude toward the certification of teach- 
ers, Mr. Utt was empowered to create 
a committee of three to be known as the 
Certification Committee which would 
confer with the State board in regard 
to certification. The Certification Com- 
mittee was empowered to convene with 
the Accrediting Committee to take up 
the matter of State certification of 
teachers of all branches of music, and 
to act, without referring the matter to 
the general meeting, as soon as an aus- 
picious occasion arose. 

The Committee of district meetings 
also recommended that the new presi- 
dent appoint district vice-presidents and 
urged district meetings to be held pre- 
vious to the annual meeting. The ob- 
ject of the district meetings is to give 
a program, hold round-table talks and 
to further interest in the State Associa- 
tion. 

By vote of the association, Wichita 
was designated as the 1922 convention 
city. 

Address by Dr. Dann 


This was followed by the main 
speaker of the convention, Dr. Hollis A. 
Dann, who spoke on “Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of the State toward Music 
in the Public Schools.” In his address 
Dr. Dann pointed out the gradual 
awakening of educators, to the musical 
idea. He showed, however, that in al- 
most every State a teacher may get a 
diploma to teach and still be a monotone, 
also revealing other existing evils. The 
impulse to correct these evils, he said, 
must come from the State and from the 
parents. In regard to the State, which 
has assumed most of the educational 
matters, the necessity of trained teach- 
ers and supervisors was pointed out. 
Dr. Dann also cited the efforts Pennsyl- 
vania is making for music. 

After the close of Dr. Dann’s address, 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella gave an in- 
teresting address upon her work in con- 
nection with class piano work in the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, schools. 

In the evening the convention met in 
the auditorium for a concert by mem- 
bers, followed by excerpts from the 
“Messiah” by the Lindsborg chorus of 
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Leading Figures at 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association Held 
in Lindsborg; Above, from Left to Right, 


orse Standardization at Convention 














Annual Meeting of 


Front Row—Earl Stout, Southwestern 
College; Mrs. Paul H. Utt, Organist; 
Henry V. Stearns, Dean of the Kansas 
A. G. O.; Back Row—Charles S. Skilton, 
Composer; D. A. Hirschler, Organist; 
Haybord Brose, Conductor of “Messiah” 
Chorus; on Left, from Left to Right— 
Oscar Lofgren, Retiring President; Otto 


Fischer, Chairman of the Accrediting Committee; Paul R. Utt, Newly Elected Presi- 


dent, and Frank A. Beach of Emporia. 


500 voices. Assisting artists were Ruth 
Lundgren, Baldwin, George Keenan and 
Marie Pierson, Emporia, Jewell Totton, 
Wichita, Anthony Stankowitch, Pitts- 
burg, Elwin Smith, Lawrence. Paul R. 
Utt, Ottawa, and Mrs. Jessie Doyle 
Murray, Topeka. 

The final session of the convention 
was held Saturday morning in the col- 
lege chapel. Different phases of the 
problems of public school music were 
discussed in a very entertaining manner 
by Jessie M. Webber, Abilene; William 
B. Kinnear, Larned; George W. Barnes, 
Verta Watkin, Cimarron; Maurine 


Smith, Emporia. The convention then 
adjourned until the next annual meeting. 

Concurrently with the meetings of the 
association, two other State organiza- 
tions held their annual meetings. . The 
Kansas Association of Conservatories 
and College Schools of Music, elected the 
same officers for the ensuing year, H. 
L. Butler of Lawrence, being the -presi- 
dent. The Kansas Chapter of the A. G. 
QO. elected the following officers: Dean, 
Henry V. Stearns, Lawrence; sub-dean, 


Alfred Hubach, Independence; secre- 
tary-treasurer, D. A. Hirschler, Em- 
poria. P mm 





COLUMBUS HEARS NEW BAND 


Hinkle and Murphy Assist—Gluck and 
Zimbalist Give Joint Recital 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 5.—A new 
band named “Khorassan” introduced it- 
self on Feb. 22, played a number of com- 
positions in excellent style and pre- 
sented Florence Hinkle, soprano, and 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, as soloists. 

The new organization enters the con- 
cert arena fully equipped to hold its 
own, and it covers a field rarely entered, 
that of the concert band. There are 
already more than two thousand sub- 
scribers to a course of several concerts. 
The band plays like an organization 
fully seasoned, and promises much for 
the future. 

As usual, Florence Hinkle charmed 
her audience, her best songs being “At 
the Well,” by Hageman; “Little 
Brother’s Lullaby” and “Come With 
Me,” by Burleigh. Lambert Murphy 
sang “Christ in Flanders,” by Ward- 
Stephens, “Macushla,” “There Is No 
Death” and other numbers. Two duets, 
“O, That We Two Were Maying,” by 
Nevin, and “Parle-moi de Ma. Mere” 
from “Carmen” were altogether delight- 
ful. The band and soloists responded to 
a number of calls for encores. 

The Gluck-Zimbalist concert Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 23, attracted a very 
large audience, but owing to a heavy 
cold, Mme. Gluck gave an unsatisfac- 
tory recital. Mr. Zimbalist played 
Mozart’s A Major Concerto, “Carmen” 
Fantasie arranged by Saraste, and 
numerous encores, and the singer also 
responded to many recalls. Eleanor 
Schieb, accompanist, gave excellent sup- 
port to Mme. Gluck and Mr. gy 





Minnie Carey Stine Gives Program Be- 
fore New York Woman’s Choir 


Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, pre- 
sented a recital program in the chapel 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church before 
the New York Woman’s Choir and 
friends on the evening of March 7, 
making a fine impression with her beau- 
tiful voice and artistic singing. The pro- 
gram began with a number by Pergolesi 
and ended with a group of recent Amer- 
ican and English compositions. Irene 
Gruenberg provided excellent accompani- 
ments. There was a capacity audience. 





“A voice of gold and silver.”— 


Henry T. Finck, N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


“The most natural perfect 
voice of our time.”—H. T. Packer, 
Boston Transcript. 


Season 1921-1922— 
Now Booking 


Emmy Destinn 


Dramatic Soprano 
' Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for Concerts 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


““New York Musical Bureau” 


801-5 Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City 
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NOVAES THE AIDE AT 
FLONZALEYS FINALE 


Famous Quartet Ends New 
York Season Finely—Pian- 
ist’s Bow as Ensemble 
Artist 


Once more the famous Flonzaley 
Quartet closed their New York season 
to ringing plaudits, when on Tuesday 
evening, March 8, they had the assist- 


ance of Guiomar Novaes as pianist in 
a fine performance of Brahms’s great 
Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34. Miss No- 
vaes had not been heard here before, if 
we mistake not, as an ensemble player. 
She displayed admirable qualities in this 
capacity last week, playing the score 
before her with decided individuality. 
Her performance just lacked a certain 
commanding authority that one likes to 
note in a pianist in a Brahms quintet! 

The Flonzaleys played the beautiful 
D Major Quartet of Haydn, Op. 64, No. 
5, superbly and were made to bow again 





and again after every movement. The 
performance was flawless, save for their 
tempo being a trifle too quick in the 
opening movement of the work. It is 
marked Allegro moderato; they forgot 
the moderato. Beethoven’s C Sharp 
Minor Quartet, Op. 131, before which 
the doctors of music bow profoundly, 
speaking of it in hushed accents as 
though it were a thing too sacred to 
discuss, was the other offering. It was 
played excellently. But no performance 
of it could convince the writer of these 
lines that it can compare, for example, 
with the best of the master’s Op. 59 
quartets, with the “Harfen” Quartet, 
Op. 74, or the Quartet, Op. 95. There is 
a certain irritating custom of consider- 
ing Beethoven’s last quartets, Op. 127, 
131, 132 and the “Grosse Fuge” as his 
most significant music; it has become a 
tradition among Beethovenianer. We 
fail to recognize in these last works 
anything other than his most finished 
craft, the most unimportant thematic 
material of Beethoven’s entire output 
and a lack of formal design and cohesion 
that would be decried in the work of 
any other composer with the same 
vehemence that it is extolled in Bee- 
thoven as the forerunner of the sym- 
phonic poem. 





JANET VAN AUKEN SHOWS 
PROMISE IN RECITAL BOW 





Young Soprano Essays Difficult Pro- 
gram with Success at First New 
York Appearance 


More than ordinary success crowned 
the efforts of Janet Van Auken at her 
début recital in Aeolian Hall Thursday 
night of last week. -Her program was 
one requiring vocal skill afid.interpreta- 
tive gifts of a high order. There were 
moments when her clear soprano voice 
carried a clarion note of moving appeal. 
This was especially the case in Schu- 
mann’s “Waldsgesprach,” although as a 
general thing her best singing was done 
in songs calling for quiet and sustained 
utterance. Except for a recurring lapse 
in the matter of pitch, “Mondnacht,” by 
the same composer, was one of her best 
offerings. Other numbers in the Ger- 
man group were Schubert’s “Der Wan- 
derer” and “Friihlingsglaube,” inter- 
preted in a style approaching that of 
true Lieder singing. 


A group of songs in French included . 


Tremisot’s “Novembre,” Godard’s “Te 
Souviens-tu,” of which a repetition was 
demanded, Fevrier’s “Chanson de Cédre” 
and “Hymne,” by Decreus. While not 
vividly colored, Miss Van Auken’s voice 
possesses a warmth and a purity of 
timbre which made the songs of this 
group among the most interesting of the 
evening. 

For her first group, Miss Van Auken 
sang songs by Handel, Donaudy, Gossec 
and Hauser, and concluded the program 
with numbers by Carpenter, Scott, Cur- 
ran and Hageman. Walter Golde lent 
able assistance at the piano, playing 
with his usual finish and delicacy. 





Bochco Active in Concert Work 


Rudolph Bochco, young Russian vio- 
linist, has just returned from a success- 
ful Southern tour and has been re- 
engaged in most of the cities where he 
appeared. He appeared with Titia 
Ruffo in Savannah, Atlanta, Ga., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Washington, D. C., and 
joint recitals with Edward Lankow, 
‘basso, at Norfolk, Richmond, Va., and 
Miami, Fla. Owing to his success in 
Miami, he was engaged for the follow- 
ing week to appear in recital with 


“YE MINISTERING PIANISTS, TAKE HEED!” 
NEW YORK GLOBE, March 5, 1921 


Katherine Ruth Heyman 


New York Herald——‘‘An interesting musical personality, she 
showed poetic instincts and much feeling. . . 
always with a certain fervor and original grace and she easily 





won her audience.” 


New York Tribune—‘She was at her best 





Debussy and the varying moods of Scriabine, in which she showed 
a full sympathy with the composer's intent. 
of good size and heard her with interest." 


UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, Inc. 
RALPH MACFADYEN 


Arthur Rubinstein. Mr. Bochco also 
appeared at Norfolk, Conn., on Lincoln’s 
Birthday in recital with Mr. Rubinstein. 

He has made appearances with the 
New York Mozart Society, Mundell Cho- 
ral Club (Brooklyn), Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale, and at the New York 
Hippodrome with Anna Fitziu. On April 
14 he will give his second New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall. 

Next month he will appear with Ruffo 
in Memphis, Tenn,; New Orleans and 
Shreveport, La. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn in Benefit 


- In a Lenten morning musicale given 
for the benefit of the Training School 
and Home for Young Girls in Brooklyn, 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, was 
heard in two groups of solos and also 
played an obbligato to the Lullaby from 
“Jocelyn,” sung by Mary Ogilvie, so- 
prano. Another recent appearance of 
the violinist was at a musical service 
at the Tompkins Avenue Church in 
Brooklyn. At this service Miss Gunn 
was heard in an Elegie by Ernst, the 
Canzonetta from the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo, a Melodie by Gluck-Wilhelmj and 
an arrangement of Schubert’s Serenade 
by Elman. 








Amy Grant’s Recitals to Aid Charity 


Amy Grant’s spring series of opera 
recitals at the Hotel Plaza is being given 
in aid of Sea Breeze, a seashore home 
for children maintained by the A. I. C. 
P. of New York. On March 15 the 
opera considered was Zandonai’s “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.” Later programs, on 
March 22 and 29 and April 5, 12, 19 and 
26, have been announced to deal with 
“Monna Vanna,” by Fevrier; “Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame,” by Massenet; the 
Maeterlinck-Wolff ‘“L’Oiseau Bleu;” 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier”; Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and “Le 
Chemineau” by Leroux. 





Miss Ware Heard in Musicale 


An hour of music at Mrs. Garfield 
Learned’s New York home on March 5 
had Harriet Ware, composer-pianist, and 


Maude Farrar, violinist, as attractions, 
as well as Zanetta Smith, an eighteen- 
year-old pupil of Miss Ware, who is a 
promising soprano. “Iris,” “At the 
Fountain” and “Stars,” all Ware songs, 


Aeolian Hall Recital, March 4, 1921 





. She played 


in the filmy music of 





The audience was 
ing and technical skill. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 


STEINWAY PIANO 


New York Times—"Miss Heyman played these agreeable com- 
positions (Scriabine) with much sympathy and an abundance 
of their characteristic expression. There was much appreciation 
of Miss Heyman’s playing.” 


New York Globe—“Her program was a joy to that much 
harassed creature, the professional concert-goer. 
ventional list Miss Heyman played with intelligence, poetic feel- 


were the special feature of the program, 
which also brought forward the “Caro 
Mio Ben” aria of Giordano, sung by Miss 
Smith; Diack’s “All in the April Eve- 
ning” and Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” 
The violin numbers were the “Chanson 
Meditation” of Cottenet, Cui’s “Orien- 
tale” and an “Obertass” by Wieniawski. 


DE TREVILLE IN CONCERT 








Coloratura Appears with Dancers in 
Benefit at Plaza 


In her program entitled “Three Cen- 
turies of Prime Donne,” Yvonne de 
Tréville, coloratura soprano, roused 
hearty enthusiasm in her appearance at 
the ballroom of the Plaza, on March 10, 
in the series of morning musicales which 
are being given for the benefit of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement. Im- 
personating Mlle. de Maupin, whose 
reign coincided with part of that of 


Louis XIV, Mme. de Tréville sang a 
“Menuet Chanté” by Lulli, Martini’s 
“L’Amour Est un Enfant Trompeur” 
and a Pastorale by Henry Carey. 
Jenny Lind was represented with a 
Swedish folk-song, a Polish folk-song 
which had been translated and harmon- 
ized by Mme. de Tréville herself and the 
Proch Variations. For the twentieth 
century there were the aria from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” Rutlowski’s “Speak 
Once Again,” Radoux’s “Myrtha” and 
an air from Isidore de Lara’s “Nail.” 
The soprano had the able assistance of 
Elsie Bowyed Whiffen at the piano. 

Other well-liked numbers were sup- 
plied by Marshall Hall, interpretative 
dancer, formerly a solo dancer with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Rosa 
Rolanda, esthetic dancer. 





To Hear Simmons on Good Friday 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, has been engaged to sing the bari- 
tone parts in Stainer’s “The Crucifixion,” 
with a large chorus, at the Brick Church, 
where Clarence Dickinson is organist 


and choir director. On Good Friday he 
will take part in presentations of this 
work at the West End Collegiate 
Church, under the direction of Harry 
Duncklee, in the afternoon, and in the 
evening in Newark, N. J. 


CHARLES CARVER REVEALS 


RIPENED ART AT RECITAL 





Young Basso Gives Evidence of Arti: tic 
Growth in Well Made Pro- 
gram at the Town Hall 


Charles Carver, bass, gave his any .q) 
New York recital at the Town Hal! oy 
Tuesday night of last week, demonst) at- 
ing that his is an art which has bee 
capable of ripening and expanding sjc¢ 
he was last heard. His program ran.¢, 


from Mozart to La Forge, and was je. 
signed to reveal the beauty of voice 
and the nicety of interpretation of 
which this young singer is fast bec: m- 


ing master. It was with a considerable 
degree of success that he_ essaved 
Mozart’s “Possenti Numi” from the 


“Magic Flute,” delivering the long sos- 
tenuto phrases with the breadth and as. 
surance of a more seasoned artist. This 
number was followed by old airs by 
Scarlatti, Handel and Bishop. ; 

The second group included “Dreams 
at Twilight” by Strauss, “My Native 
Land” by Wolf, “O Speak Not, Be- 
loved” by Tchaikovsky, and Grieg’s “Thy 
Warning Is Good.” Mr. Carver’s sing- 
ing of these numbers showed that he js 
making strides in searching out the in- 
ner meaning of his songs, and was quite 
successful in portraying their general 
character. There was, however, a ten- 
dency to push his voice beyond its nat- 
ural limits in the Grieg song, and the 
first number would have benefited from 
a greater variety of color and an added 
mystic note. The voice is one of con- 
siderable depth and resonance, especially 
in the lower range. It is revealed to 
best advantage in the softer passages. 
The upper tones are still delivered with 
some restriction. The singer made use 
of excellent diction, especially in the 
English and Italian numbers. 

The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of songs in French by Polodowski, 
Lapara, Staub, and numbers by Herre- 
shoff, Frank La Forge, who provided his 
usual finished accompaniments—and two 
Mexican folk-songs. The audience was 
large and friendly, and there were 
many extras. 
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Tito Schipa, tenor, will appear in re- 
cital at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, the 
afternoon of April 24. 

















TILLA GEMUNDER | 


In New York Recital at Princess Theater March 6th 


New York Tribune, March 7, 1921: 

“Her voice, which is a soprano, is not a large one, 
but has been trained to effective use. 
excellent diction and skill in interpretation.” 


New York Herald, March 7, 1921: 
“Miss Tilla Gemunder, soprano, assisted by Claude 
Warford as accompanist and composer, gave a sone 
recital yesterday in the Princess Theater. 
voice and youthful style seemed to please her larg: 
audience in a list including songs by Strauss, Haile 
Kramer, Warford and Nogero.”’ 


. | 
New York Evening Mail, March 7, 1921: | 

“At the Princess Theater, Tilla Gemunder gave evi 1} 
dence of splendid training in the easy and natura! | 
way that she used her voice, and made her greates! 
success in two of Mr. Warford’s songs, ‘Armenia’ ani 
‘Love’s Ecstasy.’ ”’ 


| 

New York Staats-Zeitung, March 7: 
“Her beautiful, resonant dramatic soprano voicé | 
achieved fine results in songs of marked character.” 


Available for Recitals, Festivals, etc. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


Soprano 
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Ye Ministering pianists, take heed! 
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[Important Bookings 
Occupy Hans Kindler 


Throughout Season 


Photo Rembrandt Studio 


Hans Kindler, Distinguished Dutch 
’Cellist 


Among ’cello virtuosos Hans Kindler 
ranks high, and the list of engagements 
which have kept him busy this season 
has included appearances under the most 


important auspices. On Dec. 3 he was 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, in the Triple 
Concerto of Beethoven, played at one of 
itt New York concerts. He also ap- 
peared in the metropolis in concert with 
Mme. Matzenauer, on Feb. 13. In Chi- 
cago, he has appeared in recital. In 
Philadelphia, he has been soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, on two occasions, 
and has given four recitals. Other en- 
gagements with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony were filled in Washington and Bal- 
timore, and in these cities, Mr. Kindler 
also appeared in recitals. In Washing- 
ton he gave a program jointly with 
Bauer and Thibaud, and another in Bal- 
timore with Olga Samaroff. With the 
Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabriléwitsch, 
conductor, he has played twice, in its 
hme city. A _ recital program was 
shared with Levitzki in Buffalo, and the 
cellist’s numerous other recital engage- 
ments have taken him to Cleveland, 
Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Evanston, 
Lancaster, Pottsville, Germantown, Nia- 
gara Falls, Beaver Falls, Reading, 
Uniontown, and other cities. WL. 
Kindler is under the concert manage- 
ment of Arthur Judson. 





Salzedo Work Feature of Smith College 
Concert 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., March 7.—The 
recital of the Trio Eleu, Hermann Sie- 
wert, flute; Arnold Janser, ’cello, and 


Katharine Frazier, harp, and_ the 
Phaneian Harp Ensemble, which is di- 
rected by Miss Frazier, with Lucile 
Bliss, Vera Gushee, Mildred Holt, Ruth 
Lovell, Dorothy Parsons and Elsa 
Schmidt as its other members, drew an 
Interested audience to John M. Greene 
Hall at Smith College. The chief im- 





pression made by the program was 
doubtless that of the great development 
which has lately been made in the ex- 
pressive possibilities of music for the 
harp. A composition by Carlos Salzedo, 
who has done so much for the instru- 
ment, was given by the ensemble as the 
chief feature of the program. This 
work, “Bolmimerie,” was written after 
witnessing a rehearsal of John Alden 
Carpenter’s ballet, “The Birthday of the 
Infanta,” which Adolph Bolm staged for 
the Chicago Opera last season. The 
trio also gave pleasure with its perform- 
ance of Leclair’s “Sonate 4 Trois” and 
Debussy’s “Children’s Corner,” and Mr. 
Janser was heard to advantage in solo 
numbers by Moussorgsky, and van 
Goens. Miss Frazier, who is a member 
of the music faculty at Smith College, 
has studied with Mr. Salzedo. 





Bowman Impresses in Canton 


Recital 


CANTON, OHIO, March 7.—A pupil of 
Pietro A. Yon and organist of the Re- 
formed Church on the Heights, and the 
Progressive Synagogue of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Edgar Bowman was heard in recital 
at St. John’s Catholic Church here re- 
cently. He opened his age with 
the Sonata Cromatica of Mr. Yon, a 
difficult but admirable work, and fol- 
lowed this with the same composer’s 
“Christmas in Sicily.” The D Minor 
Toccata and Fugue of J. S. Bach, 
Franck’s “Piéce Héroique,”’ Bonnet’s 
“Magnificat,” a new “Ave Maria” by 
Bossi, J. C. Ungerer’s setting of the 
folk-song, “Frére Jacques, dormez-vous,”’ 
and the finale from Widor’s Organ Sym- 
phony No. 5 completed a weighty pro- 
gram, delivered with dignity of style as 
well as capable technique. Although 
the audience had been requested not to 
applaud, it was obviously impressed by 
Mr. Bowman’s artistry. 


Edgar 





Hans Hess Re-engaged for Middle West 
Appearances 


CuHIcaGo, March 5.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
is in the midst of an active concert sea- 
son, which has been uniformly success- 
ful. Following an appearance with the 
Euterpean Men’s Chorus of Morgan Park 
on Feb. 26, he was immediately re- 
engaged for March 12 to make his fifth 
appearance with that organization. He 
is announced to play for the fifth time 
at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Evans- 
ton, on Easter Sunday, March 27; his 
fifth appearance in Rockford will be a 
recital before Rockford College, April 
11, and his third engagement with the 
Chicago Beacon Lights Society will be 
on April 23. Among his other engage- 
ments for the season are a recital at 
Hiram College, March 1; a New York 
appearance, March 15, at Aeolian Hall; 
a recital at Terre Haute, Ind., April 28, 
and another at Charleston, IIll., April 29. 





Grace Kerns Re-engaged in Pittsburgh 


So well liked was the work of Grace 
Kerns, soprano, in her recent appear- 
ance with the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh, under the direction of Ernest 
Lunt, that she was immediately re-en- 
gaged for an appearance next season. 
At this engagement she will take the 
soprano part in “The Messiah.” She has 
often been heard in Pittsburgh. 





Althouse in San Antonio Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 4.—At 
Beethoven Hall last evening, Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital, with the as- 
sistance of Rudolph Gruen at the piano. 
A large audience heard with favor Mr. 


Althouse’s interpretation of the aria, 
“Ah, fuyez,” from Massenet’s “Manon,” 
French songs by Duparc, Delbruck, 
Massenet and Fourdrain, and a goodly 
list of American songs. Besides ac- 
companying Mr. Althouse’s numbers, 
Mr. Gruen gave two groups of solos, 
which were made up of compositions by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Dett and Rubin- 
stein. 





May Peterson Conquers Lewisburg, Pa. 


LEWISBURG, PA., March 2-—May 
Peterson’s recent recital was her first 
in Lewisburg, but her reputation had 
preceded her, and a large audience heard 
her program. Her own merits made so 
deep an impression that she was forced 
to repeat many of the songs on her list 
and to give numerous encores. 





Acclaimed in Wilmington, 


Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 1.—Ernest 
Hutcheson, pianist, achieved what might 
be called a prodigious success at his 
recital in the Hotel duPont ballroom 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Hutcheson 
appeared here as the fourth artist in 
the series of Thursday afternoon reci- 


Hutcheson 





tals, which have steadily been growing 
in prestige and attendance. It was his 
first appearance in Wilmington. His 
program included works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy, Alkan-MacDowell, 
Liszt, and finally, transcriptions by him- 
self of the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
» ae Ff 


Novaes Gives Brilliant Recital in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky, March 1.—Guiomar 
Novaes was heard in recital recently at 
the Holy Rosary Auditorium before an 
audience of capacity size. Probably not 
in the musical history of Louisville has 
the piano been so exquisitely played by 
a woman as it was upon this occasion. 
The concert was the third and last of 
the entertainments given by the Wednes- 


day Morring Musical Club, of which 
H. P. 


Martha Young is president. 





Frederick Johnson, director of the mu- 
sic department of Bradford Academy, 
gave an organ recital at Bradford, 
Mass., recently before a large, enthu- 
siastic audience. W. J. P. 





acter.’’— 

“Her Elsa 
insight, 
beauty and skill. 





sympathetic Wagner role of any that 
stands. 
balcony. She sang the music. 
in mystic ecstacy, 


Some 


‘Florence Easton makes a charming Elsa. 


stead in these exacting Wagnerian roles. 


“Florence Easton sang beautifully, 


bring a grace and loveliness of voice, 
New York Evening Sun. 


portrait possessing touching beauties as well 
New York Eventing Journal. 


in appearance the most winsome, 


“Mrs. Easton sang admirably. She 
soprano is right for Elsa. 
exaltation, and this, with 


inhere in the weaker of us mortals, made ‘the 


“She is ideal in the r6le. 
and vocally she is very well suited to it. 


“Mr. Gatti presented a cast of principal 


leectuality made her acting convincing. 
New York Evening World. 
‘Florence Easton is the perfect Disa. 


‘Florence Easton was the Elsa. She 


Daily Fagle. 





She 


FLORENCE EASTON 


Makes Her First Appearance as Elsa in 
“Lohengrin” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Feb. 2, 1921 


‘We do not remember a more exquisite embodiment of the pure 
spirit of Elsa than that of Miss Easton 
expression, graceful in pose and action and in all things in keeping 
with the poet-composer’s conception of the humanized Psyche-char- 
H,. EB. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 
was an impersonation of great beauty, 
with artistic skill; 
It is, in fact, a notable addition to the long roll 
of Elsas that are remembered at the Metropolitan.’’—Richard Al- 

” drich, New York Times. 
‘An Elsa with supreme art and lovely tone.’’—-New York Herald, 
‘Florence Easton again demonstrated her versatility, and as Elsa has, we believe, the most 
she has essayed. 
She was a radiant vision on her entrance and a girlish and appealing figure on 
Wagner singers do not do so. 


presented 


the balcony music was tenderly poetic. 
winter.’’—James Gibbon Huneker, New York World. 

Her fine musical intelligence, her excellent dic- 
tion—you can distinguish what she says all the time—and her fine physique stand her in good 


‘‘Elsa is probably the’ finest delineation of her repertoire. 
—Aileen St. John Brenon, New York Morning Telegraph. 
looked glorious 
Easton’s most important part; it was one she is well used to thoulgh, and to which she could 
a poise and pleasure of personality.’’—Gilbert Gabriel, 


“This was the first time Mme. Easton had presented her Elsa on this stage, and it was a 
as the requisite 
quality and of carrying power, was exquisitely handled, most expressively shading the text.’’— 


“Chief interest was focussed on the Elsa of Florence Easton. 
in song the most enchanting and appealing Elsa heard here. 
There is no monotony, no anwmia in her enactment of the part, and the variety of subtle dra- 
matic nuances she introduces into her vocal conception of the part would have moved Wagner 
to enthusiasm.’’—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post. 

is a fine 
She is one of the rare vinging-actresses who can express spiritual 
the easy tenderness 


“The Elsa that commanded the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House last evening was a 
real princess and a real human being, gorgeously beautiful to look upon, thorowghly natural in 
her vacillating emotions, thrilling in voice and crystal clear in diction. 

“For the sake of Florence Easton alone the revival of ‘Lohengrin,’ in poetic and intelligible 
English, would have been justified.",.—Katherine Spaeth, New York Evening Mail. 
is the 
ponent of the réle who has been able to sing its music beautifully and thoroughly to realize 
those histrionic possibilities that avoid the bunglim:r hands of actresses of less nice sensibilities. 
The Plsa of last night was beautiful to bheho'd 
Dream’ stamped the character with its initial salient qualities.’’- 


Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


and 
inwardness of her impersonation. 

“The Elsa of Florence Easton is already writ large in the long annals of the Metropolitan 
Opera House.’’—Pi‘ts Sanborn, New York Globe. 
It is one of the best things she has done here. 
was very 
the réle with charm.’’—New York Evening Telegram, 
singers that was distinguished. 
was Florence Easton, whose impersonation of Elsa was lovely alike to eye and ear. 
duet in Elsa’s bridal chamber was beautifully sung, Miss Easton’s vocalization a rare gem. 
her arias Miss Easton sang entrancingly, and the mobility of her features and her minute intel- 
An ideal Elsa, one is tempted to say.’’—Sylvester Rawling, 


and to hear. 


virginal in soul, soulful in 


of poetic 


her singing was of equal 


feels and under- 
the 
‘The Dream’ was delivered 
This Elsa will be often heard this 


The Elisa nature she 


It is unaffected and spontaneous.”’ 


and acted angelically. It was Mme. 


nobilities. Her voice, pure in 


Since Emma Eames she is 


singer. and the flamelike purity of her true 


the capacity for donbt and suffering that 


Temperamentally 
attractive to look upon and she acted 
Chief of these 
The love 
All 


best we have ever heard and the single ex- 


Miss Faston’s delivery of ‘The 
-William B, Murray, Brooklyn 
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(Musical America Open Forum. ) 





Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
7 Editor MusIcAL AMERICA. 








Calls for Real System of Musical Train- 
ing in N. Y.’s Public Schools 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I am reading the articles in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, relative to the teaching of 


music in the public schools of New York 
City, with much interest. I do not think 
that Mr Gartlan should be blamed for 
the failure of his predecessors. However, 
I do desire to see the children obtain a 
musical education that will be helpful to 
them. The public schools should train 
the child to read music fluently, and to 
hear music so that when looking at the 
printed page they can mentally hear the 
sounds, without the aid of the piano, or 
voice; they should be able to analyze 
music on the printed page, and recog- 








INGA 


JULIEVNA 


Norwegian Soprano 


Scores Successes in Concert in 
Paterson and East Orange 





The Paterson Morning Call, Jan. 29: 


“Few soprano soloists that have been heard 
in this city exhibited better voice, power of 
expression or ability of interpretation than Miss 
Julievna. She was heard in three numbers only 
and her first one ‘Care Selve,’ by Handel, was 
given with flawless precision. It was not lost 
on her audience and she received a hearty ova- 
tion. Verdi's ‘Caro Nome,’ from ‘Rigoletto,’ 
was worthy of equal praise, and her last num- 
ber, a Swedish folk song, ‘When I Was Seven- 
teen,’ rounded out a perfect performance.” 


Newark Evening News, Feb. 2: 


“An experienced singer is Inga Julievna, re- 
cently come to this country from Norway. Her 
voice, a light soprano, ~~ =< high. She was 
heard in Handel's ‘Care Se the Norwegian 
‘Kom Kjyra,’ a cattle-calling song with an 
echo effect, the Swedish folk song, ‘When |! 
Was Seventeen,’ and the ‘Caro Nome’ Aria 
from Verdi's ‘Rigoletto. The florid measures 
in the last were delivered with considerable 
skill. The D’s and E’s in alt were emitted 
with a firmness and delicacy that pleased dis- 
criminating ears.” 


For terms and dates apply to 


MRS. K. E. LAWTON 


320 West 83rd St., New York City 
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nize the “motives,” the phrases, sec- 
tions, and periods; they should also 
possess the ability to express their 
musical thoughts in writing just as well 
as they express their thoughts in Eng- 
lish. Musical theory, ear-training, mel- 
ody writing and analysis should be part 
of the grammar school curriculum, and 
marks should be given for work accom- 
plished. Harmony, musical-form and 
musical appreciation should be given in 
the high school and not attempted until 
the aforesaid subjects are thoroughly 
mastered. Too much attention is given 
to rote singing, and the practical side of 
music is neglected. New York City’s 
publie school music is sadly below par. 
The work outlined here is being ac- 
complished in private schools in New 
York City, and in public schools else- 
where. For the good of the children and 
the musical welfare of the city let us 
have a real system of musical training 
in our schools, and see that it is carried. 
T. BATH GLASSON, 
Dean, Brooklyn College of Music 
and Fine Arts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1921. 





A Humble Novice Wants to Know 
Dear MEPHISTO: 


Please, I’m just a humble novice in 
the field of art, and seek, ever seek, from 
such available sources of wisdom as 
there be, answers to O! so many ques- 
tions which occur to me in flitting from 
sip to sip. 

Dear Mephisto, have you any answers 
to-day? 

Ecoutez—I would know, why the cries 
of ice-cream, candy and lemonade ven- 
dors in the aisles of the Manhattan 
Opera House between the acts of such 
operas, let us say, as “Monna Vanna,” 
send cold chills down my back and fill 
me with a dreadful inhuman craving to 
bite somebody? 

And why does the gentleman with the 
little stick get so excited and angry when 
he drowns out the voices of Romeo and 
Juliette in the Tomb scene. Doesn’t he 
know that they can’t fight back? Romeo 
is supposed to be dying, you know, and 
in such a condition he hasn’t strength to 
sing and fight too. There doesn’t seem 
to be any particular musical reason for 
it, as we really do hear the orchestra 
even though the singers insist upon 
claiming a share of the attention. So it 
seems a little like taking an unfair ad- 
vantage. But perhaps I’m wrong. I 
do so want to know things. 

And why couldn’t the modern ad- 
vanced ideas in presenting opera em- 
brace the casting of boy sopranos in 
page parts, which would lend a wonder- 
ful tone of verisimilitude to the ensem- 
ble and eradicate the one false note and 
most palpable absurdity? But perhaps 
Tradition is too Fearsome an Ogre to 
be defied, and comes after little im- 
presarios and impresari-esses who ven- 
ture out after dark in a defiant mood. 
Of course I may be all awry, but you 
will tell me, won’t you? 

And, dear Mephisto, I’m_ worried 
about my psychic reflexes! Why do I 
think yearningly of Indian massacres 
and inquisitions and things when the 
dear audience expends large generosities 


of enthusiastic applause in the wrong: 


place, usually smothering in their inno- 
cent glee, that last exquisite tone? 

And last of all, please tell me why I 
forget that my feet are wet and cold 
from “sluffing” over February  side- 
walks to the little window where they 
issue standing room, and why I forget 
that my back aches from the near-verti- 
cal position that the press of the other 
poor uncomfortable devotees makes nec- 
essary—tell me why I forget these 
things when Galli-Curci summons the 
spirits of all the birds of spring? 

And why, oh why does my winged 
soul leave all these troublesome ques- 
tions behird, and free from the vocifera- 
tions of the untutored audience that 
spoils the effect but rocks the house, fol- 
low Muratore’s B-flat pianissimo (you 
know—the one in “Romeo”) up and up 
to that celestial bourne from whence it 
came? GWENDOLYN STOCKING. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1921. 





Psychological Tests in Music 
To the Editor of MustIcAL AMERICA: 


I was greatly interested in reading in 
the columns of MusicAL AMERICA about 
the “New Psychological Tests” of H. H. 
Hanson. The author should be con- 
gratulated on his epoch making dis- 
covery that when a minor chord is 





sounded nineteen out of fifty or more 
persons will respond with the word 
“sad” or “sadness.” However, if the 
experimenter had gone to the trouble of 
glancing through the columns of the 
Psychological Index he would have 
found, in a few minutes reading, scores 
of references to such epoch making ex- 
periments on the effects of tonal com- 
binations, the results of which are about 
as significant as the snows of last year. 

By all means let us have some more 
such historic musical experiments from 
musicians, for they will reveal beauti- 
fully how gloriously ignorant the musi- 
cian is of the immense psychological 
literature that bears directly upon his 
profession, and which would aid him to 
put his art upon a sound scientific basis. 


MAx SCHOEN. 


Dep’t. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
State University of Iowa. 


Iowa City, Ia., March 5, 1921. 





Wants to Make Her Town Musical 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


If you lived in a town where the mu- 
sical aspirations culminated in minstrel 
shows, once in a while, and there was 
an appalling dearth of music, what 
would you do? Get out? What if you 


NAM 





increasing applause. 





“Delights All With Her Superb Voice’’ 





usually good and her whole grasp of her art distinguished. 


Miss Marguerite Namara shared equal honors with the orchestra 
and deserved every laurel she won, proving herself a real artist. 
Namara is an actress and a charming woman as well as a lyric 
soprano, and she sang every song with a dramatic power that won 


Ithaca Journal News, Feb. 15, 1921 


Miss Namara will be remembered by Ithaca music critics as one of 
the most pleasing soloists that has appeared under the direction of the 
Department of Music in a number of years. 

Cornell Daily Sun, Feb. 15, 1921 


Management—Haensel and Jones 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


couldn’t do that until 
you’d stand it! 

Well, would a man living on a tropic 
isle where beautiful natural fruits wo 
grow with a little watering—would 
water them? Yes, he’d get tl 
watered if he had to do it himself. T 
isn’t a very good paradox but it will 

I have some pupils I’m teaching { 
nothing; needless to say they’re the c! 
that need lessons the most—anyone \ 
money can get lessons;—then I’m stu 
ing répertoire to get some operas 
shape for next winter when I shal] 
in New York; and reading every th 
from Kant’s “Critique” to Rabelais, 
still I have time left to spend wish 
things were better. I want to do so: 
thing to musicianize this town while 
here. Now what can I do? 


Writing letters to the paper doe: 
“fry any bacon,” or produce any resu 
in- plain English. The music teach: rs 
here won’t have anything to do wit! 
each other—it’s a sad thing, their av, 
sion to helping each other and gettin» 
together to convince the rest of the to 
music is worthwhile. 

I do so want to help make the com- 
munity more musical. Will someone 
suggest a way? 


fall—you 


THELMA B. SPEAR 


Burlington, Vt., March 3, 1921. 





Helen Stanley, soprano, and Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, gave an interesting p: ‘0- 
gram at Textile Hall, Greenville, S. ©., 
on Feb. 21. Elmer Zoller was the ac- 
companist. 


ARA 





Elmira Advertiser, Jan. 11, 1921 


Cleveland Players Under Soko- 
loff Give One of Best Concerts 
Ever Heard Here — Miss 
Namara Real Artist. 


Mme. Namara is an artist of 
fine natural gifts. Her voice is 
clear, brilliant and agile with 
certain rich qualities in the lower 
tones. Its management shows a 
keen intelligence and she has 
reached a high point of doing 
with easy spontaneity, delightful 
musical quality and seductive ar- 
tistry that which she has attained 
by a faithful study and a re- 
markably alert sense of effective 
delivery. Her diction is un- 


Elmira Star Gazette, Jan. 11, 1921 


Miss 
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Qualities That Spell Success in 
the Field of Concert Management 





Elizabeth Cueny Measures the Risks and Takes Chances—Un- 
deterred by Initial Failure, St. Louis Manager Attains 
Prominent Position in Musical Field — Hard Work and 
Salesmanship Necessary — Too Many Guarantors May 


Spoil the Course 


By GRACE REEVE FENNELL 








1 F the average member of an audience 

understood the details ‘of concert 
managing he would probably appreciate 
the opportunity of hearing a great ar- 
tist all the more. It is a perfectly sim- 
ple matter to provide yourself with 
tickets and pleasant company and drop 
into a eoncert hall for an evening of 
music. The way has been made easy by 
the forethought, the toil, the daring un- 
dertaking of someone of whom you may 
never have heard. 

Elizabeth Cueny is a favorite concert 
manager of St. Louis. She is acquainted 


with the likes and dislikes of the city. 
She has her musical ear close to the 
ground and keeps a sympathetic finger 
on the pulse of popular demand. But she 
did not arrive at this degree of under- 
standing without having served an ap- 
prenticeship. Her very first concert was 
a dismal failure, and now she is very 
glad that it was. It stirred her fighting 
spirit, showed her that the road to suc- 
cess is not easy, and steadied her nerve 
for whatever future hands fortune might 
deal her in the game of chance she had 
chosen as her career. 

The chances are enormous. Last year, 
of course, was unusual. When the ar- 
tists she had engaged for the season did 
not have “flu,” the audiences did and 
the “ban” was over all. Health condi- 
tions, weather conditions, counter-attrac- 
tions are all hazards that must be con- 
sidered. And this isn’t done by sitting 
idly in a luxurious office and wishing, 
or even praying, for success. Hard 
work is the recipe for success in concert 
managing, as well as in everything else, 
and Miss Cueny uses every mite of en- 
ergy. She hires blatant billboards, in- 
serts cunning, taking advertisements in 
the daily papers, and last, but by no 
means least there is her personal appeal. 


Salesmanship a Needed Quality 


It requires a cool, calm temperament 
—of the gambler type—to be able to 
take the risks that concert managers 
take with every star, and especially with 
unknown artists, or in trying out novel- 
ties that have succeeded elsewhere. 
Salesmanship in purveying talent is as 
necessary as in any other line of buying 
and selling goods. Managers must know 
values and market prices. Miss Cueny 
acts as buyer for her audiences, while 
each star has a manager who “sells” 
his or her talent to the best possible 
advantage. “And temperamental ar- 
lusts,” says Miss Cueny, “are things of 
the past. Stars are keen business people, 
anxious to give satisfaction, and care- 
ful to keep in condition. Upon their 
efforts hinges the success of their ap- 
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Elizabeth Cueny, Successful Concert 
Manager, Who Presents Many World 
Famous Artists to St. Louis, in the 
Course of a Season 


Managers can only advertise 
The star must 


pearance. 
and arrange schedules. 
deliver the goods.” 

The local. concert manager is a valu- 
able asset to her community. She keeps 
alive civic pride and arouses public 
spirit. If leading business men do not 
care personally for music, it ever has 
their sanction and approbation for 
others. There is a subtle feeling of re- 
sponsibility toward future generations 
which can be depended upon to endorse 
movements tending toward a higher cul- 
ture of the young. By appealing to this 
latent sense of obligation a list of prom- 
inent patrons can be built up to endorse 
a popular and creditable concert course 
which will insure its success in advance. 
Once the support and endorsement of a 
strong list of leading men and influen- 
tial women is secured the matter of ad- 
vertising is largely accomplished, as peo- 
ple do not hesitate to advise and encour- 
age others to attend a performance which 
they feel confident is going to be worth 
while. The concert season is short, and 
the number of attractions which can be 
given in a winter is limited, it there- 
fore requires the moral backing of the 
best element of society to spell success 
for the adventurous manager. 

“Too many guarantors, however, may 
prove detrimental,” Miss Cueny declares, 
“as the masses must feel their share in 
the responsibility of a performance. 
Four hundred names of prominent citi- 
zens is a long list of patrons, yet it 
would constitute but a small audience 
when a house has a seating capacity of 
from eighteen hundred to four thousand 
persons. And the ‘Four Hundred’ are 
not, necessarily, the art-starved, music- 
hungry contingent.” 

Whether success makes charming 
women, or charming women, success, is 
a question. Certainly Elizabeth Cueny 
is charming in manner and person. and 
success is apparent in her surroundings. 
Her home and business address are one 


and the same. The home atmosphere 
has not been displaced, and business goes 
on as if harmony were the leading motif 
of this pleasant ménage. 





Werrenrath Sings in Butler, Pa. 


BuTLER, PA., March 12.—Reinald Wer- 
renrath appeared here recently in con- 
cert at the Senior High School Audi- 
torium under the local management of 
May Beigle. His program consisted 
mainly of folk-songs and some American 
numbers. A recitative and aria from 
“Julius Caesar,” with which he opened, 
was effectively sung. Mr. Werrenrath 
was in fine voice, and all his songs were 
well received. Harry Spier accom- 
panied most admirably. R. M. 


Probably to Go Abroad with 
Thibaud in Summer 

Josef Stopak, violinist, who has, since 
his New York début on Oct. 16 last, 
been heard with success in the larger 
cities of the East, appeared in Washing- 





Stopak 


ton, D. C., Feb. 25, for the first time. 
The presence of Jacques Thibaud in 
America again and the enthusiastic in- 
terest he has taken in Mr. Stopak’s suc- 
cess, revives the rumor that Stopak will 
again go abroad with Thibaud this sum- 
mer, as he did last year, and appear in 
association with him in many of the 
continental cities before returning to 
America in the fall to resume his art- 
istic career here. 





Two Brahms Recitals by Clara Clemens’ 


Clara Clemens (Mrs. Ossip Gabrilé- 
witch), mezzo-contralto, will give two 
recitals of songs by Brahms, in English, 
on thé afternoons of April 2 and 9, with 
Walter Golde at the piano, under the 
management of the Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau. 





Alice Louise Mertens. New York con- 
tralto, has been engaged to sing at Briar 
Cliff Manor. She will appear with Dr. 
Ion Jackson in “Stabat Mater” on Palm 








“The return of a mature artist 
intelligent, often appealing 


Times. 


Henderson, N. Y. Herald. 


“Mellow and expressive tone. 


and the lesser music 


Spaeth, N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“Tone excellent 
Morris, N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


tion. 


—Boston Globe. 
dan Hall. 


Advertiser. 





Helen Tas 


In New York 


of a gentle and caressing quality befitting the music 
slender, of gracious presence upon the stage.”—W. B. Chase, N. Y. 


“Performed concerto of Brahms with earnestness and care.”—W. J. 


Her manner of playing straightfor- 
ward, musicianly, in good taste.”—Max Smith, N. Y. American. 


“Playing fluent, tone pleasant in quality.",—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Mme. Tas showed a thorough grasp of the spirit of both the greater 
real beauty of expression.” —Katherine 


“Sincere musicianship.” —Guilbert Gabriel, N. Y. Sun. 


played in a musicianly manner.’”—Paul 


In Boston 


“An honest, straightforward fiddler.”—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


“Mme. Tas is an excellent violinist. 
verve, its sinewy vigor and its tempered passion. Her technic, both of 
bow and fingerboard, is always sure and her intonation accurate . . . 
her tone vibrant and alive. Because she did not overdo Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Melancolique’ and yet played his serenade with sentiment that always 
escaped sentimentality, the piece seemed more significant than when 
heard on former occasions.”—W, S. S., Boston Evening Transcript. 


“She displayed thorough musicianship in her phrasing and interpreta- 
Her tone is of pleasing quality, her intonation, especially in 
harmonics, is nearer absolute accuracy than most fiddlers can come.” 


“Mme. Tas most favorably impressed a good-sized audience at Jor- 
She has the true artistic temperament to supplement the 
technical qualities that alone distinguish the performance of so many 
other violinists now appearing before the public.”—Boston Sunday 


Management 


H. Godfrey Turner, 1400 Broadway, New York 


Sunday. 


her work technically good, 
violin tone vibrantly clear ; 
tall and 


Her playing impressed by its 
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An Advertisement in “Musical America’s Guide for 1921” 


| will present you for a whole year to the vast reading public which is 
eagerly awaiting the publication of this book. Space may still be 
reserved by letter, phone or wire. For rates, see page 24 of this issue. 


Address: 
Advertising Department, MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PLANS FOR N. Y. MUSIC 
WEEK MATURE RAPIDLY 





Prominent Visitors Assure Committee of 
Co-operation—Enlist Music 
School Settlements 


Plans for New York’s Music Week, 
April 17-24, are maturing rapidly as 
well as reaching out into wider fields 
than a year ago. Their recent progress 
*has been marked by visits to the Com- 
mittee’s offices by numerous heads of 
musical and non-musical organizations 
who came to express their interest in 
the city-wide tribute to music and to dis- 
cuss their participation in the observ- 


ance. Among these visitors were Mrs. 
S. Walter Comly, chairman of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Richard W. Chapman of 
the New York City Federation. They 
are at work upon a program of co-opera- 
tion in connection with the music sec- 
tion of the women’s clubs. 

Melzar Chaffee, head of the Music 
School Settlement on East Third Street, 
has announced that his school is pre- 
pared to take a prominent part in the 
celebration and is working out plans 
with this end in view. Indications are 
that all the other institutions of this 
kind in the Greater City will also 
identify themselves in some way with 
Music Week. Definite plans will be dis- 
cussed at a conference with Mrs. W. L. 
McFarland of the Greenwich Music 
School. One method of participation 
that is meeting favorable consideration 
among these schools is the sending out 
of their advanced pupils to play at the 
homes of the sick and at other places 
in the school neighborhoods where they 
may be requested during Music Week. 

Isabel Lowden, sister of ex-Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, and formerly secre- 
tary of the People’s Liberty Chorus, is 
field director of Music Week and is act- 
ing in an advisory capacity to many of 
the organizations desirous of doing their 
share to make this second Music Week 
an even more impressive demonstration 
than the first, last February. 

The committee also announces that 
letters are being sent to all conserva- 
tories and music schools, private schools 
and colleges, churches, musical societies, 
industrial plants, civic organizations, 
etc., enlisting their co-operation. These 


letters are accompanied by a _ booklet 
outlining the entire plan and scope of 
Music Week and the participation ex- 


pected from the various elements. If 


any organization has been overlooked . 


the committee will be glad to send full 
information upon request addressed to 
its headquarters, at 105 West Fortieth 
Street. 





Home Town Cheers Greet Grace Wagner 
in Bloomington 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., March 12.—Grace 
Wagner, soprano, gave a concert here 
recently under the auspices of the 
D. A. R. which proved one of the nota- 
ble events of the musical season. The 
special feature of this concert was that 
this is Miss Wagner’s home city and 
that this was in a measure her home 
coming. An audience of nearly 2000 
greeted her and while most cordial and 
friendly, it remained passive until the 
artist had demonstrated her ability to 
command the ovation which she received 
before the close. She sang a consider- 
able number of French numbers, but 
these were interspersed with several 
songs of home nature which perhaps 
pleased the audience better. Miss Wag- 
ner remained in the city several days 
and was given a public reception by 
the members of the D. A. RR. C. S. 





Vertchamp in Baltimore Recital 


BALTIMORE, March 2.—Albert Vert- 
champ, violinist, gave an attractive pro- 
gram on March 6 as the fifth event in 
the Stieff Artist Course. An apprecia- 
tive audience responded enthusiastically 
to the Handel Sonata which Mr. Vert- 
champ presented with dignity of style, 
the Bruch D Minor Concerto, and two 
modern groups. The most commendable 
characteristics of Mr. Vertchamp’s play- 
ing were simplicity, purity and decisive 
rhythm. His intonation was at ali 
times accurate and his tone broad and 
virile. At the close of the program he 
gave several extras. Howard Thatcher 
accompanied ably. 





Salvi to Make Début in Canada 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, will make his 
first appearance in Canada on April 18. 
He will give a recital in Montreal then 
y mage the management of Louis Bour- 
on. 





De Stefano Presents Diversified Pro- 
gram at College in Fulton, Mo. 


Futton, Mo., March 4.—The third 
number of the William Woods College 
Artists’ Course brought forward Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, harpist, in a _ pro- 
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gram of compositions ranging from sev- 
enteenth century composers to Ravel, 
Debussy and Albeniz. Mr. de Stefano 
played his programmed numbers in a 
manner to evoke applause from students 
and friends of the college. A. V. D. 





SCRANTON HEARS DAMROSCH 





N. Y. Symphony with Hempel as Soloist 
Applauded—Diseuse in Recital 


SCRANTON, PA., March 3.—Scranton 
music-lovers turned out in great num- 
bers recently to hear Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony in one of 
the finest concerts ever given in this 
city. Ruth Richmond, a Scranton girl, 
was the piano soloist, playing the Grieg 
Concerto. The concert was under the 
local management of Chauncy C. Hand 
of the Keystone Concert Course and the 
Scranton chapter of the Quota Club. 

Mrs. Nena Fales Peck of Hartford, 
Conn., kept the Century Club in ripples 
of laughter Monday afternoon, Feb. 28, 
with her original musical caricatures. 
She presented an Italian opera from 


“the other fellow’s’—the one who 
doesn’t care for it—point of as i 





Suite by Julius Harrison Promised by 
Sokoloff Forces 


The “Worcestershire Suite” by Julius 
Harrison is announced for performances 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, at one of its con- 
certs this season. 





CHICAGO, March 12.—Louis Seidman, 
the Chicago manager, left for New York 
this week to engage a list of artists for 
the annual music festival at Winona 
Lake, Ind., Aug. 17, 18 and 19. 


Helen Yorke Heard in Lewiston, }) 


LEWISTON, ME., March 12.—Under t 
auspices of the Philharmonic Ch 
three young Maine artists were hea 
in concert at the City Hall recent 
Helen Yorke, coloratura soprano, p 
vided the features of the program. T 
“Ah, Fors’ E Lui” aria from “T; 
viata” and the “Caro Nome” aria fr 
“Rigoletto” were her chief numbers, } 
she also won warm applause with so: 
by American composers, and a group 
Neapolitan dialect. Miss Yorke was 
sisted by Marion Haskell, violinist, 2 
Ruth Cummings, pianist. 





LOWELL, MAss., March 11.—A pi: 
recital of unusual interest was recen 
given by the advanced pupils of M 
Ella Reilly Toye. 
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From the N. Y. Evening Mail: 
66 NUMBER of the season’s well- 


known baritones scattered 
about the audience at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon seemed to augur 
that a baritone who could do things 
was going to sing. And it was so.” 
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~ KORNGOLD NOVELTY 


Suite Played by Kreisler— 
Johnson, Prihoda, Menges 
and Audet Heard 


Cuicaco, March 12.—Fritz Kreisler 
gave a performance of César Franck’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, at the 
Auditorium on the afternoon of March 


6, that was nothing short of ideal. With 
Carl Lamson at the piano, the great 
masterpiece was interpreted with rare 
brich Korngold’s suite from the in- 
cidental music to “Much Ado About 
Nothing” was the novelty of the pro- 
cram. This ‘was the first music from 
the pen of this Viennese composer 
heard here since he grew to maturity, 
and it aroused much _ interest. The 
“Dogberry and Verges” item proved to 
be such a — delightful tone-pic- 














ture that it had to be repeated. Kreis- 
ier also included an unaccompanied so- 
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INTERESTS CHICAGO 


nata by Bach and some shorter num- 
bers. 

The suecess of Edward Johnson’s 
song recital at Orchestra Hall on the 
same afternoon may be measured by the 
fact that no less than eight encores were 
demanded. The tenor proved that he 
is as much at ease on the concert plat- 
form as on the operatic stage. 

His program covered a wide range. 
It began with Handel, Raffaelo Rontani, 
and Schubert; included a group of mod- 
ern French and Italian composers, an- 
other by American and English compos- 
ers, and concluded with a group of folk- 
songs from many lands. Mr. Johnson’s 
singing was in a high degree brilliant 
and artistic. It has breadth when 
needed, grace, cheer, and a quite excep- 
tionally clear enunciation. In _ every- 
thing he did there was evident a sensi- 
tive and intelligent sympathy. 

Vasa Prihoda, the violinist, made his 
first apeeeranes in Chicago at the Illi- 
nois Theater, March 6, and at once es- 
tablished himself as an artist of high 
rank. He has an excellent, rich tone, 
a clean technique, and apparently an 
infallible intonation. His interpreta- 
tions had poise, breadth and style in the 
best sense. Among the more extended 
numbers were Corelli’s “La Folia,” the 
Ernst concerto and Paganini’s “I Pal- 
piti.”” These were contrasted with some 
smaller bits such as a minuet by Suk- 
Marak, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn _ to 
the Sun” and a mazurka by Dvorak. He 
was given a most cordial reception by his 
audience, one which left no doubt that 
further acquaintance with the artist was 
desired. 

Both music and charity were served 
at the Grand Opera House on March 
7, when Isolde Menges, the violinist, 
gave a recital. The event was under 
the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women, for the benefit of the club’s ex- 
tension department. This department 
carries on a worthy work in taking mu- 
sic into the hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. 

Miss Menges was recently the soloist 
with the Chicago Orchestra Association, 
and it would seem that she benefited by 
the experience. As she appeared to-day 
she was more confident in demeanor, and 
consequently more brilliant in her play- 
ing. Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill’ sonata 
began the program, and with the Kreis- 
ler cadenza appended, her performance 
was a remarkable and striking bit of vir- 
tuosity. The cadenza in particular was 
played with great dash and certainty, 
and with infallible accuracy. Later, in 
a nocturne by Chopin and some of the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances, 
Miss Menges demonstrated that she 
could play with sentiment and grace. 
She was enthusiastically received. 

Viola Cole Audet, the Chicago pianist, 
gave a recital at Kimball Hall. March 
6. The program was of exceptional in- 
terest because of the number of novel- 
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ties presented. Among them were two 
unpublished Sarabandes by Brahms, the 
manuscripts of which were said to have 
been found among the effects of a sailor 
killed during the war. Other new items 
were an “Andante and Ballade” by 
Faure; “Westminster Abbey” by Grov- 
lez, and a work by the pianist herself. 
The Grovlez piece was an atmospheric 
tone-picture, played with admirable ex- 
pression. Mme. Audet had the music 
firmly in her mind, and full technical 
command for its interpretation. Among 
other numbers on her program were 
sonatas by Mozart and Schumann, and 
various works by Scriabine, Debussy and 
Saint-Saéns. A large audience  ap- 
plauded her cordially. E. C. M. 





Hazel Huntington 
Engaged by Hinshaw 


for Tour in Opera 


‘ a 
#¥ 4 a 
Photo by White 
Hazel Huntington, Coloratura Soprano 


Hazel Huntington, coloratura soprano, 
has been engaged by William Wade 
Hinshaw for a long tour next season to 
appear in Mozart’s “Impresario.” The 
company will visit the principal cities 
throughout the country. Miss Hunting- 
ton was born in St. Paul, Minn., and 
has been studying four years at the 
Yeatman Griffith studios, New York, 
through which the arrangements for her 
tour with Mr. Hinshaw’s company were 
made. Miss Huntington has already had 
professional experience, having sung 
here and on a concert tour of Panama. 


‘* 
oa. 





Joseph Schwarz, baritone, was soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic, 
March 15. 





ARTISTS IN NEWPORT NEWS 





Schumann Heink and Garrison Draw Big 
Houses—Hampton Institute Concert 


NEwPorT NEws, VA., Feb. 28.—At the 
recent concert given by Mme. Schumann 
Heink the demand for seats resulted in 
the addition of 200 chairs on the stage 
and in the orchestra pit and scores 
were refused admission. The contralto 
scored her customary success. _Espe- 
cially pleasing was the work of George 
Morgan, baritone. 

The second attraction of the season 
was the return engagement of Mabel 
Garrison. The program was a brilliant 
one, and was flawlessly given. The con- 
cert was marked by the first public ap- 
pearance of the Hampton Roads Glee 
Club since its reorganization last 
spring under the direction of William 
R. Hamilton. The club, a group of 
about fifty men, excellently drilled, sang 
with notable smoothness and splendid 
tonal coloring. 

Of unusual interest is the series of 
concerts being offered under the direc- 
tion of R. Nathaniel Dett, in Ogden Hall 
at the Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institute. At the fourth of the series, 
held Feb. 26, Hazel Harrison, pianist, 
was the artist. She played a brilliant 
arrangement of Bach’s Fourth Sonata, 
a group of Chopin Nocturnes, and 
Liszt’s “Dante” Sonata, giving the lat- 
ter, in particular, with cee —— 





John Tracy, tenor, was lately heard 
as special soloist at St. Paul’s Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He also sang re- 
cently in Newburgh, N. Y. He is a pupil 
of John W. Nichols, New York vocal 
teacher. 
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Polish-American 


Coloratura Soprano 


San Antonio “Express,” Feb. 16, 1921 


Polish Coloratura Well Received at Beethoven 


Miss Zielinska Shows Fidelity to Pitch and 
Warmth of Tone—Frequently Recalled 


The second concert of the popular series, 
iven last night in Beethoven Hall, presented 

nia Zielinska, a coloratura soprano of Ameri- 
can birth and Polish extraction, Miss Zielin- 
ska came without the accustomed heralding, 
making her delightful appearance all the more 
gratifying. Being young and of uncommonly 
attractive personality, as well as possessing 
a voice of warmth and clarity, which she uses 
with great skill, Miss Zielinska created a de- 
cided'y favorable impression. 

Her program, which presented a variety of 
songs in various tongues, was lengthened by 
several additional numbers in _ resnonse_ to 
pleasure manifested by her audience. The 
opening groups of four songs were of the old 
pagues and Mozartian style and were taste- 
fully and skil'fully given. “My Lovely Celia” 
(Monro); “Mcrmaids’ Song” (Hayden); “Phyllis 
Hath Such Charming Graces,” and Bishop’s 
“Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” composed the 
roup, with Lieurance’s “By the Waters of 

innetonka,” as an extra number. 

In So groupe to follow were songs in French, 
Italian, Norwegian, Polish and Ruthenian, an al- 
most extinct language of a Polish province. 
The three Ruthenian songs possessed a charm 
enhanced by the ability of the songstress to 
depict their moods. The Polish song, “Gdybys 
Ty Byla,” by Stojowski, which in translation 
is a tender love song, “If Thou Wert a Chrys- 
tal Lake, etc.,” was one of the gems of the 
evening, feelingly sung by Miss Zielinska. De- 
libes’ “Les Filles des Cadix,” with its com- 
mingling of Spanish and French atmosphere, 
is not for every singer, but suited Miss Zielin- 
ska admirably and was given with delightful 
animation. Gretchaninoff’s “Over the Steepe,” 
was mopeated in response to the dramatic and 
colorful interpretation of the stunnin song. 

A number of songs which belong exclusively 
to the rovince of the coloratura soprano 
showed fluent skill in presenting their ornate 
embellishments. Of these, ranes’ “Nor- 
wegian Echo Song,” was a marked exhibition 
of vecal technique. Miss Zielinska’s fidelity 
to pitch, which, with clear enunciation, were 
outstanding charms of her singing, stood her 
in good hand for this and the songs of much 
vocal ornamentation, such as Proch’s famous 
Variations,” and the aria “Ah! for e lin,” from 
Verdi’s “La Traviata,” with which the pro- 
gram brilliantly closed. Recalled, Arne’s “Lass 
With the Delicate Air,” was sung which, with 
Annie Laurie,” “Mammy’s Song,” by Harriet 

are; Brockway’s “The Nightingale,” com- 
prised the list of extra numbers. So attractive 
a singer as Miss Zielinska bids fair to travel 
afar in the concert field and it is pleasing to 


have met her in the coming freshness of her 
voice. 


Secretary: 


411 West 114th*St., New York 
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DAMROSCH FORCES PLAY 





Mona Bates Is Soloist with Visitors— 
Friedman Makes Local Début 


TORONTO, March 12.—One of the most 
interesting musical events of the season 
was the concert given in Massey Hall, 
under the I. E. Suckling management, 
by the New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, with Mona Bates, 
pianist, as soloist. Miss Bates, a native 
of this city, was enthusiastically received 
and was recalled again and again. Bril- 
liant technique and vitality of tone dis- 
tinguished her performance. The chief 
interest in the orchestral numbers was in 
the “London” Symphony by Vaughan 
Williams, heard here for the first time. 
“The Venetian Convent” by Casella was 
another novelty presented. 

Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was presented 
in recital at Massey Hall on March 4 by 
I. E. Suckling, thus making his first ap- 
pearance in Toronto. The number of 
other events meant a great handicap so 
far as assembling an audience was con- 
cerned, but those who attended were im- 
pressed with Mr. Friedman’s playing. 


NOVELTIES IN TORONTO 


There was a capacity audience at the 
concert at Wesley Methodist Church on 
Feb. 28, given by the choir under Dr. 
Gutzeit and marking his twelve years of 
service as organist and choirmaster. The 
choir sang admirably a difficult and 
exacting program. The Orpheus Male 
Quartet; Marion Morgan, soprano; Mrs. 
W. H. Gutzeit, contralto, and Mrs. Angel 
Pemberton Cooper, violinist, assisted. 
After the concert the retiring choir- 
master was presented on behalf of the 
congregation with a studio lamp and Mrs. 
Gutzeit. with a basket of roses. The 
choir’s gift to Dr. and Mrs. Gutzeit was 
a sterling silver service. 

The fifth of the Canadian Academy of 
Music series of chamber music concerts 
was notable for the introduction of John 
Ireland’s Sonata in B Minor for violin 
and piano. It was interpreted in admir- 
able style by Luigi von Kunits and Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan. Schubert’s “Death 
and the Maiden” Quartet was brilliantly 
played by the Academy String Quartet. 
Ada Rose, soprano, sang a group of songs 
by Tosti, Gounod and Bantock in ex- 
cellent style. W. J. B. 





TRIO IN THIRD CONCERT 





Adler, Guidi and Van Vliet Introduce a 
Trio by Wolf-Ferrari 


The third appearance this season of 
the New York Trio (Clarence Adler, 
pianist; Scipione Guidi, violinist, and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist), took place 
at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, March 
7. A large body of music-lovers was on 
hand to celebrate the event. 

Opening with Mozart’s Fifth Trio in 
G and closing with Schubert’s E Flat 
Trio, Op. 100, the place @honneur was 
given to Wolf-Ferrari’s Op. 7, a Trio in 
F Sharp which had its first New York 
performance at this concert. The work 
itself proved disappointing in the ex- 
treme. Planned in three movements, 
the final one, Lievemente mosso, e tran- 
quillo sempre, for all its piquant charm 
failed to compensate for the pompous 
weariness of the first two—a Sostenuto 
followed by a Largo. The latter, whose 
main theme was announced in a hope- 
fully broad cantilena phrase by the 
‘cello, started off well, but arrived near- 
ly where it started; while the first move- 
ment seemed—at least on a first hear- 
ing—to be mostly sound and fury sig- 
nifying much ado about very little. The 
last movement, on the other hand, ex- 
posed so much grace that it would make 
an unquestionably delightful intermezzo 
as an independent number. 





Loraine Wyman’s Engagements 
Numerous 
Recent engagements of Loraine Wy- 
man, the well-known diseuse, included 
joint recitals with Guy Maier, pianist, 
at Jordan Hall, Boston, on Feb. 5 and 
at the Twentieth Century Club, Buffalo, 
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Feb. 19; appearances at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 10; at the Frederic 
Warren Ballad Concert at the Longacre 
Theater, Feb. 13; at a reception given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling for 
Paderewski, at the Colony Club, New 
York, Feb. 20, and a joint recital with 
Gladys Lea, soprano, at the Little Thea- 
ter, New York, on Feb. 27. Miss Wy- 
man sang at Palmerton; Pa., in after- 
noon and evening recitals on March 3. 
She gave a recital at the home of Mrs. J. 
West Roosevelt, in New York, March 6; 
at the home of Mrs. A. Murray Young, 
on March 8; at the Westover School with 
Arthur Whiting, Georges Barrére and 
others on the evening of March 9, and 
at the Town Hall in New York with Guy 
Maier, in a concert for young people on 
March 12. She was also scheduled for 
a costume recital at Yale University, 
March 16; a program at Miss Masters’ 
School, at Dobbs Ferry, with Mr. Whit- 
ing, on March 17, and she is to give re- 
citals at Mr. Whiting’s New York studio 
on March 26 and 27. 


QUARTET IN BENEFIT EVENT 








New York Church Singers Aided by 
Pianist and Violinist in Concert 
On Tuesday evening, March 8, the 
quartet of the Mount Morris Baptist 
Church gave a benefit concert. Assist- 
ing them in a program of great diver- 
sity were Louisette Talma, pianist, and 
Josie Pujol, violinist, with Walter 


Kiesewelter and Arthur Randolph Free- 
man as accompanists to these talentéd 
young artists and to Marguerite Ringo, 
soprano; Edith Goebel, contralto; 
Charles Hatcher, tenor, and Jacob 
Weibley, bass, all members of the choir. 

Miss Ringo in songs by Horsman and 
Curran and Puccini’s aria, “Vissi 
d’Arte”; Miss Goebel in songs by Sans 
Louci and Salter and Ponchielli’s aria, 
“Voce di donna”; Mr. Hatcher in two 
songs by Burleigh and Woodman and 
Godard’s lullaby from “Jocelyn,” and 
Mr. Weibley in numbers by Mozart and 
Blackman and an aria from Verdi’s 
“Simone Boccanegra” contributed a good- 
ly share to the skillfully performed pro- 
gram. Both Miss Talma and Miss 
Pujol added several numbers, the former 
playing Scarlatti’s A Major Sonata and 
Chopin’s E Minor Waltz and B Flat 
Minor Scherzo with remarkable bril- 
liancy for one of her years, and the 
latter interpreting Sarasate’s “Romance 
Andalusa” and three pieces of Schubert- 
Wilhelmj, Tchaikovsky and_ Rehfeld 
with much musical understanding. The 
quartet closed the first and second halves 
of the program with concerted numbers 
from “Lucia” and “Rigoletto.” A large 
audience was on hand to applaud the 
work of the several performers. 





Crowded Month for Werrenrath 


Four appearances, singing the Brahms 
“Requiem” with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, a Sunday concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and the Bach “Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew” at the 
Manhattan Opera House are among the 
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thirteen dates that Reinald Werrenrath 
will fill during the month of March. He 
will be in St. Joseph, Mo., on the 14th; 
Tulsa, Okla, March 16; Independence, 
Kan., March 17; three engagements are 
booked in Texas on three successive 
days. He then comes to New York for 
the Easter Sunday concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera and subsequently at the 
Spring Festival at the Manhattan Opera 
House. Fourteen appearances have al- 
ready been booked for him for the month 
of April. 


BASQUE SONGS GEMS OF 
MURRAY-DAVEY RECITAL 








Robust Basso Interprets Old Spanish 
Melodies with Insight and 
Earns a Success 


Before an audience which welcomed 
him with great delight, Murray-Davey, 
basso, gave a song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, Monday afternoon, March 7. The 
program, largely sung in French, opened 
with an air from Handel’s oratorio, 
“Joshua,” and Bach’s “Voici l’Agneau 
Pascal” from the Passover cantata and 
closed with Mozart’s “Madamina” from 
“Don Giovanni.” Between these num- 
bers were interpolated Puget’s “Chanson 
de Route,” the serenade from Berlioz’s 
“Faust,” four songs by Dirk Foch, “Le 
Cor” by Flegier and “Cythére” by 
Poldowski, in addition to two original 
songs by the performer and six ancient 
Basque melodies which were both ar- 
ranged and sung by Mr. Murray-Davey 
with decided skill and musicianship. 

These latter melodies from northern 
Spain proved, indeed, to be the outstand- 
ing event of the afternoon. They 
were interpreted with versatility and no 
little understanding of the moods of six 
decidedly varied creations. A tendency 
to flat head tones and an occasionally 
muffled diction sometimes blurred a ro- 
bust vocal art. But in the middle and 
lower registers there was_ scarcely 
ground for the most meticulous of critics 
to stand on. “Andrea,” on a first hear- 
ing, proved the most delightful of a 
really fascinating sextet, though “Le 
mechant Poupou,” the last of the group, 
won a large share of applause for its 
fetching humor. All were sung, as was 
the rest of the program, with unques- 
tionably deserved success. Frank Bibb 
furnished very excellent accompani- 
ments. 





A pupils’ recital was given lately by 
the Oklahoma Musical ‘Academy, Okla- 
homa City, under the supervision of 
Bernice Rice. 
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YON IN CHICAGO BENEFT' 





Organist Aids Knights of Colum), 
Fund and W. R. Rogerson Assists 


CHICAGO, March 3.—Pietro A. \ 
the organist and composer, gave a « 
cert at Medinah Temple, last night, 
der the auspices of Lafayette Cou 
No. 361, Knights of Columbus, for 
benefit of the Lafayette building fu: 

His program included organ m 
ranging from the Toccata and Fugu: 
D Minor by Bach to modern works, : 
listed some of his own compositiv \. 
Mr. Yon is a brilliant virtuoso of 
manuals and pedals; apparently 
combinations of notes hold difficulties 
for him. The Medinah Temple instry 
ment is an exceptionally large and cm 
plex one, and this master player’s ma) 
pulation of stops was unusually in 
esting. 

The organist was assisted by W 
Rogerson, tenor, who for two years \. 
a member of the Chicago Opera Assw« \x 


tion. An excellent singer, he gave :)}) 
“Che gelida manina,”’ from “Boheén,...” 
with feeling and vocal assurance. \ 


song by Mr. Yon, dedicated to the sinyey. 
was a work with a graceful, attractive 
melody. E. C. M. 
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Illiteracy No Bar to Musical 
Achievement, Asserts Violinist 





A Broad Education and General Cultivation Not Indispensable 


to Great Violinism, Holds One Authority—Violinist For- 
tunate to Find Sufficient Time Really to Master His Instru- 
ment — Some Historical Instances of ‘“‘Masters of One 


Trade” 


By VICTOR KUZDO 








[In conformity with established pol- 
icy MUSICAL AMERICA invites individual 
expressions on subjects of interest to 
readers. Publication does not neces- 
sarily imply editorial indorsement.—Ed., 
VusIcAL AMERICA. | 





( NE evening, while spending a few 


pleasant hours in the company of 


a number of highly cultured and music- 
loving people, the conversation drifted 
to the woeful ignorance and illiteracy of 
a certain famous and brilliant violinist. 
lt seemed incomprehensiole to those 
present that one could play the violin 
with such refinement, beauty and ex- 
quisite musicianship without being well 
educated and highty cultured. Accord- 
ing to their way of thinking, education, 
culture and the general knowledge of 
things other than musical were of ab- 
solute necessity to a violinist who de- 
sired to become distinguished in his art. 
This peculiar view is ampie proof of 
the erroneous theory which most peop.e 
entertain in reference to the making of 
a great violinist. It is easy enough for 
a person to learn in a short time all that 
is to be known about some trade or about 
any of the commonplace occupations that 
the unintelligent masses usually follow 
for a livelihood. With a violinist, how- 
ever, it is a different matter altogether. 
In the art of violin playing there is no 
end to learning. The average span of 
human life, when wholly devoted to the 
diligent study of the loveliest of all mu- 
sical instruments, is barely long enough 
to afford one the satisfaction of having 
even partially explored the heights and 
depths of its concealed possibilities. 
Therefore, it is utterly unreasonable to 
expect a great violinist to be familiar 
with anything else but his fiddle. If he 
knows that thoroughly, he does well— 
very well, indeed. 

Napoleon could not write three lines 
of correct French; but, then, his busi- 
ness was military science. He knew his 
guns, his cannons, his soldiers. That 
was all that was necessary for him to 
know. The knowledge of perfect French 
could not have aided him in becoming 
the great war-lord that he was, nor 
could it have placed him on the throne 
of France. 


The Case of Stradivarius 


_ The gross ignorance of Stradivarius 
is a historical fact. He never traveled, 
never read; knew nothing of mechanical 
science, nor had he ever heard of acous- 
tics. He was simply a common work- 
man who understood the selection of 
fiddle wood and the mixing of fiddle var- 
nish. He needed no other education or 
knowledge to make him the world’s un- 
rivaled luthier. And, above all things, 
let us not forget that the greatest vio- 
linist of all times—Paganini—was no- 
toriously illiterate and unschooled. The 
simple arithmetic of the primary classes 
was a sealed book to him. He had no 
education of any kind, yet he mastered 
the fiddle and bow as has no other hu- 
man before or after him. To specialize 
and excel in one great thing excludes 
the possibility of doing equal justice to 
another achievement. 

We all know that society people are 
addicted to hero-worship, and love to 
lionize celebrities. If a violinist of fame 
is invited to one of their functions, and 
does not measure up to their standard 





Victor Kiizdé, Violinist, Teacher and 
Composer 


of culture and education, they are 
shocked. The poor fiddler is expected 
to Le a perfect arsenal of knowledge, a 
walking library of information and, in 
manners, two Chesterfields rolled into 
one. Such demands are too ridiculous 
for words. In the school days of my 
childhood I studied Latin, Greek, alge- 


bra, geometry, mineralogy, and what 
not. Did all this help me in my violin 
playing? Was it of any service to me 


in my social intercourse with people? 
Decidedly not! It was all a sheer waste 
of time and energy. If I had practised 
more violin, studied more composition 
and piano, as necessary adjuncts to good 
musicianship, instead of trying to stuff 
my head with useless and unnecessary 
knowledge (long since forgotten), I 
would have done the correct and sensible 
thing. Besides, I would not have been 
compelled to work so hard in my teens 
to catch up with my musical studies— 
studies that I should have completed 
in my childhood days. It is demonstrated 
every day that the quality of greatness 
is inherent in a violinist and will grow 
and blossom automatically and in due 
time; just as a seed will grow and rise 
from the soil and develop into a beauti- 
ful flower, a lovely plant or a mighty 
tree. 
Practise and More Practise 


A swimmer, dancer or skater gains 
facility, confidence and _ self-reliance 
through the prolonged exercise of the 
sport. A violinist acquires similar char- 
acteristics through the constant repeti- 
tion of his repertoire. He does not have 
to think of the contents of profound 
books, of poetry or fiction. He must 
even forget his shifts, fingerings, down- 
and up-bows, etc., like the skilful swim- 
mer, dancer or skater who never thinks 
of strokes and steps. Feeling perfectly 
at home in the rons so of his art, the 
violinist just plays, and plays just as 
he feels. That is, if he is the fortunate 
possessor of the divine spark. But if 
he thinks as he plays, and plays as he 
thinks, his music will be dry and un- 
interesting. He will be an academic 


‘linist. 


player: always correct, but hopelessly 
tedious. The necessary intellectual qual- 
ifications required for the performance 
of the classic concertos and sonatas are 
either present in the cosmos of the vio- 
linist or they are absent. Culture or 
gigs education cannot give them to 
im. 

Huberman, the Polish violinist, played 
the Brahms Concerto when barely twelve 
years of age with a mastery and intel- 
lectual grasp that was astounding. The 
austere Brahms himself was dumb- 
founded and delighted with the maturity 
of the performance. Vecsey, the Hun- 
garian, at the same age gained, with 
his playing of the Beethoven Concerto 
and the Bach sonatas, the admiration 
and friendship of the serious Joachim. 
Heifetz, the Russian wonder, also cre- 
ated a sensation at the same age with 
his sound musicianship and extraordi- 
nary virtuosity. None of these boys had 
any schooling or education worth speak- 
ing of. It has not been even hinted that 
they perhaps sipped the waters of some 
mysterious spring of wisdom through 
which they absorbed those supposed 
requisites for the making of a great vio- 
In turning back the pages of 
my memory I also recall an interpreta- 
tion of Bach’s Concerto for two violins, 
given by Heifetz and Seidel—both twelve 
years of age at the time. It was a mar- 
velous performance, unsurpassable in 
every detail, from a technical and intel- 
lectual standpoint. I may also add that 
these boys, though untutored in books, 
were all well-mannered. (I mention 
this because society eternally harps on 
the bad manners of great violinists.) 

How and where did they get their good 
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Builder of Incom parable 


Rem- 
brandt became the painter of in- 


manners? From books or tutors? From 
neither, but from their parents. Always, 
even in the most humble homes, the 
mother teaches her children politeness 
and consideration. Good manners are 
invariably acquired in childhood. What 
society pleases to term refinement and 
polish is in reality an exaggerated form 
of politeness and an ostentatious display 
of consideration. 

In order to remove all misapprehen- 
sion on the part of my readers, I wish 
to make the concluding statement that 
the foregoing arguments were not ad- 
vanced because of my favoring ignor- 
ance and illiteracy among the great vio- 
linists, but rather in defense of existing 
conditions. My conviction is that the 
lack of culture and the want of general 
education is no hindrance in the making 
of a really great violinist. If intellectual 
brilliancy should ever be coupled with 
violin genius then we would have to 
admit that nature was guilty of a freaky 
product. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Hears Local and 
Visiting Artists 


ForT WAYNE, IND., Feb. 28.—A 
concert was given at Scottish Rite 
Cathedral on the evening of Feb. 22 by 
Marjorie Dodge Warner, soprano, and 
Fritz Renk, violinist, assisted by Emel 
Verweire at the piano. Both artists 
made highly favorable impressions by 
their solo work, and Mr. Verweire played 
excellent accompaniments. On Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 23, the Morning Mu- 
sical preserted Raoul Vidas. violinist. in 
recital at the Majestic Theater. 

J. L. V. 
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JOHN BARNES 


RUPERT HUGHES says: 


“He is so finished, so legitimate, so compelling and altogether so splendid an artist that his very lack of sensationalism is sensational.” 
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Music Needs a Samuel Jubiain 





Call for Dictionary Builder to Analyze Moods and Emotions of 
Music—Encyclopedic Work Suggested to Meet Needs of 


Motion Picture Wor ld 


By CHARLES D. 


ISAACSON 





HEN old Samuel Johnson decided 
to make a dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, Dr. Adams said: “How 
can you do it? In France, forty mem- 


bers of the Academy took forty years 
to complete such a work as you antic- 
ipate doing in a few years.” Old Or. 
Johnson paused and remarked: “Let me 
see. Forty times forty is sixteen hun- 
dred. As three years to sixteen hun- 
dred, so is the proportion of an English- 
man to a Frenchman.” 

Now, if Dr. Johnson could essay a 
tremendous task such as the making of 
a dictionary of the English language in 
three years, I am wondering if there is 
anywhere in the United States, Canada, 
Europe, or Africa the person who will 
make a dictionary of music. 

I don’t mean a glossary of musicians, 
terms or such matters. Rupert Hughes 
has done that well enough and so have 
several others. 

This is something different. I am 
referring to an encyclopedia which will 
analyze the music of the world into its 
emotional, picturesque and moody sig- 
nificance. Thus (to start it off): 


Abandon (music of utter despond), 
with indications here of varying com- 
positions, indicated by bar and bar, in 
their most potent moments. 

Abasing music 

Abashment 

Abbey (suggesting the atmosphere of 
the cloister) 

Abeyance (a state of suspense, 
pectation) 

Abhorrence 

Abide 

Aboard (sailor songs, etc.) 

And so on through the whole lan- 
guage of emotions, pictures and moods. 


Why is such a book needed? 


Every motion picture in the world 
needs this book, would pay any price 
for it. This was one of the most em- 
phatic conclusions of the Motion Picture- 
Musical Conference and men from the 
Rothafel-Riesenfeld type down to the 
little theater men, offered up prayers for 
the coming of such a venture, backed 
by an indomitable spirit like Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s. 

Let us look for the Dictionary of 
Musical Expression. 


ex- 





GIVE FOLK-SONG RECITAL 
AS EVENT AT COLUMBIA 





Audience at University Hears Henry 
and Constance Ramsay Gideon 
in Interesting Program 


Contrast marked the “Songs of Yes- 
terday and To-day,” given by Henry 
Gideon and Constance Ramsay Gideon 
at a lecture-recital in Havemeyer Hall, 
Columbia University, on the afternoon 
of March 2. The program, which was 
presented under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
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versity, was devoted to folk-song, which 
Mr. Gideon, a well-known musician and 
choirmaster of Boston, has studied ex- 
tensively here and abroad. Mrs. Gideon, 
a mezzo-soprano, sang in Breton cos- 
tume, and paraphrased in English the 
texts of the songs. Her characteriza- 
tions were excellent. 

A group of old French songs included 
“Robin Loves Me,” “The Angelus,” “If 
I Had Pen and Ink,” and an arrangement 
of a dance tune said to have been a 
favorite with Marie Antoinette. Folk- 
songs in Yiddish were “Lullaby” and 
“Elijah, the Prophet.” The items were 
consistently interesting, from an amaz- 
ing Breton recital of a pet bird that 
grew overnight into a monster whose 
feathers later filled six mattresses, to a 
timely tirade, in the latter group, against 
landlords, with the refrain: “No matter 
what happens, one must pay the rent!” 

Songs of to-day were represented by 
Moussorgsky’s “Cradle Song of the 
Poor”; a Gaelic song by Cedric Lemont, 
and Debussy’s “Romance.” Four Ameri- 
can Negro pieces made up the final 
group, “Sweetheart of Miami,” “Ah Seed 
de Lord Jesus a-Comin’,” “Gwine to 
Shout All Over God’s Heaven,” and 
“Come Out Yar and Shuck dis Corn.” 

Of native American folk-song, Mr. 
Gideon said the Negro’s contribution 
should not be neglected. Most charac- 
teristic, despite the fact that the Great 
White Way had cheapened Negro song 
into minstrelsy, were the “spirituals,” 
which were really prayers for release 
from earthly bondage. 





Kreisler Well Received in Concert at 


Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, Mass., Feb. 28.—A notable 
recital was given "recently at the Strand 
Theater by Fritz Kreisler. The audi- 
ence was highly enthusiastic. This con- 
cert was the last one for the season un- 
der the direction of the Eastern Concert 
Bureau. hs oe 





Newark Hears Fay Foster Program 


NEWARK, N. J., March 2.—The Con- 
temporary "Club had a Fay Foster song 
program as the fourth event in its mu- 
sical series. Miss Foster chose three 
artists from her studios to present her 


Theo Karle 


Entirely Sold This Season. 


FIFTY-TWO DATES 
booked for season beginning 
October 10, 1921. 

Hear him on those splendid 
BRUNSWICK RECORDS for 


which he sings exclusively. 





Sole Management: 
KINGSBURY FOSTER 
66 West 38th St., New York 


compositions, Mrs. Alice Quinn, Paul- 
ine Jennings and Lou Stowe. The num- 
bers given were “One Golden Day,” 
“Your Kiss,” “Were I Your Star,” 
“Secret Language,” “My Menagerie,” 
“At Last,” “When Lovers Part,” 
“Japanese Sketches,” “Miniatures of 
Child Life,” and three “Songs of Loy- 
alty,” “Are You for Me or Against Me,” 
“I’m Glad I Went Over to France” and 
“The Americans Come.” The singers 
were enthusiastically received. This is 
the fourth consecutive season in which 
Miss Foster has presented a program of 
her works in Newark. 


TETRAZZINI CAPTIVATES 
NEW ORLEANS AUDIENCE 


Coloratura Maintains Reputation in Fine 
Program—Shattuck and Meader 
in Recitals 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 4.—Luisa 
Tetrazzini was heard under the local 
management of the Werlein House 
Artistic Department, Harry Brunswick 
Loeb, manager, on the evening of Feb. 
15. The diva was in excellent voice 
and sang with all the flexibility and 
flawlessness of other years, arousing 
the audience to enthusiasm. Many won- 
derful moments were experienced in her 
singing of the “Caro Nome,” “Charmant 
Oiseau,” and the ‘Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia.” She was assisted by Fran- 
cesco Longo, accompanist; J. Henry 
Bove, flautist, and Max Gegna, ’cellist. 
Both Mr. Bove and Mr. Gegna con- 
tributed solos. 

Arthur Shattuck gave a masterly 
piano recital Feb. 20, appearing in the 
the fourth concert of the Tarrant series. 
His playing of compositions of a poly- 
phonic order was a feature of the eve- 
ning. 

George Meader, tenor, gave much 
pleasure in his recital at the Grunewald 
on Feb. 18. He is an artist new to New 
Orleans, and his singing was received 
with much favorable — — 











Fitchburg Welcomes Return of Hinkle 
and Alcock in Joint Recital 


FItcHBURG, MaAss., March 5.—An 
audience that completely ffilled the 
auditorium of the Practical Art School, 
enjoyed a musical treat on the evening 
of Feb. 14, when Florence Hinkle and 
Merle Alcock, two favorites here, ap- 
peared in joint recital. The concert 
was the first in the series at this insti- 
tution given annually by Herbert I. 
Wallace, president of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society, to the members of that 
organization, the teachers of the city, 
the students of the Fitchburg Normal 
School and invited guests. L. S. F. 


VISITORS MAKE BRIGHT 4 
MINNEAPOLIS CALENDA 


Birgit Engell Substitutes for Two—T! 
Homers, Salvi, Czerwonky and 
Adele Parkhurst Heard 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—Bir; 
Engell, Alberto Salvi, Mme. Louise Hon 
and her daughter Louise, Richard Cz: 
wonky and Adele Parkhurst were amo 
the visiting artists recently. Miss Eng 
substituted for two artists in the conc 
course of the University of Minneso 
She came to take the place of Mag; 
Teyte in a joint recital with Emilio 
Gogorza, but when she arrived it was 
find that Mr. Gogorza had been oblig 
to cancel his engagement. The imn:. 
diate difficulties of the situation w: 
cleared away by the accommodati: » 
Miss Engell, who presented a full reci 
program in a way that captivated | 
audience. Meta Schumann was acc 
panist. 

The Thursday Musicale came to | 
front as a managerial agency in p) 
senting Mme. Homer and daughter in s 
joint recital in the Auditorium wit! 
every seat occupied. A program of solos 
and duets included a number of Sidney 
Homer’s songs, all of which the audien« 
greeted with applause. Florence Mc\i 
lan was the accompanist. 

The Delta Chapter of Alpha Gam 
Delta presented Alberto Salvi, harpist 
to a sold out house in the First Baptist 
Church. The recital was a revelation of 
the resources of the instrument. 

The feature of the eighteenth popula: 
concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
was the appearance on the conductor's 
stand of Engelbert Roentgen in the place 
of Emil Oberhoffer, who was out of the 
city. Mr. Roentgen is the orchestra’s 
first ’cellist. His reception was cordial 
and his work excellent. The soloist was 
Adele Parkhurst, formerly claimed as a 
resident of this city. Miss Parkhurs: 
was well received by the audience. 

Richard Czerwonky, former concer 
master of the orchestra, made his firs: 
return appearance as soloist in Lalo’ 
“Sinfonie Espagnole” for violin and 0: 
chestra. He was heartily welcomed and 
as heartily applauded for the excellenc 
of his performance. F.L.C.B 














Theo Karle’s Singing Evokes Enthusiasm 
in Johnstown 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., March 5.—Theo 
Karle, tenor, appeared in recital in the 
Franklin Street Methodist Church, be- 
fore a large audience on Feb. 25, and 
created much enthusiasm by the artistry 
of his singing. Robert Velten, violinist, 
contributed solos. Both artists were 
compelled to add encores. R. C. S. 
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His touch is pure and poetic, his technic accu- 
rate and brilliant, and his expression beautiful.” 
—Wilkes-Barre Record. 

“Well selected program, exquisite technical fin- 
ish, rare smoothness and singing quality of tone, 
expressive and sympathetic interpretations.’’— 
Ithaca Journal News. (Recital at Cornell Uni- 
versity.) 
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ARTIST COUPLE IN SONATA RECITAL 





Benno Moiseiwitch and Daisy 
Kennedy Give Piano and 
Violin Program 


The occasions when two musicians of 
such artistic stature as Benno Moisei- 
witch and Daisy Kennedy (Mrs. Moisei- 
witch) are found united in a program 
of sonatas for piano and violin are all 
too rare, and it was not to be wondered 
at that the announcement of their ap- 
pearance together at Aeolian Hall on 
friday evening, March 4, awakened 
nany expectations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moiseiwitch are known 
here as musicians of front rank; the 
»ianist better than the violinist, for the 
harming Australian has pursued her 
career mainly in England and on the 
Continent. For their first joint appear- 
ance here they elected to give the 
Brahms Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108, the 
Franck Sonata in A, and the Poeme 
Sonata by Catoire, which, according to 
the printed list, was played for the first 
time in America. 

The Poéme Sonata by the Russian 
composer proved to be an interesting 
work, not very original or individual in 
its flavor, but with some happy melodic 
lines and fascinating modulations. It 
held the listener not so much because 
of its own substance but because it hap- 
pened to be the vehicle of the violinist 
and pianist. Both artists brought a 
manifest sympathy to their task of _in- 
terpretation, and some of Miss Ken- 
nedy’s best work was accomplished in 
it. Beauty of tone and a musicianly 
feeling are characteristics of her play- 
ing. She draws on no wells of emotion 
for her effects. She is restrained, dis- 
ciplined, an artist of admirable taste, 


who sees with a clear eye and transmits 
what she sees with definite skill and a 
sound sense of dynamic color. Not al- 
ways, on this occasion was her intonation 
impeccable, but her performance was one 
to more than satisfy the discriminating; 
to stamp her as an exceptional violinist. 

Mr. Moiseiwitch is a musician who is 
always found in artistic accord with his 
gifted wife. At no time was this better 


expressed than in the presentation of 
the Moscow composer’s sonata. A pian- 
ist of remarkable technical attainments, 
his work contributed in full measure to 
the success of the program. In certain 
passages he played a somewhat dominat- 
ing role, but there were many moments 
when Miss Kennedy captured all atten- 
tion with her delightful, rich-hued tone. 
The Franck Sonata gained in interest 
from the manner of the performance, 
but art could not altogether hide the 
dullness of the Brahms. 





MEADER REVEALS ART IN RECITAL 





Tenor, Assisted by Coenraad 
v. Bos, Gives Unusual 
Song Program 


The season has brought few nights so 
thoroughly enjoyable as that of Mon- 
day, March 7, when George Meader and 
Coenraad v. Bos entertained a large 
audience in the Town Hall. Nominally 
it was Mr. Meader’s recital, but so art- 
istic was the share of Mr. Bos that to 
describe him simply as the accompanist 
of the occasion would convey an inade- 
quate impression of what was really 
accomplished. Not that the pianist in 
any sense took a dominating part. His 
was an artistry fine and restrained, the 
complement to the song and no mere ac- 


companiment; an artistry that enhanced 
the achievements in interpretation of 
Mr. Meader because it so felicitously 
reflected the spirit in which the tenor ap- 
proached his work. The accord between 
the two was remarkable. Mr. Bos 
seemed to enjoy himself. There was no 
doubting the enjoyment of the audience. 

The most important and most delight- 
ful part of the program was that devoted 
to Schumann’s “Dichterliebe.” Mr. 
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Meader sang the songs of a poet’s love 
as a poet might sing them, and Mr. Bos 
at the piano was a poet, too. For the 
most part the cycle fell easily within the 
tenor’s range. There were phrases in 
other songs that suggested certain limi- 
tations, but the whole program was se- 
lected carefully, and the results were 
admirable throughout the evening. The 
most critical found some “real singing’”’ 
to praise, and as for the listeners gen- 
erally, the tenor swayed them with his 
song. 

Mozart’s “Panis Omnipotentia” made 
a delightful opening number, and no less 
acceptable was the expressively given 
“Amarilli, mia Bella” of Caccini. Then 
came the Schumann cycle, in German. 
“Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai” was 
given with compelling art. The exult- 
ing rhythmic declaration of “Die Rose, 
die Lilie,” in mood of dancing lightness, 
was a happy thing. Tenderness and a 
warmth of vocal color made exquisite 
song of “Wenn Ich in Deinen Augen 
Seh’.” There were other gems too; the 
rhyme of the lad who loved the maiden, 
the wistful “Am Leuchtenden Sommer- 
morgen” and “Ich hab’ im Traum 
Geweinet.” It was in this Schumann 
cycle that singer and pianist realized 
their art to the full, and several times 
Mr. Bos was required to bow with Mr. 
Meader in acknowledging the applause. 

Later, in a group in English, the tenor 
sang two songs by Richard Strauss, 
“Morning” and “Devotion,” both of them 
very admirably. The finest thing in the 
group, however, was Josephine Uter- 
hart’s romantic “Caravan from China.” 
The same composer’s “We’ll Roam the 
Woods No More,” Kramer’s “Dark and 
Wondrous Night,” and Koemmenich’s “O 
Cool Is the Valley,” were included. The 
last, frankly conventional, was never- 
theless acceptable, and had to be re- 
peated. Extras had to be added before 
the audience thought of departing. 





Peavey, Schmidt and _ Reviére Give 
Brooklyn Concert 
N. Val Peavey, pianist; Adolph 


Schmidt, violinist, and Berta Reviére, 
soprano, were heard in concert, in the 
Music Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on March 3. A large audience 
greeted the artists and warmly ap- 
plauded their work. The program 
opened with the Beethoven Sonata in F 
played by Mr. Peavey and Mr. Schmidt 
in impressive style. Miss Reviére fol- 
lowed with the “Depuis le Jour” aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” sung with 
lovely tone. Then came a group of solos 
by Mr. Schmidt, one by Miss Reviére 
and one by Mr. Peavey, the last finding 
great favor with his audience. Finally 
all three artists united in giving “Realm 
of Dreams” by Paganucci, and “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” by Thurlow 
Lieurance. Frances M. Dana _ accom- 
panied Mr. Schmidt at the piano and 
Maurice Milmet acted in a like capacity 
for Miss Reviére. =. a. 





Marie Sundelius Sings in Brooklyn 


Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan, 
with Conrad Forsberg at the piano, was 
heard by an audience of 1200 in the 
Bethlehem Church, Brooklyn, last 
Saturday evening. The soprano sang 
the Balatella from “Pagliacci” and 
numerous songs, both classic and mod- 
ern. Mr. Forsberg played a group in- 
cluding numbers by Sibelius. This was 
Mme. Sundelius’s third appearance at 
the church. 
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INITIAL RECITAL BY 
NOVAES THIS SEASON 


Triumph for Brazilian Artist 
When She Appears in 
Aeolian Hall 


When Guiomar Novaes gives a reci- 
tal, the occasion is hailed as an event by 


music lovers. This fact was made mani- 
fest by the crowded state of Aeolian 


Hall on the afternoon of Saturday, 


March 5, when the young Brazilian pre- 
sented, for the first time this season, an 
entire program of piano music. 

There are qualities in the art of Miss 
Novaes that earn her a distinctive place 
in music to-day. She has dash and fire, 
when dash and fire are needed, and ar: 
appreciation of the dramatic, admirably 
tempered by a sense of artistic fitness. 
There is a forcefulness and power in 
her work, but what is most appealing 
is the sheer beauty of her tone. This 
beauty is revealed fully in moments of 
soft, legato playing. Then, the voice of 
the instrument becomes as velvet and 
gold. 

There was much serious music on her 
recital program, music of a type that 
can only hold an entire audience when 
it is given with unusual artistry and 
taste. Miss Novaes threw a spell over 
all, and this was apparent right from 
the first number, the Moor arrangement 
of the Bach Prelude and Fugue in D. 
It was brave, sonorous music that she 
made, broadly rhythmic, admirably bal- 
anced. Next came the Scarlatti Pasto- 
rale and Caprice, remarkable for the 
ease of the performance in spite of the 
difficulties. Again she triumphed in the 
exacting task presented by Franck’s 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations arranged 
by Harold Bauer; triumphed by virtue 
of her uncommon skill and good judg- 
ment. Bracketed with the long work 
were a Barcarolle, a Mazurka and an 
Etude by Chopin, pieces that served to 
demonstrate various phases of the pian- 
ist’s technical development, and to in- 
dicate at the same time that technique 
with Miss Novaes is merely the means, 
and anything but the end of her art. 

Two interesting Preludes by E. R. 
Blanchet, “Arlequin” by H. Stierlin Val- 
lon, “Chant d’Amour” by Stojowski, Ca- 
price by Isidore Philipp and Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 13 were included in the 
third and final division of the program. 
The “Arlequin” Prelude, one of those 
bits that inevitably bring a call for re- 
petition and are inevitably repeated, 
was notable because of the beauty and 
lightness of the pianist’s dancing stac- 
cato. Miss Novaes gave free rein to her 
flying fingers in the Rhapsodie and the 
result was a dazzling brilliance. Al- 
together the program was admirably 
done. Naturally enough the audience 
clamored for extras and the pianist 
made generous concessions. 








Aiding Stracciari, Jules della Rosa 
Makes American Début in Brooklyn 


Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, former- 
ly of the Chicago Opera Association, 
made a very favorable impression in 
Brooklyn at his recent recital there in 
the Academy of Music.. His large, 
vibrant voice was heard to advantage in 
an excellent program. Especially im- 
pressive was his singing of the “Pag- 
liacci” prologue, and his interpretation 
of Delbruck’s “Un Deux Lien,” sung in 
English. E. de Curtis accompanied him 
creditably at the piano. Assisting Mr. 
Stracciari was Jules della Rosa, boy 
violinist, making his American début. 
He gave a musicianly performance, and 
was heartily applauded for his playing 
of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” Drdla’s 
Serenade and other numbers. A. T. S. 





Brooklyn Hears “Lohengrin” by Metro- 
politan Opera Forces 


A crowded house enjoyed the Metro- 
politan’s performance of “Lohengrin” in 
English at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Saturday evening, March 5. 
The cast was identical with that at the 
Metropolitan, but the smaller confines 
of the Brooklyn house lent emphasis to 
the choral effects, and clarity to the dic- 
tion of the artists. Florence Easton 
was a beautiful Elsa, and Clarence 
Whitehill’s Telramund was another per- 
formance of note. Orville Harrold was 
the Lohengrin and Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. ao, & 





Ernest Davis, tenor, has returned to 
New York from a successful tour of the 
Middle West. 
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The Quest of the American Song . 


A Challenge to Poets Rather Than Cotapensre— Lack of Contrast in Material for the American 
Recital Group—Variety, the Essential Sauce, Found in Lieder of German Masters— 
Public Wants American Songs, but Wants Them Good—Use of Unworthy Lyrics—The 
Importance of Hens —FSaearey ” with Poets the Way to Understanding 





HE fact that there are few American 

songs which are truly great is a 
challenge to American poets rather than 
to American composers. The question 
“what to sing” is the most vital and the 
most persistently intrusive one that a 
busy song recitalist has to face. Nat- 
urally American singers want very much 
to sing American songs, and most of us 
do sing them, but in building our re- 
cital programs we invariably find our- 
selves limited in the number of such 
songs we can use, for we must avoid 


singing a succession of songs in the 
same humor, and when one is face to 
face with the assembled material one 


finds that the contrasting elements which 
make for essential variety in the “group 
unit” are astonishingly lacking. 

Suppose a singer is planning a group 
of so-called “standard” lieder. He can 


easily find in an unmixed Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms or Hugo Wolf 
group, or even in a Strauss or Peter 


Cornelius group, a wide enough variety 
of moods, tempi and keys to supply as 
sharp a contrast as he pleases. Imagine 
the crisp. brilliant and quickly moving 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark” of Schubert in 
juxtaposition with his “Du bist die 
Ruh.” Think of the tragic “Erl-king” 
as opposed to the lyric delicacy of “Who 
Is Sylvia?” or the shimmering lilt of 
“Auf dem Wasser zu Singen.” Here 
variety is endless. The same in Schu- 
mann; for grandeur and breadth, “Wid- 
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By CHARLES ALBERT CASE 





“Waldesgesprach,” “‘Mond- 
think of these in contrast to 
and =  “Friihlings- 


mung,” 
nacht”; 
“Marienwiirmchen”’ 
nacht.” 

Of course, I realize that all singers do 
not plan their song recitals as I plan 
mine, and are not on the lookout for a 
chance to display their versatility. One 
might venture the remark that to dis- 
play versatility one first must have it. 


It is surely a legitimate asset in concert’ 


giving. 

Being a loyal American, I admit it 
reluctantly, but there is far less variety 
in. American songs, even when one plans 
to choose a group from several different 
composers. than one can find in any 
single one of the greater German song- 
writers. 


Audiences Want American Songs 


French songs by single composers are 
apt to be of a sameness, but by choosing 
from different writers a wide variety 
of happv combinations is possible, and 
that without compromising the standard 
of quality. We Americans do not sing 
French songs because they are French, 
nor German songs because they are Ger- 
man, although we have been avoiding 
the latter for that reason! We sing 
them because they are fine. We do, alas! 
—not always, but often—sing American 
songs because they are American, and 
we intend to keep it up, too! 

I believe that the American public 
wants the best of everything. It wants 





American songs. There is not a doubt 
in the world of that, but it wants the 
American songs to be the best songs! 

We have some splendid American 
songs and some of then: are truly noble, 
but most of them are not good enough. 
Many of the most successful of them are 
settings by other than American poets. 
Some of the best of them are not even 
in English! These cunsiderations im- 
pose limitations. For example, I greatly 
admire Mrs. Beach’s song, “‘Exaltation,” 
but where can I put it? In a French 
group with songs by Fauré Duparc, 
Chausson, Widor, Bemberg? Obviously 
it dces not belong there, yet if I put it 
among the American song's, in the place 
of honor at the close of the program, I 
must sing it in English—a misearble 
translation of Victor Hugo! It is easier 
to select another song. So you see how 
easy it is to find good American songs 
and yet how difficult it is actually to 
place them where they will be heard to 
the best advantage. The demands of 
program-making must be met first of all. 


Importance of the Poem 


A great many people think, because 
we singers are limited in what we can 
offer in the way of American songs, that 
there are not any really worth singing. 
This is untrue and unjust. Yet what con- 
stitutes a good song? I shall tell you 
what I think and why I think it. A 
good poem adequately set to music. 
There is the whole matter in a nutshell. 





Charles Albert Case, Tenor 


The many bad American songs (I ha: 
tried hard not to mention them) are }, 
either because the text was trivial 
begin with, or else was carelessly rea: 
and consequently inadequately interpr:: 
ed in music. In some cases the text wa. 
even “adapted”—distorted, pinched « 
pulled into the approximate shape of « 
ready-made melody. Ready-made 1: 
odies are like ready-made clothes. Th: 
fit nobody because they were made to {i 
everybody. 

Schubert read Miiller, Goethe, Hei: 
Riichert, Uhland, Shakespeare. Schu 
mann read Riichert, Geibel, Uhland. 
Eichendorff, Mérike. Chausson read |)e- 
Lisle and Gauthier. These men read t}x 
best poetry of their time and they read 
it with true understanding and genuin 
respect. What greatness there was in 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Quest of the American Song 








[Continued from page 40] 


‘hem lay largely in their power to dis- 
riminate, to select fine poetry from the 
jediocre, and then to bend to the task 
f making worthy musizal settings. Too 
ften our young Americans write _as 
hough they thought the lyrics of which 
they try to make songs were not good 
enough for them. And it is true—some- 
But why must they attempt it, 
inless for exercise? And why publish 

Yet it is done every day. The sad 
yart of it is that it becomes the singer’s 
fnetion to place such songs where the 
smposers should have placed them—on 

, scrap-heap. 


Reading Develops Urderstanding 


times! 


| have frequently been asked by young 
aspiring composers to help them find 
words to set to music. They say: “You 
know; something you consider singable. 
| haven’t time to read” This is rank 
impudence. I never offer such people 
much sympathy. I do not think they 


-adequately to 








a 


should be encouraged. It seems to me 
that one must read much poetry to un- 
derstand a little. Reading and reading 
with unusual intelligence is part of a 
song-writer’s job. 

I have real sympathy for the trained, 
educated, honest-intentioned American 
composer who reads native poets and 
finds so little to inspire him to exercise 
his genius. Surely his material is lim- 


ited. Eventually we shall have truly 
noble American songs. But first there 
must be noble American poetry. From 


the mass of it the song-writer must 
choose with a fine exercise of discrimi- 
nation. We have many Americans who 
have the taste to choose and the ability 
set beautiful poetry to 
music, But American song-writing is at 
the same stage of development as Amer- 
ican poetry. Let us hope that some of 
the lyrically gifted will start soon to 
w.'te about something besides the sun- 
set and the skyline from the Jersey 
shore, or the sensation of ascending 
Woolworth tower in a modern elevator! 





SCHOOL MUSIC IN SPOKANE 


Student Forces, Directed by G. A. Stout, 
Give Unusual Performance 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 5.—A most 
gratifying success, surprising consider- 
ing the circumstances, was achieved 
when “The Death of Minnehaha” was 
presented at the Lewis and Clark High 
School, on Feb. 18. under the direction 
of George A. Stout, head of the music 
department. A chorus of sixty and an 
orchestra of fifty-five were concerned, 
and all the members were of high school 
age. 
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in several western cities. 
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February 15th till May 15th 


Katherine Rice, 309 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Alice Seckles, 68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Music League of America, | West 34th St. 


American Tenor 
Disciple of Jean De Reszke ' 


Returns to America in April after singing successfully 
to the most critical music lovers of Italy and France. 


He has been engaged to give a special vocal course this Summer 
During April and May will teach in New 


M. H. BLANCHARD, Personal Representative, Hotel McAlpin, New York 


Distinctly beyond amateur class, the 
performance stands as a milestone in 
musical education in Svokane. Precision 
in attack marked the work of the chorus, 
and Clara Jean McEachran and Marian 
Marschante, soprano. soloists, accom- 
plished some admirably shaded singing. 
Malcolm Hutchinson, Oliver Humes and 
Charles Westlund sang the baritone mu- 
sic. None of the usual irregularities of 
amateur work marred the performance 
of the orchestra. 

It is difficult to train 100 singers and 
players, picked from the student body 
of a city high school, to follow a director 
faultlessly, yet that is precisely what 
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George A. Stout accomplished with his 
glee club and orchestra. The presenta- 
tion of the Coleridge-Taylor number, 
which would tax the skill of professional 
organizations, is significant as an 
achievement in public school musieal 
education here. Spokane patrons have 
entered demands to have the number re- 
peated at a central location for the gen- 
eral public. 

In addition to the cantata, the orches- 
tra and chorus presented an interesting 
and diversified program. D. L. R 





EVENTS IN LOS ANGELES 


Samuel Gardner Conducts Philharmonic; 
Presents New Work 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 3.—For the 
first time Walter H. Rothwell, conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic, handed his 
baton to another musician, when Samuel 
Gardner, composer-violinist, directed the 
performance of his own symphonic poem, 
“New Russia,” on Feb. 27. The work 


was heard at the Stadium concerts in 
New York last summer. 

Sylvain Noack, concert-master, was 
the soloist. He played the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto in D Minor. 

Mr. Rothwell is arranging a morning 
program of manuscripts by local com- 
posers. This will include a symphony 
by Charles E. Pemberton, a suite by 
Homer Grunn, a symphonic poem by Dr. 
O. H. Mueller and other shorter works. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman _ recently 
received word that his “Thunderbird” 
Suite is to be played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and also in Sir 
Henry Wood’s Promenade Series’ in 
London, at an early date. On Feb. 20 
the composer played the accompaniments 
to three of his songs, given by Margaret 
Messer, at the Ambassador Hotel. 

Estelle Heartt Dreyfus has returned 
from a trip around the world. She sang 
in Australia, Hawaii and other coun- 
tries. Her tour included a visit to Spain. 

A 





Los Angeles Hears Local Contralto 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 3.—Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, of this city, 
was engaged to sing at the home of Mr. 
and. Mrs. Edward L. Doheny on Feb. 10 
and Feb. 17 while they were entertain- 
ing Franklin K. Lane, the former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and his party. 
During the current month she is giving 
a recital in Los Angeles and another in 
Pasadena, and she has been engaged for 
an appearance at the Jefferson High 
School, in the Artists’ Course, in May, 
when she will give a program of folk- 
songs. In the same month she is to sing 
a program of Spanish songs for the 
Shakespeare Club in Pasadena. Mrs. 
Dreyfus is chiefly occupied at present 
with the work entailed by her chairman- 
ship of the Folk-song Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





OFFER PRIZES ON COAST 


Federated Californian Clubs Announce 
Competitions for Residents 
Los ANGELES, CAL., March 3.—The 


California Federation of Music Clubs 
has offered a prize of $300.00 for the best 
trio, quartet or quintet for strings and 
piano to be written by a resident of 
California. The prize composition will 
be published and will be performed at 
the annual convention of 1922. The prize 
work must be of real excellence and 
must hg@ve the unanimous vote of the 
judges. 

The California Federation also offers 
a prize of $25,00 for the best words sub- 
mitted for a State song, and later $50.00 
will be awarded for a setting for this 
Further information can be had from 
S. E. Behymer, Los Angeles. 

A. C. 


NEWBERG, ORE.—A program of Ameri 
can compositions was presented recently 
under the auspices of the local post, 
American Legion, by Emil Enna, pianist; 
Clara Coakley, soprano; Alexander Hull 
baritone, and Mrs. Mabel Williams, 
pianist, all of Portland. 


Eddy Brown recently returned to New 
York from a tour of the South and Mid 
dle West. 
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“What is it that 
accounts for the 
uniformly striking 
impression aroused 
by this young 
piamist ; what is it 
that differentiates 
his playing from 
that of the multi- 
tude of virtuosi?” 

- Boston Tran- 
script. 
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First Appearance as Conductor of Reading 
Choral Society Proves Mr. Norden’s Artistry 
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The Reading, Pa., Choral Society, N. Lindsay Norden, Conductor 


EADING, PA., March 2.—The first 

appearance of N. Lindsay Norden 
as conductor with the Reading Choral 
Society was made at the highly success- 
ful first concert of the Society for this 
season. The work performed was “The 
Redemption,” by Gounod. As already 
reported in MusICAL AMERICA, the so- 
loists were Mrs. R. G. Gibbs, soprano, 
of Philadelphia; Amy Brumbach, con- 
tralto, of Reading; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. Fifty-two 
picked men from the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra, with Frederick Cook as con- 


certmaster, accompanied the chorus, 
which numbered 175. 
Mr. Norden’s attention to detail 


proved him a truly artistic conductor. 
Mrs. Gibbs was making her first appear- 
ance in Reading and was received with 
favor. Miss Brumbach’s work reinforced 
an already good reputation, and Mr. 
Lambert and Mr. Patton acquitted them- 
selves with distinction. “The Redemp- 
tion” abounds in lyric passages calcu- 
lated to show to advantage the most ar- 
tistic features of the chorus’s as well 
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as the soloists’ singing. As overture, 
the orchestra played Kretschmar’s “Cor- 
onation March,” and the Andante from 
the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky was 
given during the intermission. No pains 
had been spared to make the perform- 
ance noteworthy, and its merits well re- 
paid the efforts of those who had jour- 
neyed from a distance to hear it. 

The officers of the Choral Society are: 
President, Edward H. Knerr; vice-presi- 
dents, Frank S. Livingood, the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher; recording secretary, 
Florence B. Beiteman; financial secre- 
tary, Dr. O. J. Specker; treasurer, 
Joseph L. Brubaker; librarians, H. Kuhl- 
man and J. Arthur Andrews; executive 
council, Miss F. B. Beiteman, Frank L. 
Diefenderfer, George Feiszenbrown, 
George D. Haage, Mrs. Isaac Hiester, 
Mary E. Jones, Edward H. Knerr, Frank 
S. Livingood, Mrs. Max Mittendorf, the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, H. E. Que- 
reau, Claude Rosenberry, Mrs. E. Car- 
roll Schaeffer, Anna Shearer, Dr. O. J. 
Specker, Daniel F. Yost, and accom- 
panist, Emilie M. Strause. 


SOKOLOFF IN NEW CASTLE 








Cleveland Symphony Admired in Penn- 
sylvania City—Local Score Heard 


NEw CASTLE, PA., March 4.—The 
visit of the Cleveland Orchestra to this 
city last week won for the organization 
many friends among local music-lovers. 
The concert, given in the high school 
auditorium, was under direction of Ed- 
win McCormick. Nicolai Sokoloff, the 
conductor, proved an artist of rare 
worth. The program included two 
movements of the Tchaikovsky Sym- 
phony No. 6 and the “Tannhauser” 
Overture. One of the interesting fea- 
tures was a “Victory March” by Edward 
F. Kurtz of this city, conducted by Mr. 
Kurtz at the request of Mr. Sokoloff. 

Per Nielsen, head of the music depart- 
ment at Westminster College, gave an 
interesting recital at the Opera House 
Thursday, before a large audience. He 
was received with warm approbation. 
Julian R. Williams, head of the organ 
department at the college, accompanied 
in able manner. 





Local Orchestra Applauded in Second 
Concert in Manchester, N. H. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., March 2.—That 

the effort to give Manchester an or- 


chestra of symphonic pespecmons is ap- 
preciated by the public, was demon- 
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strated Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27, w} 
1600 persons tried to get inside the N 
Park Theater and hear the orchest) 
second concert, conducted by Rudo 
Schiller. The doors were open only 
short time before all the seats w 
filled and many were standing both do\ 
stairs and in the balcony. Several h 
dred more stood in the street and | 

reluctantly after the concert had beg 
The orchestra has improved since 

first concert and is better baian, 
The program included Schubert’s ‘ji 
finished”’ Symphony, a fantasia on P 
cini’s “Tosca,” and the “Mar 
Triomphale des Boyards” by Halvors 

The two concerts have been made ; 
sible financially by popular subscrip: 
without a general appeal being made 

are free to the public. F. M. | 





Chicago Music Bureau Changes ['»r. 
sonnel 


CHICAGO, March 5.—The Music ‘.+ 
vice Bureau, hitherto managed by \|| 
ler, Resseguie and Kanberg, will h 
after be known as the Maude N. fea 
Bureau. Mrs. Rea, the director, \ || 
continue her former activities as }\\s)- 
ness manager of the Apollo Musica! 
Club and Mendelssohn Club of Chicavo. 
John B. Miller and Ben I. Tufts wil! he 
associated with her as directors of 
bureau. M 





Harvard Glee Club in Worcester 


WORCESTER, MaAss., March 3.—Th 
Harvard Glee Club lately gave a jine 
concert at the Art Museum. It was the 
first time an organization of this kind 
had been heard in the Museum concerts 
Its work under Dr. Archibald Davis 
proved highly creditable. C. E. iM. 
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PITTSBURGH YIELDS 
TO TOSCANINI’S MAGIC 


Pavlowa Another Conquering 
Entrant to the Steel City 
Last Week 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 5.—A full 
veek and nowhere to turn for a respite. 


Arturo Toscanini and his much 
vaunted orchestra came on Monday and 
-hrilled local music-lovers. He gave us 
Vivaldi, Beethoven, Debussy and Re- 
spighi and he gave them with verve and 
boundless beauty. The Italian _ steel 
workers and the American employers 
were all out—4000 of them—and they 
iva-ed and bis’d Toscanini to a long 
drawn echo. La Scala Orchestra may 
not be the finest organization in the 
world, there are many that come here 
that are better; but for spirit and urge, 
there is no more compelling director 
than Toscanini. 

On the same night came Anna Pav- 
lowa and her inimitable ballet. They 
came for a return engagement. The 
dancing was of the same high order and 





the music was better. Her creation of 
the Saint-Saéns “Swan,” as well as the 
many ensembles, brought ovation after 
ovation. 

The sixth of the Popular concerts 
brought that brilliant tenor, Theo Karle. 
He was assisted by Margaret Horne, 
Pittsburgh’s best woman violinist, and 
one of the best-known musicians in the 
three states. Karle sang with that 
wealth that is his, with a quality that 
is irresistible and a charm that he shares 
with no other singer. He offered songs 
by Griffes, Campbell-Tipton, Burleigh, 
Stickles and other native composers as 
well as the accepted classics. Miss 
Horne played with sweet tone and ex- 
cellent bowing. Her numbers roused a 
good deal of enthusiasm. Jean La 
Forge played acceptably for Karle and 


Carl Bernthaler furnished able accom- 
paniment for Miss Horne. A large au- 
dience greeted them. 

The endelssohn Choir, under the 
efficient baton of Ernest Lunt, gave a 
superb reading of Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima.” The chorus was in fine fettle 
and sang as if it were inspired. The 
soloists, New York born and bred, were 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Elizabeth Len- 
nox, contralto, and Norman Jollif, bari- 
tone. They acquitted themselves cred- 
itably. 

Cantor Joseph Shlisky and Michel 
Gusikoff, violinist, gave a joint recital 
before a large audience at Carnegie Hall. 
Santor Shlisky showed a plastic voice 
and a pleasant style. Mr. Gusikoff made 
a favorable impression. Evelyn Bloch 
accompanied both soloists. H. B. G. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, HAS CITY-WIDE “MUSIC WEEK” 





Churches, Schools, Dealers and Musical 
Clubs Unite to Make Project 
a Success 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 1.—By 
proclamation of Mayor F. J. Warnock, 
Youngstown celebrated “Music Week” 
from Feb. 20 to Feb. 27. “Hon. Joseph 
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G. Butler, Jr., was appointed honorary 
chairman of the celebration and Mrs. 
Warren P. Williamson, active chairman. 
The Municipal Music Commission, offi- 
cers of the Monday Musical Club and 
prominent business men, comprised the 
Music Week committee. An elaborate 
program was most successfully carried 
out. Ministers co-operated by empha- 
sizing the importance of music in their 
sermons, and special programs were 
presented in the churches on the opening 
Sunday. A large community musicale 
at Moose Hall inaugurated the celebra- 
tion and during the week special musi- 
cal programs were offered in places of 
amusement with local soloists assisting. 

The Monday Musical Club offered its 
annual student program Monday eve- 
ning and gave a Washington Birthday 
party Tuesday at which Mrs. Anna 
Faulkner-Oberndorfer was the principal 
speaker. Wednesday a splendid pro- 
gram was offered by the club chorus un- 
der the direction of Mrs. F. B. Horn, and 
Irma Seydel assisted by Edgar Fowls- 
ton, presented programs Wednesday and 
Thursday evening. Glenn Ellison ap- 
peared in an Edison “tone test” on 
Thursday evening, and Friday evening 
an “International” concert was given 
under the patronage of the Chamber of 
Commerce at which the best of Youngs- 
town’s foreign talent was heard. A 
memory contest was held at South High 
School Saturday night, and it is inter- 
esting to know that the first three prizes 
in the adult class were won by men and 
the first two in the high school class by 
boys, Richard Phelan and H. E. Johnson, 
turning in perfect papers, correctly nam- 
ing and giving the composers of twenty 
compositions played from a_ published 
list of fifty. 

Special programs were presented in 
the public schools assisted by local solo- 
ists under the direction of Eliza Car- 
michael, teacher of music in the public 
schools, and concerts were given in 
plants and mills during the noon 
hour by local talent during the week. 
The local Musicians’ Union supplied 
bands gratis for noon-day concerts in 
the business district. 

Music dealers, the press and every- 
one called upon, co-operated to make 
“Music Week” the fine success it was. 
There were large audiences at all events 
and the drives made for phonograph rec- 
ords for the public schools and public 
library were very successful. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given 
by the Monday Musical Club on Feb. 28. 
A special chorus for the occasion was 
organized by Mrs. F. B. Horn and the 
solo parts were finely sung by Mrs. 
James Watkins, soprano; Grace Benson, 
mezzo-soprano; Arthur Cass, tenor, and 
La Rue Boals, bass. W. E. K. 





Catarina Guerrieri, coloratura so- 
prano, appeared recently in Erie, Pa., 
in concert with Toscha Seidel. 
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STOKOWSKI AGAIN BRINGS 
FORCES TO HARRISBURG 





Fourth Concert of Season Given by 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Yon and 
Local Chorus Heard 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 1.—The past 
weeks have seen much musical activity 
in this city. Foremost -in importance 
was the fourth concert of the season by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Leopold 
Stokowski wielded the baton to the joy 
of the audience. The soloist was 
Michel Penha, first ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, who played Schumann’s A Minor 
Concerto in unaffected style. His tech- 
nical equipment was well displayed, es- 
pecially in the last movement. The or- 
chestral numbers were the Symphony in 
B Flat by Chausson and the “Siegfried” 
Funeral March and closing scene of 
“Gotterdimmerung.” 

The City Choir, an organization which 
has forged rapidly to the front under 
the direction of Mrs. Florence Ackley 
Ley of the Community Service Bureau 
of the Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce gave a Washington’s Birthday pro- 
gram. The solo parts were taken by 
Sara Mae Harr and Mrs. Charles 
Schaffner and the chorus sang well. 

Pietro Yon, organist, gave the third 
of a series of organ recitals on the new 
Austin organ at Grace Methodist 
Church. With the exception of the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
the program was composed entirely of 
numbers by modern composers. The 
closing number, a Concert Etude by Mr. 
Yon, was a feat of brilliant fingering 
and pedal technique. 

The Bethlehem Steel Chorus, formed 
of 100 men from the Steelton plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, gave 
a most successful concert in the auditor- 
ium of the Steelton High School. The 
organization which is under the direc- 
tion of Gwilym Watkins was assisted by 
Mrs. Humphrey’ Roberts, soprano; 
Humphrey Roberts, tenor, and Julian 
DeGray, pianist. 

The annual concert of the Wednesday 
Club was given under the direction of 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris with Ruth Kray- 
bill at the piano. The assisting artist 
was J. Maynard ne baritone. 

» Bw. A. 





Recital 
ington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—A de- 
licate but sure touch won favor for 
Katherine Bacon, pianist, in her recital 
here with Joseph Stopak, violinist. A 
pure tone lent interest to Mr. Stopak’s 
playing. . The piamist was heard to ad- 
vantage in works of Bach-Busoni, Coup- 
erin, Rachmaninoff, Chopin and Liszt, 
while Mr. Stopak’s list comprised com- 
positions of Vivaldi-Nachez, Desplanes- 
Nachez, Couperin-Salmon, Mozart-Saint- 
Saéns, Tartini-Kreisler, Tor Aulin, 
Rode-Thibaud, Guiraud and Wieniawski. 
Both artists were warmly applauded. 


Bacon-Stopak Pleases Wash- 





Clayton P. Stevens has been elected 
chairman of the concert committee of 
the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, to finish 
the year’s work which Frank V. Burton 
has so nearly completed. The society 
has expressed its regret at losing the 
services of Mr. Burton, who was forced 
to resign because of removal to Boston. 


Wasi and asians 
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| NEW Music: 





Three Songs Though he adds new 
by William songs to his published 
Arms Fisher list from time to time, 

._ William Arms Fisher 1s 
not one of those composers who write 
a song a day, or a song a month. Sev- 
eral of his older songs, which won suc- 
cess when they were first issued, have 
recently passed under his revision. 
Three of them come to us now in new 
editions, editions which bear at the end 
of each song the original date when 
they were composed and the date when 
the revisions were made. These latter 
dates are last May and June. 


The songs are “For the Sake o’ Some- 
body,” “O for a Breath o’ the Moorlands” 
and “I Wait for Thee” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). Mr. Fisher found ideal music for 
the lovely Burns poem, a setting that 
has in it something of the Scottish folk 
character, together with a very distinct 
art feeling. The words are truly inter- 
preted in this music, the best we know 
to the text. In Harriet M. Davidson’s 
“OQ for a Breath o’ the Moorlands” he 
has written with great sincerity, along 
straightforward melodic lines, with a 
finely fashioned accompaniment for the 
piano. “I Wait for Thee” is a love 
song, impassioned and intense, con- 
structed with almost symphonic feeling, 
each stanza of the poem by Arthur T. 
Froggatt followed in the musical line 
with unusual fidelity. This is a song 
that tenors might well examine, for it 
gives them the opportunity which they 
seek and is at the same time fine music. 
There are many subtle harmonic touches 
in the song. A medium voice edition is 
also issued. The other two songs are 
issued for medium high and medium 
voice. 

When one examines these three songs, 
written originally in the years 1893 and 
1895, one is inclinded to ask oneself if 
it is not true that among our American 
compesers fine work has always been 
done. Mr. Fisher wrote these songs at 
a time when but a few Americans were 
doing this work, Messrs. Chadwick, 
Foote, Parker, Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang 
et al. What he did measures up with 
the best of them. And his revisions, 
which we take it consist more of the re- 
touching of detail than of altering 
thematic materials, has made them even 
finer than they were. They are songs 
which ought to be sung in recital pro- 
grams these days, for they are sincere 
expressions of a musician of fine gifts 
and impeccable taste in his expression 
of his ideas. 

* * * 


Polish Songs Being fond of the com- 


by Szyma- positors who set up the 
nowski Set type of MUSICAL AMER- 
to Tagore IcA’S weekly edition, we 
and Others will take the liberty 


here of giving in Ger- 
man all the titles of the songs of Karol! 
Szymanowski which are before us for 
review; for German translations of them 
appear, and only one of the five songs is 
a setting of an original Polish poem. 
“Vier Gesange fiir mittlere Frauen- 
stimme (Four Songs for Mezzosoprano)” 
(Vienna: Universal Edition) are Tagore 
poems, translated into the Polish by J. 
Jwaszkiewicz and into German by Hans 
Effenberger. They are “Mein Herz,” 
“Der Junge Prinz,” also another setting 
of the same poem, (the inference being 
if you do not like the first setting of it, 
try the second!) and “Das letzte Lied.” 
They are very recent productions of the 
illustrious Pole, whose music was sung 
here for the first time some half dozen 
years ago by Paul Draper; we find them 
very strained as songs, though they con- 
tain matters which will interest compos- 
ers from a purely technical creative 
standpoint. 


A single song, published separately is 
“Der Schwan,” (Vienna: Universal Edi- 
tion) a German translation by M. 
Hanftwurzel of the Polish poem by W. 
Berent. Here Szymanowski has written 
gorgeously, with full emotional power 
and an intensity that is gripping. It isa 
Lento mesto, E Flat Minor, the voice 
part in 3/4, the right hand of the piano 
part in 9/8, the left hand in 3/4. There 
is more in this four-page song than in all 
the four Tagore songs together. The 
poem is a marvelous one, the music 
matches it. We will await its being 
sung with great interest. For it will 
help to make the name of its composer 
admired wherever it is sung. It is for 
a high voice. Need we add that it is 
ii to play and to sing? Of course, 

is. 


“Four Songs for Voice 
and Violin” (London: J. 
& W. Chester, Ltd.) by 
Gustav Holst, Op. 35, 
will engage the atten- 
toin of those who enjoy 
the new in conception as 
well as in execution. Mr. Holst, con- 
sidered by many a leader among con- 
temporary British composers, has done 
four songs here for voice and violin. 
The violin is treated freely, use made of 
double stops, of course, while the voice 
is likewise given much liberty. Some 
of the songs call for a high voice, others 
for a low or medium. There is no kind 
of time indicated, nor any key. The 
composer has given us the feeling of 
the old modes, a most appropriate thing, 
considering that the poems are all of 
them taken from a book called “A Me- 
diaeval Anthology” and are of the 
Middle Ages in expression throughout. 

The songs are a sort of recitative with 
violin, in which Mr. Holst has accom- 
plished a great deal in the way of 
atmosphere with comparatively simple 
means. He has demonstrated that the 
new may be accomplished without a 
baffling technical apparatus. Perhaps 
he holds the secret of the music of the 
future in his hand? We would be most 
interested in noting the effect on an 
audience of these songs. To be given 
with justice to their quality they should 
be performed in an intimate program 
and placed after things other than 
Stravinsky and Malipiero! The songs 
are issued under one cover in an album. 


s * * 


Mr. Holst 
Dispenses with 
the Piano As 
An Accom- 
panying 
Instrument! 


Of very decided charm is 
the song “Iris” (Harold 
Flammer, Inc.), by Har- 
riet Ware, two pages, in 
her attractive manner, in which she is 
responsible not only for the music but 
the text as well. There is a lovely mood, 
a felicitous melodic feeling and adroit 
accompanimental background in _ this 
song, which seems ideal for a lyric so- 
prano; a-low key is also issued. The 
song bears.a dedication “To Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding.” 

* K * 


A Charming 
New Song by 
Harriet Ware 


Another Italy is seething these 
Italian days with musical unrest. 
Modernist, Her young men, led 
Franco by Malipiero, Pizzetti, 
Casavola, Casella, cry for a new 
By Name musical expression. They 


will have no more of the 
conventional operatic business that has 
always characterized Italy’s musical 
place in the world. Even the work of 
that master, Riccardo Zandonai, is not 
of their school; he, strangely enough, 
active both in the field of absolute music 
and in the theater, seems to concern him- 
self with something more akin to the 
outgrowth of the best of Italian stage 
tradition in music. Their goal lies else- 
where. ; 

And so the younger men come forward. 
This time it is Franco Casavola, an al- 
together new name in this country. A 
large group of songs are issued, a group 
of pieces called ‘Tankas,” two songs 
under one cover called “Gioielleria Not- 
turna,” another called “Muoio di sete,” a 
“Quatrain” and “Leila.” (G. Ricordi & 
Co.) That Signor Casavola concerns 
himeslf with the East as a source of 
inspiration one learns as soon as one 
examines his productions. And that he 
feels French poems, quite as naturally 
as he does his native Italian, is also a 
fact. The “Tankas” are all settings of 
French poems, some of them written by 
“une courtisane de Nagasaki,” others by 
“une femme de qualité,” others by per- 
sons, apparently Japanese, named Oki- 
Kassi, Yori-Kito and Hori-Kwa, some 
marked “anonyme.” The “Quatrain” is 
a setting of a French poem by Mehemed- 
Bey, while “Leila” is an anonymous 
French poem. Only the “Gioielleria Not- 
turna,” which consists of two songs, 
“Sogno d’un tramonto d’autunno” and 
“Amore,” poems by Moscardelli, and the 
“Muoio di sete,” to a poem by a most 
un-Italian named gentleman, Hrand 
Nazariantz, are settings of poems in the 
composer’s own tongue. 

Of the music, strange and ultra might 
characterize it, were one not convinced 
of the more passing quality of modernity 
in music above all other arts. The per- 
plexing Strauss and Debussy of ten 
years or more ago are open books to 
cognoscenti to-day, in fact, they are open 
to all who are at all interested in modern 
expression. By 1960 Casella and his 
colleagues willbe as simple as Debussy 
is to us to-day, that is, of course, assum- 


ing that their names are remembered in 
1960. Some think they will not be. 
Signor Casavola’s music is exotic, as are 
the greater number of the poems he has 
set. There is in it an Eastern feeling and 
a by no means conventional Oriental 
quality, and it is surely sensitively ex- 
pressed, with poesy, with imagination. 
But like the music of that young Rus- 
sian, Serge Prokofieff, it is not as terrible, 
in its modernity, as seems to be the case 
on first acquaintance. Look deeper, 
examine the texture, pry underneath and 
you will see Latin traits staring at you, 
hidden as they are with the present-day 
means and apparatus of obscuring a 
fundamental idea. You will see actually 
Italian traits, as, for example, the 
measures preceding the close of each 
stanza of “Leila,” Pucciniesque in his 
1921 idiom, of course, not in his “Bohéme”’ 
style. 

The finest of the songs in our opinion 
is the first of the Moscardelli poems, 
“Sogno d’un tramonto d’autunno,” a 
single page*in length, but magically 
done. “Quatrain” is charming in the 
French manner, and all the “Tankas’” 
are interestingly fashioned, of especial 
point being “L’Oubli Impossible” and the 
one-page “Blancheurs.” These songs 
are, of course, not written for any par- 
ticular range. They are for high and 
medium voice on the whole, with the 
exception of “Amore,” the second Mos- 
cardelli song, which is written in the 
bass clef for a low voice. 

Who shall say where the composer of 
these unusual songs will take us? He is, 
however, something of a personality. His 
name is worth remembering. A. W. K 


* * & 
Two Organ Oskar Merikanto, in his 
Compositions Passacaglia, Op. 80, and 
By Northern Armas Maasalo, in his 
Composers Sonata in C Minor, both 


for organ (Copenhagen: 
Wilhelm Hansen), give us new examples 
of a school of organ-composition only 
partially known in this country and of 
which Malling and Matthison-Hansen are 
prominent exponents. Merikanto, who 
has written operas, symphonic numbers, 
violin and piano compositions and songs, 
does not, as his opening theme, Molto 
Moderato, shows, deny the national 
tendencies which are a feature of his 
music, even in this free, expressive and 
decidedly effective exploitation of the old 
dance-form which is dedicated to the 
Italian composer-organist, Enrico Bossi. 
The Maasalo Sonata is beautifully 
written, and far from severe in style; 
and though its third and last movement 
is a fugue, it is one in free style. The 
first movement harps with musicianly 
skill and appeal on the pathetic strain— 
Adagio mélancolique; while the second 
is an engaging and nicely varied pastoral 
Allegretto. Both compositions are worth 
any organist’s while. 
* * & 


New Piano Beryl Rubinstein has al- 


Music by a ready shown that the 
Gifted Young finesse and imagination 
American he displays as an inter- 
Concert- pretative artist is not 
Pianist restricted to that field of 


his activities. His new 
set of “Four Fantastic Sketches” for 
piano (Carl Fischer) afford renewed 
proof of inventive gifts of a high order. 
Two of these pieces have been suggested 
by paintings, “Guitarre,” a Watteau 
Vivace, whose inevitable programmatic 
arpeggiated chords are subordinated to 
the development of a lovely lyric idea; 
and “Conversation Amoureuse,” after 
Lancret, a two-hand piano duo, grace- 
fully unconstrained. “The Man in the 
Moon,” however, with no impressionistic 
reaction whatever, is a charming and 
delicate bit of poetic impressionism, and 
if played with proper attention to the 
composer’s pedal indications, should de- 
velop beautiful effects of piano tone. 
“Uncle Remus,” a characteristic piece, 
keeps away from the more obvious de- 
velopment of its title-idea. It is a bril- 
liant banjo-improvisation lifted to the 
art-plane with a most effective second 
section in burlesque style. 

* * OK 


Teaching “In the Meadows,” “At 
Pieces for the Hunt,” “Merry 
Piano by Elves,” and “Sur le Lac” 


Mabel Besthoff (Schroeder & Gunther) 

° are melodious little piano 
numbers for Grades f and II, in- 
structively valid and playable. The same 
composer’s “Childhood Joys,” between 
Grades II and III, stands out. It is a 
most attractively rhythmed little play- 
ing piece that sounds gratefully on the 


ear, and notable because the compo 
wrote it “at the age of five years.” 


K * * 
An Irish “Pegeen,” by Frede) 
Song by W. #£Vanderpool 
Frederick W. Witmark & Sons), i. , 
Vanderpool new Irish song with - 4. 


usual happy title and : 
and the usual smooth-flowing and . 
pleasing melody which is its compos 
gift. That it is written in the best V 
derpool manner and is worthy of bx 
ranked with its predecessors goes aln 
without saying. 


* * * 
A Metcalf John W. Metcalf, 
Melody “The Jonquil M: 


(Theodore Presser (..). 
does not deny his instinctive facility ©.; 
a happy melodic line. The song is 
conceived with a narrative beginning 
close, with an expressive medial sect 

* * * 


Carl Deis’s . Noctury: 
(Boston Music Co.) yib- 
lished for high and /,) 
low voice, is a song of 
lovely lines, one that deserves the ‘tle 
“Nocturne” rather than “lullaby,” which 
its text might suggest, because, with its 
fine melodic sweep, the contrast between 
its first and second theme, its pocsy, 
warmth and color, it is night-music {rst 
and cradle-music only in second instance. 
Expressive, imaginatively appealing, and 
touched with the finish of true musician- 
ship in its harmonic and accompani- 
mental development, it deserves a favor 
which we believe will be accorded it. 
s+ « 


Elsie M. Nye’s “Four 
Little Pieces” (London: 
Joseph Williams, Liid.), 
for violin and piano, are 
short, attractive melodies in the first 
position (some on the open strings), 
nicely imagined, and provided with a 
piano accompaniment setting them off t 
advantage, 


A Nocturne 
for Voice 


by Carl Deis 


Four Little 
English Pieces 
For Violinists 


* * * 


In John Dowland’s “fF irs: 


Airs by the 
Book of Airs,” tran- 


Greatest of 


English scribed, scored and edited 
Lutenists from the original edition 
Scored for by Edmund Horace f¢!- 
Voice and lowes (London:  jWVii- 
Piano throp Rogers, Ltd.), a 


. treasure of the loveliest 
sixteenth century melody for voice with 
lute accompaniment is made available 
for the singer of to-day. The lute is one 
of those stringed instruments of Orienta! 
origin which has not survived, but has 
yielded its place to the more practical 
if less individual bass violin. In Dow- 
land’s day (1562-1626) it was in its 
glory, and as an accompanying instru: 
ment (if we are to judge by these piano 
transcriptions) may well have carried out 
in an ideal manner, in conjunction with 
song melodies of natural charm, the com- 
poser’s intention of enhancing the beauty 
of the poetic texts by a musical ex- 
pressiveness opposed to any  over- 
elaboration. The airs by this lutenis! 
of King Charles I, who was also an at 
complished singer, all appear in the vol- 
ume in two versions: one, literal, wit! 
an accompaniment closely following the 
lute scoring, may be used on the piano, 
and on the harpsichord approximates the 
lute effect. But, a happy thought, Ml" 
Fellowes has in every case supplied a 
alternative version, using Dowland’s ow! 
material, but extending the narrow com- 
pass of the lute to the upper ranges ©! 
the piano keyboard and adapting the 
idiom of the lute to that of the pian? 
with as small as possible a sacrilice ©! 
the character of the music as possibie. 
To say that Mr. Fellowes has admira)'y 
accomplished this is putting it mildly: 
and the freshness, the really musi 
loveliness of these songs in his acco!’ 
panimental reconstruction should co! 
mend them widely to singers. Such songs 
as “My Thoughts Are Winged ‘\\! 
Hope,” “Now, O Now, I Needs Mus 
Part,” “Dear, If You Change, 
“Think’st Thou Then By Feigning. °° 
worthy in ever# respect of one w!: 
been called “not only one of the greates: 
song-writers England has ever produced: 
but one who may unhesitating’y ” 
placed among the world’s greatest 50" 
writers of all time.” The issue 0! 
first book of a series which is to inclu“ 
the whole “English School of L' , 
Song Writers” opens up a new [fic © 
superb English song to the singe ba 
knows what really lovely examp’’ ° 
true melody the fifteenth and six‘ee"! 
centuries have produced and wh “ 
rejoice at their having been freed £10” 
the obscurity imposed by asso 4 
with an accompanying instrument hi 
to all practical intents; is as dead »s 

dodo. F. H. M. 
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Novel Mexican Dances Figure 
in Pavlowa’s New York Programs 








Celebrated Dancer Returns to 
Manhattan Opera House 
After Extended Tour 


ETURNING to New York last week 

after an extended tour of the hinter- 
land, during which the whoce country ac- 
knowledged again her supremacy in the 
matter of twinkling toes and woven 
spaces, Anna Pavlowa and her company 
of mimes and dancers succeeded the Chi- 
cago Opera’ songbirds as the reason for 
large audiences at the Manhattan Opera 
House. An engagement of twelve per- 
formances was begun on Thursday even- 


ing, March 10, when the long promised _ 


Mexican dances, originally announced for 
the New York engagement last fall, were 
eiven their introductory representation. 

Succeeding performances Friday night, 
Saturday afternoon and Saturday night 
reintroduced favorite ballets and diver- 
tissements of other years and gave op- 
portunity for varied display of the chore- 
ographic art and tripudiary graces of 
Mme. Pavlowa, her two male stars, Voli- 
nine and Stowitts—the latter an Ameri- 
can new to her audiences until last Fall 
—and others of her large and capable 
company. 


Mexican Dances Introduced 


The Mexican Dances proved one of the 
chief attractions of the opening program, 
given in aid of the Camp Fire Girls. 

Pavlowa’s witchery, combined with an 
interesting ensemble and the attraction 
ot colorful music and settings, made the 
three folk dances choreographic frag- 
ments of an alluring order. To the native 
steps of the “Danza Texana,”’ “Jarabe 
Tapatia” and “Diana Mexicana,’ Mme. 
Pavlowa and her five aids gave vivid mo- 
tion accompanied by music of an espe- 
cially dance-compelling order. Castro 





Photo by Bain News Service 
Anna Pavlowa as a Camp Fire Girl 


Padilla, a Mexican composer, has set the 
joyful tunes of his country into an ad- 
mirable ballet. The costumes designed 
by Best-Maugard, and his black curtain, 
with its. brilliant Mexican bouquet, 
brought an enthusiastic response from 
the numerous audience. 

As a whole, the initial program occa- 
sioned much delight. “Amarilla,” the 
opening ballet, presented the unap- 
proachable Anna in her gypsy dance. 
“Autumn Leaves” followed, and in this 
Stowitts proved a virile support. The 
usual divertissements, graceful bits, con- 
cluded the program, and were danced by 
Stowitts, Volinine and Zalewski, Mlles. 
Saxova, Stuart, Sheffield, Verina and 
others. 


Old Favorites Return 


“The Enchanted Lake” and “The Fairy 
Doll” were the salient ballet offerings at 
the Friday night and Saturday afternoon 
performances. The former, danced to 
music by Schubert, brought forward 
Miles. Stuart, L. Barte and the company. 
The ensemble was one of grace and 
charm, if of no unusual qualities. “The 
Fairy Doll,” one of the best remembered 
ballets of other Pavlowa seasons, dis- 
closed the star as the chief of the danc- 
ing mannikins in a toy shop. Zalewski’s 
miming of the shopkeeper was not the 
least effective bit of a skillfully contrived 
performance danced to music by Bayer 
and others. 

Friday night’s divertissements inciuded 
Mme. Pavlowa’s famous “Swan,” to 
Saint-Saéns’s music. An ensemble Polish 
Dance, on both the Friday night and Sat- 
urday afternoon programs, was pleasant- 
ly remembered from the engagement last 
fall. So, too, was the Syrian Dance, 
which Mme. Pavlowa danced with Stow- 
itts, Barte, Kunovitch and Allen on Fri- 
day night. Volinine’s “Pierrot” was an 
outstanding solo number the same even- 
ing. The “Holland Dance” by Mlle. 
Courtney and M. Vajinsky wreathed 
faces with smiles. 

Features of the Saturday matinee pro- 
gram included a Pastorale, to music by 
Strauss, danced by Mlle. Stuart and 
Stowitts; the famous Gavotte Pavlowa 
by Pavlowa and Volinine; and a Russian 
dance in which M. Stepanoff, as Pav- 
lowa’s partner, upset the equilibrium of 
the audience with his manipulation of 
toes and heels and knees in steps and 
postures that were as humorous as they 
were astonishing. 


Familiar Ballets Revived 


More favorite numbers were revived on 
Saturday night, and the Mexican Dances 
again aroused enthusiasm. The most 
memorable feature was the familiar and 
always desirable Gavotte Pavlowa. After 
a weak, tiresome opening with the 
“Thais” ballet, which did not, however, 
lack its high lights—supplied by Marie 
Oleneva and  Stowitts—“Snowflakes,” 
to Tchaikovsky music, was_ splendidly 
danced, with Pavlowa as wonderful as 
ever. The divertissements included a 
mazurka, Anitra’s Dance by Mlle. Olene- 
va, an amusing humoresque by Mlle. 
Butsova and Vestoff, and the Pastorale 
by Mile. Stuart and Stowitts. Theodore 
Stier conducted the orchestra at all per- 
formances. 





PROVIDE PALATABLE DIET 
FOR YOUTHFUL HEARERS 


Loraine Wyman and Guy Maier Admired 
in Their “Concert for Young 
People” in New York 


In New York’s new Town Hall a “con- 
cert for young people” was given Satur- 
day afternoon, March 12, by Loraine 


Wyman and Guy Maier, a concert of 
real joy from the opening remarks of 
Mr. Maier to the final song of Miss 
Wyman. 

Mr. Maier opened the program with 
a charmingly delivered introduction to 
his first piece, and continued the round 
of some eleven compositions, interspers- 
ing his playing of them with a most ad- 
mirable informal narrative, which the 
young people and their elders both un- 
derstood and enjoyed. Presented in 
this way a Scriabine Prelude, Eugéne 
Goossens’s “Hurdy Gurdy Man,” “A 
Ghost Story” and “Punch and Judy 
Show” Lord Berners’s “Funeral March 





for a Canary” (the second of his “Three - 


Little Funeral Marches”) were very 
palatable, whereas given in an ordinary 
Plano recital program even grown-ups 
would have had things to say about their 
‘ultra-modernism,” etc. Mr. Maier 
played all his pieces exquisitely, among 
the others being Amani’s_ familiar 

Orientale,” Isidor Philipp’s “Will-o-the- 
Wisp,” Godowsky’s “Alt Wien” (from 
his “Triakontameron”), Eastwood 
Lane’s “The Crap Shooters” (from his 
Five American Dances,”) Charles 
Dennee’s “The Whirling Doll” and 
Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba.” At the con- 
clusion of his group Mr. Maier wes re- 
called several times to bow and then 
added a charming Minuet by Déodat ce 
Séverae, 

The art of Miss Wyman is familiar 
to discriminating concert goers; and her 
“Ppearances in this town are all too 
few. On Saturday she demonstrated 
°nce more that she stands in a class 
quite by herself, an interpreter of folk- 
“vng who can vitalize the comic and 
tragic note with equal success, a per- 
‘Sonality of rare charm and loveliness. 
Bay of all was her delineation of the 
rittany ballad “Le Retour du Marin,” 
armonized by de Sivry, though she was 


irresistible in the Piedmontese folksong 
“Le Grillon et la Fourmi” arranged by 
Sinigaglia, Gustave Ferrari’s “Il était 
une bergére” and in Howard Brockway’s 
setting of “Le Cycle du Vin.” Her 
other items were the Kentucky moun- 
tain “The Mary Golden Tree,” the 
Somerset “The Crabfish,” “The Frog and 
the Mouse” and the English “May Day 
Carol” (not the tune that Deems Taylor 
has so exquisitely harmonized, but an- 
other one, also of rare beauty and fresh- 
ness). She had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion and gave as an extra a delightful 
bit called ‘L’il Boy.” Ruth Emerson 
played her accompaniments fetchingly. 





HEAR BAUER IN RECITAL 





Pianist Displays Rare Art in Third New 
York Program of Season 


The art of Harold Bauer was again 
made manifest on Saturday afternoon, 
March 12. This was the pianist’s third 


recital this season, and it attracted such 
a throng to Aeolian Hall that the stage 
had to be utilized to accommodate a por- 
tion of the audience. Bauer has ac- 
quired a reputation for some artistic 
austerity in building his programs, but 
last week all was not of the severe order. 
He included some Brahms of a more or 
less popular color, and Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood” were also on 
the list. There was Chopin’s B Minor 
Sonata, Op. 58, but the work with which 
he opened was the classic Op. 110 of 
Beethoven, the A Flat Sonata. To 
everything he touched he imparted 
radiance and life. It was a magic per- 
formance. 

Bauer is an aristocrat among pianists. 
He can play you a drama in tone, or 
charm your ear with softest song. His 
latest program was one to emphasize 
the diversity of his gifts; to make 
apparent his command of the _ instru- 
ment. The playing of the Beethoven 
sonata was a remarkable exposition of 
tone production, amazing for the infinite 
variety of the colors. Some of the 
lighter pieces in the Brahms group 
were exquisitely played, but it was in 
the Chopin sonata that his art was most 
compelling. A spring breeze _ rustled 
through his Scherzo; the honeyed Adagio 


became a lyric of golden tone; the 
rhythmic Finale with its_ brilliant, 
sparkling runs dashed on to a climax 
that was literally thrilling. Then came 
the Schumann. The pianist is fond of 
the “Scenes from Childhood.” He plays 
them with a skill that vivifies. They 
become striking impressions of child life. 
“The Fireside,” “Almost too Serious,” 
“The Poet Speaks” were especially de- 
lightful last week. 


HEAR CLARA DEEKS 





Young Soprano’s Art Is Admired at 
First Recital in Aeolian Hall 


Clara Deeks made her first appear- 
ance before an Aeolian Hall audience in 
a recital of songs on Friday evening, 
March 11, and made a favorable impres- 
sion with her clear, flute-like voice and 
her artistic interpretations. Beginning 
her program with “Lungi dal caro bene” 
by Secchi, “Gia sole dal Gange” by Scar- 
latti and “Deh Vieni” from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” the artist sang two 
charming numbers in English by Mah- 
ler, one of which it was necessary to re- 
peat, and songs by Fevrier, Ravel, Proc- 
tor, Leighter, Schindler and others. 

Miss Deeks was particularly interest- 
ing in songs requiring archness and ani- 
mation, and was content not to venture 
too near the dramatic style of singing. 
Her voice is well produced, and she 
sings with excellent diction. A more 
substantial breath support would have 
given her higher tones more buoyancy, 
but she understands how to mould her 
phrases artistically and to employ 
nuance to the benefit of her numbers. 

A large audience found manifest 
pleasure in the singing of the young art- 
ist and there were a number of extras. 
She had the dependable assistance of 
Walter Golde at the piano. 





Marie Stapleton Murray and Joseph 
Turin Sing with Rubinstein Club 


Soloists at the recent concert of the 
Rubinstein Club on March 1, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria were Marie Stapleton 
Murray, soprano, and Josef Turin, 
tenor. Both singers were much ap- 
plauded in well-chosen numbers. The 


chorus under the conductorship of Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, offered numbers by 
Mana-Zucca, Edna _ Rosalind Park, 
Gliére, Clayton Thomas, Beethoven and 
Arditi. 


FRIEDA ROCHEN DISCLOSES 
VOCAL GIFTS IN RECITAL 








Young American Soprano Achieves 
Promising Success in Aeolian Hall 
Program 

A voice of much natural beauty moved 


the audience at Frieda Rochen’s recital, 
in Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, 


March 11, to demand supplementary 
numbers to a long printed list. Miss 
Rochen, a young American soprano, 


whose vocal gifts are of a high order, 
achieved a definite success. There is no 
denying the charm and color of her 
tones, and vocal maturity should find 
her occupying a prominent place in the 
list of concert artists. As yet she has 
some difficulties in- production to over- 
come. There is a certain unevenness in 
her work. The lower notes are not so 
smooth and clear as those that grace her 
singing in passages that take her higher 
in the scale. She is young in her career 
as she is young in years, and it would 
be unfair to expect that facility in voice 
and assurance in manner that attract 
the finer laurels in the exacting art of 
the recitalist. What is remarkable, in 
addition to that vocal beauty with which 
she is dowered, is her natural aptitude 
in legato. Her work in the _ slower 
phrases was attractive indeed. 

Miss Rochen opened her program with 
the Handel air, “Come Unto Him” from 
“The Messiah.” It was one of her finest 
numbers, although an excerpt from 
“The Magic Flute.” was more advan- 
tageous for the display of her higher 
voice. She has an aptitude for the Mo- 
zartian phrase. There was more Han- 
del—an air from “Semele”—in the first 
group, which also included Pergolesi’s 
“Se tu m’Ami.” Songs by Schubert, 
Franz and Schumann, given in German, 
followed, and brought the first call for 
anencore. A third bracket encompassed 
Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus” and 
compositions by Weckerlin, Cesek and 
Gretchaninoff. Material for the final 
group was furnished by Rhea Silberta, 
Horsman, Ganz, Lieurance and Francis 
Moore. Mr. Moore was represented by 
his song “Joy,” but he had further op- 
portunity in the capacity of accom- 
panist, to convince the audience of his 
musicianly attainments. 





Renée Thornton Re-engaged by the 
Verdi Club 


As a result of her recent success as 
soloist at the Verdi Club, on March 2, 
Renée Thornton, soprano, has been re- 
engaged as soloist for the evening of 
April 20. Miss Thornton made her dé- 
but with the Chicago Symphony early 
last fall and has since appeared suc- 
cessfully in joint recitals with Ales- 
sandro Bonci. 


Boston Symphony Drops Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington from Itinerary 


Boston, March 12.—‘Purely 
business reasons,” to quote the 
comment of the management of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has caused that organization to 
drop Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington from its next sea- 
son’s itinerary. Each of these 
important cities has enjoyed a 
series of concerts of this famous 


Orchestra almost every season 
since its inception § thirty-eight 
years ago. Baltimore was the 


first city dropped from the road 
schedule as was indicated by a 
printed notice mailed last week, 
which read: 

“Owing to the increasing de- 
mand for concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the vicini- 
ty of Boston, and the limited time 
at the disposal of the Orchestra 
to meet this demand, it has been 
decided to omit the usual series of 
concerts in Baltimore. In appre- 
ciation of a loyalty of long stand- 
ing, this notice is sent to the regu- 
lar sulbseribers so that they may 
have this information at first hand. 

(Signed) W. H. BRENNAN, 

Manager.” 

The principal cities throughout 
New England will hear the Sym- 
phony on tour next season. 

W. J. P. 
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SAMPLE SCHONBERG IN PHILADELPHIA 





Bispham Soloist with Sym- 
phony—Metropolitan Opera 
Presents “Louise” 
PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—Leopold 
Stokowski probably tried to please all 
tastes when he. constructed the program 


for the Friday afternoon and Saturday 


evening concerts, and. like any one who 
tries to be all things to all men he failed 
to suit everybody. For the classicist he 
offered Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
and Mozart’s “Per questa bella mano” 
for baritone, David Bispham singing the 
voice part, with an obbligato for the 
contra-bass, which Antonio Torello played 
with rich tone. For the ultra-modernist 
he gave Schénberg’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” and the once somewhat. modern 
but now  out-Stravinskyed ‘“Witches’ 
Song” of Schillings, with Bispham again 
taking the voice part. 

Mr. Stokowski gave a little talk pre- 
luding the Schénberg, telling his audi- 
ence that it would have to hear the work 
several times before understanding it or 
at least appreciating it. He then gave 
his hearers forty minutes of it. Con- 
noisseurs in modernism rated It as one 
of the finest works of its class that have 
been heard here. 

Mr. Bispham sang with nicety of dic- 
tion and roundness of tone the interest- 
ing Mozart number and was heard to 
special advantage in the Schillings work. 

The Philharmonic ended its third sea- 
son last Sunday evening with a concert 
in the Academy of Music. Audiences 
have so grown that it was necessary to 
move to a larger auditorium. Josef 
Pasternack and his eighty musicians 
fronted an audience that filled the big 
house. They played with unusual vigor 
and much inspiration. The program in- 
cluded two novelties, a Caprice Russe 
by the late Gregory Kannerstein of this 
city, which he called “A Reminiscence 
of the Caucasus,” and a Nocturne by 


Martucci. The Mozart Symphony in E 
Flat and the “Tannhiduser” overture 
were the other orchestra numbers. The 
soloist, Mollie Margolies, of this city, as 
soloist in the E Flat Concerto of Liszt, 
played with intelligence and technical 
efficiency. 

The week’s opera was “Louise,” last 
given here in 1908, when Oscar Hammer- 
stein journeyed ninety miles across Jer- 
sey to show Philadelphia the virtues and 
values of his brand of opera. 

Miss Farrar, still suffering much from 
her throat, according to talk in the lobby, 
pluckily sang the title réle and was re- 
ceived warmly. Berat, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Opera Company, 
gave a finely etched personation of the 
Mother, and Rothier won a triumph as 
the Father. The preduction was bril- 
liant. 

The last of the operatic recitals of 
Lewis James Howell, the excellent bari- 
tone, under University Extension aus- 
pices, was devoted to “Faust.” It was 
presented in costume and with a chorus 
of eighteen. The other principals beside 
Mr. Howell’s powerfully sung Mephisto 
David 


were Bernard Poland, tenor; 
Miller, baritone; Vera Monks, soprano, 
and Margaret Eberhard, contralto. Nina 


Prettyman Howell was the accompanist. 
The Manufacturers Club gave the third 
of its series of afternoon musicales with 


Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Earl 
Pfouts, violinist; Helen Carpenter 
Pfouts, pianist; Joseph La Monaca, 


flautist, and Ellis Clark Hamann, pian- 
ist. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation had a stirring time at the 
March meeting held this week in the 
Presser Auditorium. The question up 
for discussion was “What Should the 
Music Teacher Do About Popular 
Music?” “Tolerate it,” was the response 
of Geoffrey O’Hara, the speaker of the 
evening. Members listened to the stim- 
ulating theories of the speaker with 
somewhat mixed feelings. They enjoyed 
him, at any rate. W.R. M. 





MR. MIDDLETON ADMIRED 
IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Noted Bass-Baritone Sings with Sterling 
Art in Y. M. C. A. Sun- 
day Concert 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, March 14.—The 
musical portion of the program at the 
Sunday afternoon meeting and concert 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
at the Municipal Auditorium yesterday, 
was given by Arthur Middleton, bass- 
baritone of New York, and. Dorothy 
Birchard Mulroney, organist. Mr. Mid- 
dleton sang a recitative and aria by 
Handel, also “Where E’er You Walk” 
by the same composer, closing his first 
group with Mendelssohn’s difficult and 
effective “I Am a Roamer Bold.” This 
latter group served in interesting man- 
ner to display Mr. Middleton’s versatil- 
ity and the breadth and power of his 
voice. Mr. Middleton immediately es- 
tablished himself in the good graces of 
his audience. His program included the 
“Largo al Factotum” from “The Barber 
of Seville” and a group of Kipling bal- 
lads, “Follow Me ’Ome” by Bell, “Danny 
Deever” by Damrosch, and “Mother 
o’Mine” by Tours. Insistent demands 
for additions resulted in two encores. 

The facility with which Mr. Middle- 
ton uses his big sonorous voice makes 
a profound impression upon musicians 
and laymen alike. In numbers such as 
the “Figaro” aria from “The Barber 
of Seville” and “I Am a Roamer Bold,” 
he emphasizes this extraordinary ability 
to control his voice and produce alto- 
gether remarkable effects. Mr. Middle- 
ton is essentially a recital singer of the 
best type. 

His diction is well nigh flawless. 
Admirable accompaniments were played 
by Stewart Wille. 

The program opened wihh five organ 
numbers by Guilmant, Dubois, Batiste 
and Gounod. An address was delivered 
at the close of the meeting by Judge 
F. Moore of New York. D. L. L. 





Reviere Heard by Galaxy Club 


The members of the Galaxy Club were 
charmed by the _ singing of Berta 
Reviére, the evening of March 10, at 
their club rooms in the Hotel Marseilles. 
Miss Reviére and Helen Desmond, pian- 
ist, were the artists of the evening. 





Palestrina Choir in Club Program 


PHILADELPHIA, March 11.—The Pales- 
trina Choir, under the efficient direction 
of Nicola Montani, was heard last Sun- 


day afternoon in a most interesting pro- 
gram as a feature of one of the musical 
Sundays of the Musical Art Club. 

The Palestrina Choir is probably the 
only community chorus in the country de- 
voted to study and production of the 
highest type of unaccompanied church 
music. The leader, Mr. Montani, a mu- 
sician learned in early church music, has 


trained his forces admirably. 
W. R. M. 





MRS. SEIBERLING HONORED 
BY MIAMI CLUBWOMEN 





Mrs. W. A. Sessoms Is Also Honor 
Guest—Rubinstein and Rudolph 
Bochco in Concert 


MIAMI, FLA., March 4—The Miami 
Musie Club had as guests of honor this 
week Mrs. F. A. Sieberling, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and Mrs. William A. Sessoms, State 


chairman of music departments in the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of Florida. 
Mrs. Sessoms gave three vocal numbers 
on the program and Mrs. Sieberling gave 
a talk on the “Plans—Ideals of the 
Federation.” 

The program featured compositions 
of La Forge and Oley Speaks and those 
participating were Mrs. C. H. Crandon, 
Mrs. Lillian F. Kinney, Robert Henkel, 
Mrs. Eugene B. Romfh, Mrs. Daniel 
Cromer and Mrs. R. C. Denicke. 

In an address before the Woman’s 
Club of Miami, Mrs. Sessoms laid stress 
on the necessity of establishing the 
study of music in public schools through- 
out the State and asked the clubs to take 
up the project. 

The offering of the week on the Phil- 
pitts Artist Course was a joint recital 
by Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, and 
Rudolph Bochco, violinist, in the Central 
School auditorium. The program was 
brilliantly given and the audience 
enthusiastic. The course offered by Mr. 
Philpitts has been well chosen and the 
patronage has been for the most part 
very gratifying. In all _ probability 
there will be a suitable auditorium built 
before next season opens. 

Another recital of the week was a 
program given under the auspices of 
the Harvey Seeds post of the American 
Legion by Ethel Zimmer, Louise Harris 
and Nellie Zimmer, harpists, and Clara 
Garlock, contralto. 

On Tuesday the Baptist Church gave 
a concert with Mrs J. M. Burdine. Mrs. 
John R. Livingston. Mrs. Twaine Michel- 
son and Mrs. C. H. Crandon as soloists 


and Mrs. Charles R. Coe as accompanist. 
The pupils of Mrs. Lillian Runnels Pow- 
ers gave a program on Friday. 

An important innovation of the week 
is the organization of a Newsboy Band. 
It is the project of Mrs. Grace Porter- 
field Polk. Mrs. Polk is asking for 
gifts of money or instruments for the 
boys. A. M. F. 


SCOTTI FORCES TO MAKE 
SIXTH TOUR OF COUNTRY 








Baritone Will Take Larger Company 
Across Continent for Season of 
Eight Weeks 


Plans are being made for the fall tour 


of the Scotti Grand Opera Company 
which will again make a transcontinen- 
tal trip in the early autumn. Bradford 
Mills, manager for the tour of the Scotti 
organization, has been in town for the 
past week in conference with Mr. Scotti 
and his business manager, Carl Stroh- 
menger, and announcement will shortly 
be made of the itinerary of the tour 
which will embrace practically the same 
territory that was covered last fall. 

Mr. Scotti plans to take a much 
larger company on tour this fall and will 
carry 135 persons. The season will open 
Sept. 8 and extend through the last week 
in October, closing in Montreal. The 
Pacific Coast will again be visited this 
year, and the season in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles extended to ten days 
each. 

The répertoire of the company will 
embrace twelve operas, including one or 
two novelties. The company will travel 
by special train. Owing to the length 
of the season on the coast this year, very 
few cities in the Middle West will be 
visited. Mr. Mills states that he has 
had so many applications for the com- 
pany that a season of twenty weeks 
could be filled, but the tour will neces- 
sarily be limited to eight weeks. 

‘This will be the sixth tour which Mr. 
Scotti has made. 


ANNOUNCE PLANS FOR 
SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 











Eight Events Scheduled for Three-Day 
Affair—Four Soloists Already 
Engaged for Program 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 10.—The 
close of the richest musical season which 
Springfield has ever known will be fit- 
tingly crowned by a three-day May Music 
Festival, May 19, 20 and 21 next, partial 
plans for which have been announced. 
This is the nineteenth annual festival of 
the present association’s series. 


The plans announce five concerts and 
three “public rehearsals,” in which Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and Pierné’s “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” will be sung. Orches- 
tral settings will be given by sixty mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
the choral parts will be sustained by the 
Music Festival’s mixed chorus of 350 
voices, combined with a-special children’s 
choir of 200 voices selected from the 
Springfield schools, all under the baton 
of John J. Bishop, who is already vigor- 
ously drilling the combined choral forces. 
Two women soloists have already been 
engaged, Irene Williams, coloratura so- 
prano, who made a signal success at her 
appearance here last year, and Jeanne 
Laval, mezzo-soprano. Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Royal Dadmun, basso, are 
already booked as soloists. 


During the war only two days were 


set apart for the festival, but now the 
three-day style has been resumed. Fur- 
ther plans will be announced later, for it 
is hoped the festival will eclipse all pre- 
vious festivals here. E. N. B. 





Chamber Music Novelties Heard at Mac- 
Dowell Club Concert 


A concert of chamber music not 
previously heard in New York was 
given at the MacDowell Club on the eve- 
ning of March 13. The artists taking 
part were Daisy Kennedy, violinist; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist; Percy 
Such, ’cellist; James Friskin, pianist, 
and Ruth Gervais. The numbers of- 
fered included a Trio by Frank Bridge 
which won the W. C. Cobbet prize; a 
Ballade for ’Cello and Piano, by René 
Schidenhelm, the Belgian composer; 
three Macedonian Sketches for Violin 
and Piano by J. R. Heath, and a Piano 
Quintet by Nandor Zsolt. 





Julia Culp will give a recital in Chi- 
cago the evening of April 6 at Kimball 
Hall. This will be her first appearance 
in Chicago since her return to America. 


~ 


LOUISE HOMER PRESENTS 
DAUGHTER IN RECITA|! 





Capacity Audience at Carnegie Hz 
Greets Notable Pair in First Joint 
Recital in New York 


Although Louise Homer and |} 
daughter have appeared together f; 


quently during the past two seasons, 
various parts of the country, New Yo 
music lovers were afforded the first o 
portunity of hearing the two singers 
joint recital on Saturday afterno: 
March 12. The event drew a capac 
audience to Carnegie Hall. 

The afternoon’s program included 
number of attractive features. Doubt| 
many went to see as well as hear, for 
famous twins and other members of 
family occupied one of the boxes. Th 
is a striking similarity between mot! 
and daughter, but their voices are ( 
ferent in quality. Miss Homer posses 
a light soprano voice of no great var. 
of color, but it has a wide range and « 
siderable flexibility, and she handles 
with no little skill. Her principal s 
numbers were Handel’s “Oh Sleep, W 
Dost Thou Leave He?” and “Alleluja 
by Mozart, and these won her much 
plause. She joined her mother in a nu 
ber of Tuscan folk-songs, arranged 
Luigi Caracciolo, and songs by r 
father, sung as duets. There was, ho. 
ever, too great a difference in the tim!re 
of the two voices to give unqualific| 
pleasure in duet singing. 

The years have dealt kindly with ‘h 
voice and art of the favorite American 
contralto. Though her hair is more than 


tinged with gray, the luscious quality of 


her voice is but little impaired. The: 
is no denying the great beauty of he 
lower and middle registers, and it is only 
when she attempts the higher tones that 
a noticeable unsteadiness creeps in :ni 
often a slight deviation from the pitch. 
Her breath support did not seem equ! 
to some of the longer phrases. On ‘the 
other hand, there were present at |! 
times sincerity and directness, and 
surge of emotion that made her perform- 
ance stand out as one of the high livhits 
of the season. 

Of course, there were a number of 
songs by the husband and father, Sid: 
Homer, songs which enjoyed much poju- 
larity with the audience. There were 
the “Mother Goose” rhymes, which Mme. 
Homer sang with fine effect and excel- 
lent diction, and a stirring setting to 
Joaquin Miller’s .dramatic poem, ‘To 
Russ‘a.” Gounod’s “Ring Out Wild 
Bells,” Carpenter’s setting to the mys 
Tagore poem, “The Day Is No More, 4 
“Me Voici Dans Son Boudoir,” from 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” and the familiar 
Delilah aria were also sung with fine ¢!- 
fect. Excellent support at the piano was 
given by Mrs, Edward N. Lapham. 


BEGIN ARTISTS’ CONTESTS 








Preliminary Hearings Held for National 


Federation Prizes 


The annual young artists’ contests, to 
be held under auspices of the Nationa! 
and State Federations of Music (\ubs, 
will take place this year in Aco 
lian Hall the last week in April and the 
first week in May. The State contests, 


to be decided first, will be under the 
direction of Mrs. Sada Cowen, wie 
Mme. Hortense d’Arblay, preside: 
the Empire District of the National ! °° 
eration, will have charge of the contest 
which will be between the winners 0! 
the New York State competition ani tie 
successful ones in the contests of te 
other two States of the district, \° 
Jersey and Connecticut. Mrs. Cowen 5 
now busy with preliminary hearings |" 
the contest, and there are so man) ©" 
trants, especially in singing, that ‘I's 
Cowen is now devoting one day per “ee 
to weeding out those candidates \v" 
would have no chance in the open «0 
petition. 

While singers predominate, the 
no lack of entrants in the piano an: \' 
lin classes, and a few preliminary )\°4" 
ings will be necessary in these dea!’ 
ments also. 

Mme. d’Arblay, as district pres 
will hold the district contest i 
diately following the one conduct 
Mrs Cowen, that is, during the first °e* 
in May. The winners will appear «' © 
annual convention of the State I: 
tion in Rochester later in that mo 





George Drinkwater, who has 
recognition as a composer in Eny 4": 
has written the incidental musi 
“Mary Stuart,” the historical dra 
his brother, John Drinkwater, 
produced in New York shortly. 
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CANADIAN CHORISTERS 
IN ANNUAL CONCERTS 


Elgar Forces of Hamilton 
Show Excellent Work in 
Three-day Festival 


HAMILTON, CAN., March 13.—The an- 
ual concerts of the Elgar Choir of 
Hamilton, Bruce A. Carey, conductor, 
are now assuming the proportions of a 
festival. This year’s concerts, three in 
number, were held March 4 and 5 and 
-ore an outstanding success. On Friday 
evening the choir sang Mendelssohn’s 
“lijah” with the Detroit Symphony fur- 
nishing the orchestral accompaniments. 


On Saturday afternoon an innovation for 


this city was introduced in the way of 


an orchestral matinée for the school chil- 
dren of Hami:iton. On Saturday evening 
a pleasing program was presented by 
the choir with a capella music as a fea- 
ture and the Detroit Orchestra, under the 
hiton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch himself, 
supplying the accompaniments. This is 
the choir’s sixteenth year and much 
credit is due the conductor and promoter 
for the pretentious offering this year. 
Never before has the Elgar Choir 
done such magnificent work in oratorio 
musie as on Friday evening in the pres- 
entation of “Elijah.” Previously its 
finest work has been in unaccompanied 
numbers and in the smaller works, but 
the presentation of the oratorio was 
greatly to its credit. One of the inno- 
vations was the introduction of a boy 
soprano to sing the music of youth in the 


‘ episode of the coming of the rain, this 


part being well taken by Victor Barrett 


i in a pleasing voice. The excellent work 
' of the quartet also added to the effec- 


tiveness. Cecil Fanning, baritone, was 
well suited to the music given to the 
Prophet. Robert Troxell, tenor, carried 


' out his part in a highly creditable man- 


ner, while Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, 


' left nothing to be desired. Vera Curtis, 


soprano, was also in excellent voice. 

The matinée for the school children 
presented on Saturday afternoon showed 
the pioneer work that the choir is at- 
tempting to do. Mr. Carey has taught 
the children to listen intelligently. Dur- 
ing the concert he also gave an address 
telling the audience something about the 
make-up of the orchestra. Victor Kolar 
was the conductor in the afternoon. The 
initial offering was “Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ by Stillman-Kelly. The other 
numbers were also well chosen, includ- 
ing the Largo from the “New World” 
Symphony, “‘Molly on the Shore,” Grain- 
ger; Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture. 

On Saturday evening the choir ex- 
celled in its singing of Percy Grainger’s 
“Tune from County Derry.” Two other 
numbers which showed the work of the 
choir to advantage were by H. T. Bur- 
leigh. Mr. Carey was probably the first 
conductor to introduce the Negro spirit- 
uals into Canada, and the choir under 
his direction gave an excellent reading 
of “Deep River” and “Dig My Grave.” 
The other numbers were by Sullivan and 
Gretchaninoff. The orchestral offerings 
are by Mendelssohn, Schubert and 
eDussy. 

The festival was greatly handicapped 
by lack of a proper auditorium, the 
Memorial School Auditorium that was 
used for the purpose not being large 
enough and being distant from the cen- 
ter of the city. The work of the Elgar 
Choir certainly shows that Hamilton 
could make good use of a central and 
modern musie auditorim. W. J. B. 


Abram Sopkin, Ysaye Pupil, Gives Re- 
cital at Cincinnati Conservatory 


« -INCINNATI,, OHIO, Feb. 28.—Abram 
“opkin, a ‘young violinist from the 
Master Class of Eugene Ysaye, gave a 
Violin recital at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Musie on Tuesday night. His 
Program was well planned and the young 
artist filled its every requirement. He 
P'ayed in a vigorous style, yet with a 
discriminating sense of the fitness of 
mood and musical values. 








Artists Assist Albany Club in Mid-winter 
Concert 


del PANY, N. Y., March 4.—The Men- 
na Ssohn Club gave its mid-winter con- 
with ‘n Chancellor’s Hall on Feb. 24, 
a Helen Jeffrey, Albany violinist, 
artich wtson House, tenor, as assisting 
Fray the program directed by Dr. 
rt Sill Rogers, fully sustained the 

’S reputation as a producer of good 
‘Sical entertainment. The club sang 


’ 


Stevenson’s “American Ace,” so favored 
at last season’s concert that its repeti- 
tion was demanded. Mr. House sang 
the tenor solo and an obbligato solo in 
another club number, Cecil Forsythe’s 
“Sunrise,” as well as a group of songs. 
The opening number of the chorus was 
the “Song of the Vikings” by Fanning, 
followed by several lighter songs. Miss 
Jeffrey played the Bruch Concerto in D 
Minor, the “Havanaise” of Saint- 
Saéns and, as an encore, the Paganini- 
Kreisler “Caprice.” Her appearance 
evoked tumultuous applause from old 
friends and admirers. Harry Alan Rus- 
sell was the accompanist for the club 
and Mr. House, and Harrold Spencer 
for Miss Jeffrey. W. A. H. 





NELSON SONGS PRESENTED 


Sundelius, Laval and Harrison in One- 
Composer Recital 


Marie Sundelius, soprano; Mme. 
Jeanne Laval, contralto, and Charles 
Harrison, baritone, were the soloists at 
Aeolian Hall on March 8, in an after- 
noon devoted to the songs of John Louw 
Nelson, with the composer at the piano, 

For sympathetic expositions of these 


songs the trio of artists were admirably . 


chosen. Mr. Nelson’s talent is one of 
melody, and in two groups, Mr. Harri- 
son revealed the pleasing vocal outline 
given to the text. His second group, 
“Songs of the Air,” and devoted to the 
modern subject of the aeroplane, was 
hardly modern in development. 

Mme. Laval did some _ ingratiating 
singing in four songs. “Hush, Thee, My 
Darling” and “At the Wheel” being love- 
ly vocal accomplishments, and among 
Mr. Nelson’s most pleasing works. Marie 
Sundelius lent her full vocal understand- 
ing to the final group of the afternoon, 
in which “Moonrise” and “The Vigil,” 
especially the former, showed Mr. Nel- 
son’s talent to be, if not profound, of 
effective order. Mr. Nelson’s style is 
not sufficiently versatile to overcome 
the objections of the “‘one-composer” re- 
cital, but the afternoon if unexciting, 
was invariably pleasing. 


MISS QUADRI IN RECITAL 





Soprano with Francis Moore, Pianist, 
Applauded at Hotel Plaza 


Thérése Quadri, soprano, assisted by 
Francis Moore, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital at the Plaza on the afternoon of 
March 7. Miss Quadri’s part of the pro- 
gram included numbers by Haydn, 
Mozart, and Massenet, besides songs by 
French, Russian and American com- 
posers.. Of these, the Cavantina from 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro” was par- 
ticularly well sung. Gretchaninoff’s 
Lullaby was also a fine piece and was 
much applauded, as was the final French 
group. Miss Quadri exhibited a charm- 
ing voice light in caliber, but under ex- 
cellent control, and she established very 
well the moods of her various songs.. 

Mr. Moore who is better known to 
concert-goers as an accompanist than a 
soloist, was heard in three groups, one 
by Schubert, Schumann and Beethoven, 
and the other two by Chopin and Liszt. 
His Chopin was particularly well played 
and in the final group including the 
“Waldesrauschen” and “La Campanella” 
of Liszt, he exhibited clear-cut technique 
as well as solid musicianship. He was 
recalled after each group. 





Detained in War-Time Hungary, Pianist 
Finally Effects Return to U. S. 


A recent musician-arrival in the 
United States was Adolph Alfred Kugel, 
pianist, from Hungary. Mr. Kugel, 
who was at one time a pupil of Professor 
Rybner at Columbia University, went to 
Budapest to visit his parents and was 
there when war broke out. He was held 
all during the war and only now was able 
to secure permission to” leave the dis- 
tressed Hungarian capitol. 





Ethelynde Smith Soon to Open Six 
Weeks’ Tour 
Leaving early in April, Ethelynde 


Smith, soprano, will start on a six weeks’ 
tour to the Pacific Coast. While on this 
tour Miss Smith will make appearances 
in recital as well as May festivals, filling 
many return dates and new ones. 





Boston Music Company to Issue “La 


Bonne Chanson” of Loeffler 


From the Boston Music Company 
comes the announcement that it has in 
preparation “La Bonne Chanson” by 
Charles Martin Loeffler, suggested by a 
poem in Paul Verlaine’s cycle of the 
same name. This work was played by 


the’ Boston Symphony in November, 
1918, when it made a deep impression. 
It is to be played again at the Boston 
Symphony concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on March 25 and 26. 

Mr. Loeffler’s other symphonic works, 
including his famous “Pagan Poem,” are 
all published by G. Schirmer, New York. 


BOSTON FLAUTISTS HEARD 








Club Gives Program of Chamber Music 


—Would Foster Love of Instrument 

Boston, March 12.—At the invitation 
of the Boston Flute Players’ Club about 
250 music-lovers assembled in the Art 
Gallery of the Boston Art Club Sunday 
afternoon and were regaled in a musi- 
cale at which the flute was heard in 
various combinations. 

Malcolm Lang, president of the club, 
in a delightfully informal speech, out- 
lined the aims and aspirations of the 
unique organization. He told in brief 
its purpose, which is to foster love for 
the flute and its music by presenting 
chamber music programs of excellence 
showing the flute in its proper setting, 
and by encouraging skill in execution 
and by creating interest in music com- 
posed for the flute in combination with 
other instruments as well as with the 
human voice. 

George Laurent, solo flautist of the 
Boston Symphony, with the assistance 
of Mme. Delcourt, harpist; L. Artieres, 
viola; F. Thillois, violin; Marion Dwight 
Jordan, solo flautist; Mme. Mercier, ac- 
companist; Verne Q. Powell, solo flaut- 
ist, and Raymond Orr, flute instructor 
at the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
contributed a delightful program. 

The aim of the club is a lofty one 
and there is unbounded enthusiasm back 
of it. Class meetings have been ar- 
ranged for professional and amateur 
players. The former will study cham- 
ber music under a competent instructor. 
The latter will meet bi-monthly and will 
be directed by a graduate of the Paris 
Conservatory, or by a Symphony player. 

W.J.P 





Amparito Farrar Sings in Brooklyn 

At the North Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, Amparito Farrar, soprano, 
was heard recently in a recital, with 
Edna S. Mann as accompanist. Miss 
Farrar scored in a ‘“‘Manon” aria songs 
by Sibella, Lehmann, Hageman, H. T. 
Burleigh, Valverde and di Nogero, in- 
cluding the Gantvoort Negro spiritual 
“Golden Crown” in one of her groups 
with success. She also sang Bainbridge 
Crist’s “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” 
and some songs of del Riego and Gretch- 
aninoff. 


Frederick Warren’s Fourth Ballad Concert 

The fourth concert of Frederick War- 
ren’s series of Ballad Concerts was given 
at the Longacre Theatre on the after- 
noon of March 13, before a large audi- 
ence. The singers were Edith Hallet 
Frank, soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto; 
George Reimherr, tenor, and Norman 
Jollif, baritone. The entire program was 
sung in English, which, thanks to the ex- 
cellent diction of the artists, was highly 
enjoyable. Meta Schumann was the ac- 
companist. 


Jerome Rappaport to Give New York 
Recital 

Jerome Rappaport, the boy pianist, 
who is to give his only New York re- 
cital of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of April 16, has been en- 
gaged for an appearance under the aus- 
pices of the Junior Music Club of 
Watertown, N. Y., at the Watertown 
High School on March 30. He will be 
heard in a recital program. 





Columbia Concert Series Begins in June 


have been completed 
for the Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 


Franko Goldman, conductor, to start its 
fourth season on the Green at Columbia 
University, on June 6. The season will 
continue for twelve weeks, ending on 
Sept. 2. Forty-two concerts will be 
given at Columbia University and eight- 
een in the various city parks and hospi- 
tals. 


Definite plans 





CHICAGO, March 12.—Marie Wood- 
man Tufts, contralto, who scored a 
notable success in her recital at Kim- 
ball Hall last week, left Chicago to-day 
for Benton Harbor, Mich, to sing in 
“The Messiah” to-morrow. Mrs. Tufts 
is scheduled to appear as soloist with 
the Sunday Evening Club at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, March 20. 


DOHNANYI AGAIN APPEARS 





Second Recital of Composer-Pianist 


Confirms His Artistry 

On his recent first appearance after 
an absence of twenty years, Erno Doh- 
nanyi at once established himself as a 
composer and a pianist as well as a mu- 
sician. His second appearance at the 
Town Hall, March 13, confirmed that 
initial ‘impression, with a program of 
numbers requiring high pianistic prow- 
ess. Over the whole afternoon’s per- 
formance of varied works he cast that 
mantle of musical understanding which 
he possesses. 

His program opened with his 
interesting Passacaglia, Op. 6, and 
closed with Schumann’s “Carneval.” Be- 
tween times—and it was an important 
interim—he played two Beethoven so- 
natas, the Op. 31, No. 3 in E Flat, and 
the Op. 27, No. 2, in C Sharp Minor; 
four short tone pictures by. Bela Bar- 
tok and Brahms’s Intermezzo in E and 
Rhapsodie in G Minor. The first of the 
Beethoven sonatas was played with un- 
usual comprehension of its lofty tran- 
quality and ubiquitous humor, and pre- 
pared the listener for the second so- 
nata’s far-famed melancholy and _ de- 
spair. The Bartok numbers which fol- 
lowed proved a historically discordant 
leap. They are a product of the neo- 
modernist school and were worthy of 
the technical finish with which they were 
presented. The Brahms and Schumann 
contributions fell short of interpretative 
immortality. The “Carneval,” particular- 
ly, seemed surprisingly lacking in the 
joyous approach which is its due. It is 
a defect to be quickly passed over, how- 
ever, for as a whole the recital was 
executed with great skill, with dignified 
restraint, and with such unfolding of 
the inner spirit of each work as _ to 
stamp the player a musician’s pianist 
of the first water. A large audience 
was generous with its applause, and 
demanded repayment in the form of en- 
cores. 


own 





DAMROSCH IN ROCHESTER 


Hempel Soloist at New York Symphony 
Concert—Hear Spaeth 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 10.—The New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, presented an admirable program 
in a concert that filled Convention Hall 
to the doors on Feb. 26. The concert 
was in the James E. Furlong series, and 
the soloist was Frieda Hempel, soprano. 
30th Miss Hempel and Mr. Damrosch 
had to acknowledge many encores. | 
Sigmund Spaeth, music critic, and 
Henry Souvaine, pianist, assisted by the 
Ampico, gave a _ lecture-recital at the 
Genesee Valley Club on Feb. 22 to the 
members of the Tuesday Musicale, under 
the auspices of the Music Lovers’ 
Shoppé. The lecture, on Russian music, 
was interesting, and was well attended. 
Dr. Spaeth also spoke before the Council 
of Jewish Women of Beth-el Temple on 
“Racial Characteristics in Music,” on 
eb. 23, and on Feb. 24 he gave a talk 
before the Ad Club at the Hotel Roches- 
ter, the tepic being “Music Hath Charms 
to Sorche the Savage Business Man.” 
The sxeynote of the latter talk was that 
ev rything, practically, had been adver- 
tised except music itself. He pointed out 
that various undertakings are advertised, 
singers are given wide publicity and in- 
struments are described that they use, 
but music itself is given scant atten- 
tion. His address was well received. 
On Friday evening the Music Lovers’ 
Shoppe again demonstrated the Ampico 
in a concert at Convention Hall, assist- 
ed by Henry Souvaine, pianist; Penelope 
Davies, soprano, and Eduardo Barbieri, 
Rochester. violinist, assisted at the piano 
by Edward Sutherland. The hall was 
crowded. M. E. W. 


Ottawa Cries “Bravo” when Moiseiwitsch 
Plays 

OTTAWA, CAN., March 2.—Yesterday, 
in the ball room of the Chateau Laurier, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, poet-pianist, moved 
his hearers as few musicians have in 
Ottawa. At the close of his last group the 
audience, unable to express its pentup 
enthusiasm by mere applause, resorted to 
calls of “Bravo,” a thing almost without 
precedent here. The demonstration was 
well deserved for Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s per- 
formance was remarkable. With unfail- 
ing technique he unites the grace of the 
poet. His sense of dynamic values lent 
to his playing a variety which held the 
hearer enthralled. The concert was man- 
aged by Orme, Ltd., and was under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Morning Music 
Club. | a. A 
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HOFMANN A FEATURE IN 
FULL LOS ANGELES WEEK 





Pianist Heard in Two Recitals—Dona- 
hue Also Successful—Local Or- 
ganizations Heard 


Los ANGELES, GAL., March 10.—Last 
week was the most crowded in the musi- 
eal calendar this season. There were 
two symphony concerts, two Orpheus 
Club concerts, two Hofmann piano re- 
citals, a Donahue piano recital, a Gamut 
Club program and an Oratorio Society 
concert. 


Josef Hofmann, the ever youthful, 
played to two large audiences and was 
greeted with tumultuous applause. His 
Schumann “Carneval” and Liszt num- 
bers, a Chopin sonata and works by 
Ganz and Scriabine were all received 
enthusiastically. And Fannie Dillon, a 
local composer, was represented in Mr. 
Hofmann’s list by her “Birds at Dawn.” 

The Orpheus Club, like the local Sym- 
phony, gives its program twice. Last 
week, under the direction of J. P. Dupuy, 
the male chorus of sixty, sang to two 
capacity audiences at the Gamut Club. 
The assisting soloist was Anna Ruzena 
Sprotte, who was accompanied by Ger- 
trude Ross. Incidental solos were sung 
by Albert McGillivray and Freeman 
High. 

Lester Donahue, pianist, and Mary 
Le Grand Reed, soprano, joined in a de- 
lightful program at the Ebell Club house 
on March 2. Mr. Donahue played 
Brahms’s “Edward” Ballade, Chopin’s 
Scherzo in C Minor, Debussy’s “Gold- 
fish,” Leginska’s “Gargoyles of Notre 
Dame” and several new and delightful 
numbers by John Ireland. The pian- 
ist’s work was characterized by certainty 
and spirit, and was not lacking in ap- 
preciation of humor in certain numbers 
that called for it. His playing in the 
Ireland and Debussy pieces was espe- 
cially pleasing. Mr. Donahue, a local 
product, is always sure of his Los An- 
geles audience. 

Mrs. Reed has not been heard in re- 
cital for some time and was all the more 
welcome. Her Mozart and her old 
French and English songs and several 
American works were admirably given. 
She was ably accompanied by Mrs. Hen- 
nion Robinson. 

The programs of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra combined novelties with 
familiar numbers. The Schubert “Un- 
finished” Symphony was played with fine 
unity. Sibelius’s tone poem, “The 
Swan of Tuonela” and the “Love Death” 
music from “Tristan” were given with 
equal success. Georg Schumann’s 
“Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs” from 
his “Amor and Psyche” was heard for 
the first time here, Mr. Rothwell provid- 
ing a particularly colorful interpreta- 
tion. Ilya Bronson, first ’cellist of the 
orchestra, played with marked success 
a Haydn work. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, 
conducted by John Smallman, has ar- 
rived at a point where if is to be taken 
more seriously than in former years. At 
its second concert of the season, on 
March 3, Henry Hadley’s “Ode to Mu- 
sic,” was given with orchestral forces 
from the Philharmonic aiding. Lorna 
Gregg acted as pianist and Ray Hast- 
ings as organist. The soloists were 
Clifford Lott, baritone; Melba Barr 
French, soprano; Lillia Snelling, con- 
tralto, and Earl Alexander, tenor. The 
chorus of about 200 voices sang the Van 
Dyke words in a way that showed pains- 
taking drill on the part of Conductor 
Smallman. He _ secured accurate at- 
tack, clear phrasing and_ excellent 
nuance. The program was especially 
creditable as it introduced a work not 
eree—# rare thing in our choral 
ife. 





Tetrazzini Sings in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEex., March 7.—Luisa Tet- 
razzini appeared in concert under the 
auspices of the Schubert Choral Club, 


March 1, at Fair Park Coliseum before 
an audience of 2500. She was assisted 


by Francesco Longo, pianist; Max 
Gegna, ’cellist, and J. Henri Bove, 
flautist. The artists won genuine favor. 


The Schubert Choral Club sang three 
numbers in worthy manner, under the 


direction of Julius Albert Jahn. Myrtle 
McKay was club accompanist. 
C. E. B. 





Caroline Curtiss Fulfills Washington 
Engagements with Success 
WASHINGTON, March 10.—Caroline 
Curtiss, a young American soprano, who 
ha® found much favor here, was heard 


as soloist before the Arts Club on March 
6 in its regular Sunday evening musi- 
cale. Miss Curtiss’s program was ad- 
mirably balanced and ranged from a 
Handel air to modern Russian, French 
and American works. Especially cor- 
dial was the reception of a Debussy 
number and Kramer’s “Swans.” Miss 
Curtiss also found items of the modern 
Russian school, such as “In °*Silent 
Woods” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “The 
Wounded Birch” by Gretchaninoff and 
“Lilacs” by Rachmaninoff, admirably 
suited to her voice. A group in Eng- 
lish included songs by Buzzi-Peccia, 
Ward-Stephens, Roland Farley and 
Rummell. Miss Curtiss’s other appear- 
ances here recently included recitals be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club on 
March 3, in the auditorium of the Cos- 
mos Club; at the Fairmont Seminary, 
March 10, and the Congressional Club, 
March 11. On March 29 she will ap- 
pear before the Washington Club and 
on April 8 at the joint meeting of the 
Rubinstein and Friday Morning Music 
Clubs at the Knickerbocker Theater. 





Ithaca Conservatory Students Give Pro- 
grams 


IrHAcA, N. Y., March 12.—The last 
days of the fall term and the first of 
the spring term as known at the Ithaca 


Conservatory of Music as ‘‘Mid-week.” 
Academic work is then temporarily 
suspended and social affairs and pro- 
grams by the various student organiza- 
tions are given. The latest such period 
brought some of the most interesting 
functions which have ever been offered 
here. Two presentations of “Othello” 
by the dramatic department of the 
school, under the direction of George C. 
Williams, were among the events. The 
vocal department offered the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” and an orchestral concert was 
given at Conservatory Hall with Paul 
Stoeving of the faculty conducting. 
Grisha Monasevitch, violinist, the win- 
ner of the scholarship offered by Jan 
Kubelik for study with Sevcik, was the 
soloist in this program. 





Englewood People’s Institute Sponsors 
Concert 


ENGLEWoop, N. J., March 12.—Highly 
successful was the concert given on 
March 3 under the auspices of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute. The program opened 
with the song cycle, “In a Persian Gar- 
den,” of Liza Lehmann. Estelle Went- 
worth, soprano; Alma Hopkins Kitchell, 
contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
and James Stanley, bass, were the solo- 
ists, with William Janaushek as accom- 
panist. Mrs. Kitchell’s solo group fol- 
lowed, with songs by La Forge, Del 
Riego and Di Nogero, as well as the Old 
English “No, John, No.” Mr. Wells was 
heard in his own “Dream Port” and 
songs by Harris and Aylward. De- 
bussy, Aubert, Weckerlin and Fourdrain 
furnished the list of Miss Wentworth, 
and Mr. Stanley contributed a Handel 
aria and numbers by Speaks and Leh- 
mann. The artists were received with 
warm applause. 





Greenwood Plans American Song Fes- 
tival 


GREENWOOD, IND., March 12.—A fea- 
ture of the coming American Song Com- 
posers’ Festival announced for June 1 
to 3 will be the Junior Club Day on the 
opening day, when talented children 
from all over the State will provide the 
program. Harp and violin numbers, as 
well as offerings by the Greenwood High 
School Orchestra, will mark the occa- 
sion. Indiana Day, on June 3, will be 
devoted to Indiana songs sung by In- 
diana artists and the prize songs will 
be given the same evening. Ralph Polk, 
master of ceremonies, will award the 
prizes. Those active in arranging 
events include Grace Porterfield Polk, 
Ralph Polk, Dean McCutcheon, Ralph 
Sloan, John Brackett, Edward Birge, 
Mrs. Helen Warrum Chappelle and Mrs. 
James A. Moag. 





Raymond Wilson Leaves Syracuse to 
Teach in Eastman School of Music 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 12.—Ray- 
mond Wilson, professor in the piano de- 
partment of the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University, resigned his posi- 
tion last week to accept a similar one 
with the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester. W. P. P. 





Blizzard Fails to Hold Mary Garden 
from Bridgeport 
BRIDGEPORT, March 2—In spite of a 


blizzard that threatened to equal the 
famous one of 1888, Mary Garden ap- 


were: 
_ Johnson, Will Marion Cook and S. Cole- 


peared at Poli’s Theatre Feb. 20 and 
thrilled a comfortably filled house with 
the splendor of her costume and the 
beauty of her art. It was Miss Garden’s 
first visit to Bridgeport. Though the 
city’s lighting system had been seriously 
impaired by fire the night before, and the 
weather gave her excuse enough to re- 
main in New York, she kept her word 
and appeared, and Bridgeport turned out 
in goodly numbers, considering the 
weather, to do her homage. Her pro- 
gram was excellent, her encores gener- 
ous and her associates—Isaac Van Grove, 
pianist, and Gutia Casini, ’cellist—most 
artistic. Miss Garden appeared under the 
local management of Rudolph ss 
. Be 





Lhevinne and Chicago Symphony Fur- 
nish Milwaukee’s Fare 


MILWAUKEE, March 12.—Josef Lhe- 
vinne returned to Milwaukee and re- 
ceived an ovation such as is rarely given 
a pianist. One striking point in his 
playing is his avoidance of noisy effects. 
His climaxes are nevertheless big and 
towering. The audience remained half 
an hour after the scheduled program 
had been presented to hear many extras. 

Another concert in the Chicago Sym- 
phony Series was given under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Rice in which the fea- 
ture was the Bruch G Minor Concerto 
played by Calmon Luboviski, a young 
violinist of considerable promise. Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony and _ the 
MacDowell A Minor Suite were the 


principal vehicles for the orchestra. 
Gc. &.@. 





Graveure Applauded in Joplin, Mo.— 
Music Clubs Organize Memory 
Contest 


JOPLIN, Mo., March 1.—Louis Grave- 
ure, baritone, was heard in Joplin re- 
cently by an audience that in enthusiasm 
would have gladdened the heart of any 
recitalist. Edouard Gendron was the 
accompanist. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Fortnightly Music Club. 

Music clubs and organizations of the 
city met at the Board of Education 
building a few days ago to further plan 
for a “music memory” contest introduced 
in the city by Ruth Phillips, supervisor 
of music. The movement will be a com- 
munity affair, not only for school chil- 
dren, but for adults as well. The music 
houses of the city are co-operating with 
members of the committee in charge and 
will supply various clubs with instru- 
ments gratis. L. A. W. 





Choral Society of Bloomington, Ind., 
Gives Annual Winter Concert 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., March 1.—The 
Bloomington Choral Society, Rudolph O. 
Heyne, conductor, gave its annual win- 
ter concert on the evening of Feb. 22, 
in the First Methodist Church, present- 
ing a program of numbers entirely by 
Negro composers with the exception of 
the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, which is founded on Negro 
themes. The composers’ represented 
H. T. Burleigh, J. Rosamund 


ridge-Taylor. The soloists were Mrs. 
Lyman Fulk, soprano; Dr. Glen M. Mc- 
Daniel, tenor, and Harry D. Kitson, or- 
ganist. 





Chicago Composers Featured in Concert 
by Woman’s Club 


CHICAGO, March 4.—The Chicago 
Woman’s Musical Club gave a concert 
at Fine Arts Recital Hall yesterday 


afternoon, of works by Chicago com- 
posers. The program was arranged by 
Phyllis Fergus, who also contributed 
some of the music of the concert. Among 
the members who appeared were Alice 
Barnett Price, Violet Holmes Tidy and 
Katherine Whitfield, composer-pianists; 
Mary Welch, contralto; Lillian Pringle, 
’cellist, and Anna Nyberg and Stella 
Roberts, violinists. 





Applaud Ernest Davis in Home Town 


LINDSBORG, KAN., March 38.—Few 
events of the season have been so eag- 
erly looked forward to as the recital 
which Ernest Davis, the tenor, who was 
formerly a student here, gave in the 
Bethany College Chapel. So enthusi- 
astic was the applause that Mr. Davis 
had to respond with several extras, 
among them a couple of operatic arias. 
His announced list included arias by 
Peri, Handel, Bizet, Mendelssohn and 
Verdi, as well as songs by Hopkinson, 
Schubert, Grieg, Clarke, Clutsam, Hors- 


fall, Penn and _ Branscombe. Oscar 
Thorsen played excellent accompani- 
ments. 





_ festival for April 28, 29 and May 1. 


RICHMOND TEACHERS UNITE 





Form Association to Further (jj, 


Music—Mrs. Ward, President 


RICHMOND, VA., March 11.—Lo: 
towards a better condition among 
teachers of Richmond, more equit 


regard to the loss of lessons and 
eral welfare of music, the Rich: 
Music Teachers’ Association was fo 
March 2 at the Jefferson Hotel w)j;; 
the following officers: Mrs. Channing 
Ward, president; Mrs. G. Watsoy 
James, Jr., vice-president; Howap) 
Bryant, secretary and treasurer. \ 4)\. 
ous committees on by-laws, members)j). 
music and entertainment were ap. 
pointed, and a committee on arrang, 
ments for the annual meeting of \j;. 
ginia State Music Teachers’ Associatjyy | 
which will be held here, April 5. - i& 
The new local association will be af. 
filiated with the State organization, ang 
its formation is looked forward {5 a, 
being a great step in the progress of a» 
organized effort for better things jy 
the line of culture. G. W. J., Jr 


ee ee a 
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Fraternity Gives Concert in Mead ille. 
Pa. 

MEADVILLE, PA., March 12.—Chi (hap. 
ter, Mu Phi Epsilon on March 2 gave y 
most effective program of folk-songs and 
Negro spirituals under the direction of 
Desta H. Smith. The field covered was 
a large one, consisting of choruses, solos, 
readings and quartets, both voca! and 
piano. The soloists were: Alta Taylor 
Leberman, Helen Farr Church, Ethel 
Moore Miller, Ruth McelIlvainer, Fred- 
erick Smith, Hilda Reynolds, Laura 
Brown Fahr, Sarah Carr and Mrs. Ac 
Albert Ellis. All numbers were wel! ‘a 
received. Ula Rouche played the ac. 
companiments. R. M. 








Announce Plans for Festival at Salina, 
Kan. 

SALINA, KAN., March 12.—With the i 

financial guarantee in sight in season — 

tickets, Salina announces a civic music 





George W. Barnes will be musical direc- 
tor. Two oratorios are to be given with 
Hazel Silver, soprano, and Edward 
Atchison, tenor, assisting artists. The 
feature artist will be Margaret Romaine, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
will be heard in recital. Various local 
musical organizations will take part in F7— 
afternoon programs. An art exhibit 
will be open during the three days and 
a lecture by Dr. Birger Sandzen of 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, will be 
one of the events covered by the season 
tickets. V. B.S. 








Smith Concert Bureau in National 


Capital Incorporated 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The 
concert bureau of T. Arthur Smith, has 


recently been incorporated. Its officers 
are: T. Arthur Smith, president; Guy 4 
Ourand, vice-president and _ treasure!; 
and A. L. Smith, secretary. This ou 
reau, which was established by 7 
Arthur Smith in 1901, presents annually 
in Washington, among other importam 
attractions, the Philadelphia Orchest?, 
the New York Symphony, and the Te" 
Star Concert series. Mr. Ourand was 
until recently the musical editor of “The 
Washington Herald.” C. A. 0. 











Unclaimed MS. in Philadelphia (Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14.—One of the 
compositions submitted for the Mendels- 


sohn Club’s prize is still in the hands 
of the committee, since it was submitte 
without the author’s name and address 
All manuscript’s have been returned & 
cept this which the committee has 4” 
nounced may be had by addressing ‘ 
secretary, G. U. Malpass, 6711 N. >'*!! 
Street. The Club’s second concert W" 
be given under the direction of N. om 

say Norden, in the Bellevue-Stratfo! 

ballroom on April 20. Michel Pen 

solo ’cellist of the Philadelphia Orches P 
tra, will be the soloist. ; 











Ruth Richmond Aids N. Y. Symphor’ 
in Scranton, Pa. 
ich- 


ScRANTON, PA., March 10.—Rut!: # 





mond, pianist, a pupil of Elizabe® 
Quaile, the New York teacher ne 
sistant to Harold Bauer, was near ay 
soloist with the New York Sympi «' Ve 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, 1! She oa 


Hall on the evening of Feb. =) * 
was warmly applauded by the lars® * ' 
dience for her interpretation of Grieg 
Concerto. 
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FINAL ROCHESTER EVENT 





Ballet Intime and Little Symphony in 
Attractive Program—Local 
Ensemble Heard 


RocHESTER, March 6.—The Adolph 
Bolm Ballet Intime with the Little Sym- 
phony formed the last attraction of the 
v. W. Raymond series at Convention 
Hall on March 1. It was one of the 


most charming and interesting events of 
the season, and not any the less so for 
the substitution of Carlos Salzedo, the 
harpist, as conductor of the Little Sym- 
»hony in place of Sascha Jacobinoff, as- 
‘istant conductor and violinist, who, it 
was announced, had recently injured his 
arm. Mr. Salzedo and the orchestra 
furnished some delightful music, the first 
half of the program being devoted to or- 





chestral numbers. Mr. Salzedo also 
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BINDING. 


gave several inimitable harp solos, and 
had to respond to encores. Two of the 
orchestral numbers had also to be re- 
peated. The dancing was most inter- 
esting and the large audience was ap- 
parently entranced, though the  pro- 
gram was given under difficulties, ow- 
ing to lack of facilities in Convention 
Hall. 

An excellent recital was given by the 
members of the Tuesday Musicale on 
March 1 at the Seneca Hotel ballroom, 
to a large audience. The Tuesday Mu- 
sicale chorus opened the program with 
“La Primavera” by Moderati. The 
chorus was directed and accompanied 
by Alice C. Wysard, and did good clean- 
cut work. Masie Dana Hochstein, so- 
prano, gave a group of Schumann songs 
beautifully sung. Dorothy Gillette ac- 
companied her at the piano. A young 
member of the club, Mary Beebe, gave 
two groups of piano numbers, showing a 
good deal of technical and interpretative 
ability. 





New Haven Symphony Gives Last Con- 
cert of Season 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 5.—The 
final concert in the series of three, by 


the New Haven Symphony, was given in 
Woolsey Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 
22. The soloist, Frances Nash, pianist, 
was heard in MacDowell’s D Minor Con- 
certo. Under the conductorship of 
David Stanley Smith, the orchestra pre- 
sented the Overture to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by Mendelssohn, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Theme and Variations” with 
the solo and cadenzas_ delightfully 
played by the concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, Isadore Troostwyk, and Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in G Minor. Miss 
Nash made her first appearance in New 
Haven at this concert and the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto gave her frequent op- 
portunities to demonstrate her technical 
and tonal powers. The audience ardent- 
ly applauded her performance, and the 
pianist responded with a Valse by 
Saint-Saéns. ye 





Greta Torpadie and De Stefano Give 
Last of Zanesville Series 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Feb. 25.—Greta 
Torpadie and Salvatore de Stefano 
graced the stage at the Weber Theater, 
Feb. 21, in a charming program which 
was well presented and enthusiastically 
received. This was the last number of 
the concert course brought by the Thurs- 
day Matinée Music Club. Keen appre- 
ciation was shown by the capacity house 
present and many extras were added by 
the artists. D. S. 


To Publish Reddick Arrangements 


Royal Dadmun’s singing of William 
Reddick’s arrangement of the Negro 
spiritual, “Travelin’ to de Grave,” at 
many of his concert appearances, has 
been largely instrumental in populariz- 
ing the number. It has just been pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro., of New 
York, who also are bringing out Red- 
dick’s arrangement. of “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot.” 








Althouse-Gruen Concert in Palo Alto 


Pato ALTO, CAL. March 6.—With 
Rudolph Gruen at the piano, Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. was presented in recital here 
by Mrs. Jessica Colbert at the Assembly 
Hall of Stanford University. With the 
arias expected of an operatic artist, Mr. 
Althouse naturally made a significant 
impression, but some of the best work 
on the program was that which he did 
in his final groups of American songs, 
especially in Walt’s “Lassie o’ Mine” 
and O’Hara’s “The Living God.” Mr. 
Gruen, besides accompanying ably, gave 
a group of solos successfully. 


Visits Meadville, 





Cleveland Symphony 
Pa. 
MEADVILLE, PA., March 2.—The Cleve- 


land Symphony, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, gave a recital in Stone Church 


on Feb. 24. The program consisted of 
numbers by Bach, Tchaikovsky, Cha- 
brier, Smetana and Wieniawski. The 


closing number, the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture was perhaps the best received of 
the whole program. Carlton Cooley, 
the soloist, played with unusual artistic 
ability and finish. R. M. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The local alumnae 
club of the Mu Phi Epsilon sororitv. 
lately formed, plan to hold monthly 
meetings with social and musical fea- 
tures. Russian music of the old and 
modern schools was discussed and illus- 
trated by Mrs. Pipes. Mrs. Margaret 
Mansfield Sims and Helen Watt when 
members met at the home of Mrs. Susie 
Fennell Pipes, 





OPERA IN TRENTON, N. J. 





La Scala Company Gives “Don Pas- 
quale”—Pilgrim Quartet Acclaimed 


TRENTON, N. J., March 1.—Donizetti’s 
“Don Pasquale” was given a splendid 
performance by La Scala Opera Com- 
pany on Feb. 24 at the Grand Theater. 
Mme. Emilia Vergere, as Norina, acted 
and sang most creditably. G. Ansa- 
lone, bass, portrayed the part of Don 
Pasquale with much ability. The sup- 
porting cast was equally good. The or- 
chestra under the direction of Giovanni 
Leotti acquitted itself with credit. 

The Pilgrim Male Quartet made its 
initial appearance in this city last night 
at Crescent Temple. The excellent mu- 
sicianship of each member of the group 
made the evening one of great pleasure. 
The quartet consists of Robert Fitz- 
Gerald and Harold S. Tripp, tenors; 
Percy F. Baker, baritone, and Dr. G. R. 
Clark, bass. Grace Higgs played the 
piano accompaniments. Her work was 
also well received. ee Ss Eee 


EVENTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 








Chamber Music Society Completes Sea- 
son—Kerekjarto Heard 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 14.—The 
Chamber Music Society gave the final 
concert of its season last week, present- 
ing a program of Mozart, Bach and 
Beethoven works. The performance 
was characterized by the same unanim- 
ity, precision and spirit that have char- 
acterized the ensemble work of members 
of the organization throughout the sea- 
son. Frank W. Healy presented Duci 
de Kerekjarto, violinist, in Scottish Rite 
Hall on Thursday evening. It was his 
first appearance in California and his 
reception by San Francisco was more 
than cordial. His accompanist, D’An- 
talffy, a composer and organ virtuoso, 
from Budapest, was a musicianly aid to 
the soloist. M. H. 


FAVOR DUNNING SYSTEM 








Founder of Music Study Methods Un- 
able to Fill Calls for Teachers 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 5.—Mrs. 
Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners, has received within 
the past year applications from remote 
quarters for teachers of her system. 
Cairo, Egypt; Kimberley, South Africa, 
and Suifu, in the province of Szechwan, 
China, are among the points from which 
applications have come. Mrs. Dunning 
is conducting training classes for teach- 
ers in Chicago, beginning on July 5, and 
in New York, beginning on Sept. 22. 
It has been impossible to fill all the calls 
for teachers on her system. 

Together with Julia Claussen, prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Mrs. Dunning was guest of honor 
at a recent meeting of the Wa-Wan Club 
of Los Angeles, at the newly opened Am- 
bassador Hotel. 





Springs Conducts National 


Week of Song 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., March 1.— 
Colorado Springs has just completed 
its national week of song. On Feb. 20 
the program of the Sunday orchestral 
concert at the Burns Theater included 
special features. The children of the 
Cheyenne school, including the high 
school pupils, sang a group of songs of a 
suitable character. The chorus numbered 
about 200 and the audience joined with 
orchestra and chorus in a final splendidly 
sung “America.” Daily, during the week 
a song was published and its story given 
in the local papers. These songs were 
sung at appointed times in every school 
in the city. Many churches gave special 
musical programs, choruses from the 
schools were heard nightly at the differ- 
ent theaters. o. t. = 


Colorado 





Frederick Fisher Conducts St. Louis 


Symphony in Bloomington 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., March 1.—The St. 
Louis Symphony appeared here in two 
concerts last week. The first was held 
in the Coliseum which was packed with 
school children for whose benefit a de- 
monstration of the various instruments 
was given before the concert. 


The evening concert, in the High 
School Auditorium, attracted a large 
audience. 


Frederick Fisher conducted in the 
place of the late Max Zach, and proved 
himself a canable director. The soloist 
was ‘Michael Gusikoff, the concert master, 
whose playing of a concerto by D’Am- 
brosio was excellent. C. E. S. 


AIDS MONTREAL 


Friedman in Benefit Recitai—Flonzaleys 
and Moiseiwitsch Heard 


MONTREAL, March 12.—The veritable 
wizard of the piano, Ignaz Friedman, 
gave a superb recital, March 5, before 
an enthusiastically approving audience 
that crowded Windsor Hall. The pro- 
ceeds were handed over to the Montreal 
Jewish Scholarship Fund, which oper- 
ates for the benefit of Jewish students 
unable to afford tuition. By the Fried- 
man recital, the Fund will benefit con- 
siderably. Friedman scored a tremen- 
dous success here, under the local man- 
agement of Louis H. Bourdon. 

The ever welcome Flonzaleys played 
for us again on March 4, and gave their 
usual impeccable performance. The an- 
nual visit of the Flonzaley Quartet in- 
variably attracts a large audience; this 
time dozens of music lovers had to be 
turned away for lack of room. 

The third stellar event in a crowded 
week was the Montreal début of Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, who gave his recital under 
the local management of Evelyn Boyce. 
A demonstration followed his first num- 
ber, and thereafter applause was fre- 
quent and tumultuous. 

The Westmount Philharmonic Society 
gave an interesting interpretation of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast” and the “Death of Minne- 
haha,” with a chorus of sixty-five before 
an appreciative audience. Miss B. Cous- 
ins sang the leading soprano role with 
marked effectiveness. B. D. 


STUDENTS 








CHICAGO PLANS PAGEANT 





Music Features in Preparations for 


Coming Exposition in July 

CHICAGO, March 13.—Elaborate prep- 
arations are being made for’ the 
“Pageant of Progress,” which will be 
held on the $5,000,000 Municipal Pier 
of Chicago in the two weeks from July 
30 to Aug. 14. It is expected to be the 
greatest event in Chicago since the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. 


Much more than a local celebration, it 
will be country-wide in its scope. 

Although primarily designed as a 
business exposition, plans are _ being 
made to present a great program of en- 
tertainment, with music taking an im- 
portant part. Groups of singers from 
Chicago and elsewhere, bands and or- 
chestras will be in constant attendance 
and concerts of various kinds will be 
given. 

The Municipal Pier extends into Lake 
Michigan for over 3000 feet. An excel- 
lent and well equipped auditorium is 
part of the structure, and it is here 
that the musical features will be heard. 

David Kinley, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the educational section. 
He will not only have a jisplay show- 
ing the progress of education in every 
line, but is naming sub- ommittees to 
co-operate with every ot pr section. 

E. C. M. 








Oregonians Sing in Monmouth’s National 
Music Week 


MONMOUTH, ORE., March 12—The 
Oregon Normal School indorsed the na- 
tional week of song movement by pre- 
senting a program extending over sev- 
eral days, commencing Feb. 21. On the 
first day Zella Landen spoke to the 
pupils about the aims of the song week. 
The children of the training school in 


Monmouth met and sang under the di- 
rection of Miss Schuette. On Tuesday, 
Miss Taylor, head of the department of 
physical education, and Miss McChes- 
ney, critic of the Independence schools, 
directed a patriotic pageant in honor 
of Washington’s birthday. On Wednes- 
day Edyth Driver interestingly dis- 
cussed stories relating to patriotic 
songs of America. Muriel Paul traced 
the history of old songs, which were 
sung by the assembly, assisted by the 
school orchestra. In the evening a re- 
cital was given in the school auditorium 
by Thomas Wilfred, interpreter of folk- 
songs. Mary Wilson was the speaker 
Thursday morning, and Agnes Chris- 
tenson directed proceedings on Friday. 
General singing, in which residents 
joined, was part of the program on this 
day. The festival was in charge of the 
music department, of which Miss 
Schuette is director. ». & 
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WORCESTER, MASSs.—Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was presented by the choir of 
Union Church, J. Vernon Butler, organ- 
ist and director, recently. 


a 


MASON CITy, Ilowa.—The Chamber of 
Commerce organized a glee club at an 
open forum meeting of the Commercial 
Travelers’ Bureau. The new organization 
has twenty members. 


* * * 


RUTLAND, VT.—Prof. L. J. Hathaway 
of Middlebury College delivered an ad- 
dress on Symphonies before a_ recent 
meeting of the Rutland Teachers’ Club 
in the Mead Building. 


* * * 


LOWELL, Mass —Edward Everett 
Adams, well-known teacher of vocal and 
instumental music, recently gave his 
193rd recital. Mr. Adams was assisted 
by nine of his pupils. 

* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Mrs. William Berg- 
man of New York, formerly Beatrice 
Moore of this city, gave a piano recital 
hefore the Athena Club recently. She 
was assisted by Dorothy Lawrence, so- 
prano. 

* ok * 

NORWICH, CONN.—Elizabeth A. Lane 
presented twenty juvenile violin pupils in 
recital recently before an audience of 
parents and friends. Steny Miss, a 
Polish youth of eleven years, revealed 
marked talent. 

OK * ok 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The features of 
the Duo-Art piano were demonstrated at 
a recent meeting of the Woman’s Club 
Thrift Exposition and also at Steinert’s 
by Eleanor Shaw of New York and Mrs. 
Ruth Howe Donley. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Colgate Univer- 
sity Musical Club gave a symphony con- 
cert in Chancellor’s Hall under the aus- 
pices of the Colgate Alumni of Albany 
recently. The orchestra of twenty-five 
university men presented a miscellaneous 
program. 

* bd * 

GRAND Rapips, MicH.—Robert Diert- 
erle, baritone of the University of 
Michigan School of Music, gave the sec- 
ond program of the St. Cecelia morning 
Lenten musicales recently. His accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Keelen 
Baker Rowe. 

ok * ok 

BurraLo, N. Y.—The annual Zuleika 
Grotto recital will take place in Elm- 
wood Music Hall, March 23. The pro- 
gram will be given by Helen Jeffrey, vio- 
linist; James Price, tenor, and Harold 
Morris, pianist, all of whom are under 
the management of Daniel Mayer. 

* * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—An oratorio pro- 
gram was given by the music department 
of the Athena Club lately. Mrs. C. F. 
Dalton, Mrs. J. W. Votey, Mrs. B. W. 
Braley, Mrs. F. B. Jenks, Margaret 
Whittemere, Katherine Hagar and Mrs. 
W. H. Crockett were among the par- 
ticipants. 

ck *K 

AKRON, OHI0O.—The Alpha Chi Omega 
Musical Sorority entertained all college 
Greek-letter sorority women at luncheon 
at the Pan Hellenic Club recently. The 
program consisted of piano and dance 
numbers by Mabel Murphy of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Harriet Burt 
of the Boston Conservatory. 

* * a 


Lima, On10.—The last program of the 
Women’s Music Club was in charge of 
Mrs. Roy Banta and Winona Vinson 
Forrer, representing the Readers’ Divi- 
sion. Musical numbers were provided by. 
Mrs. Albert Schumacher of Columbus 
Grove, Mrs. W. A. Campbell, Dorothy 
Kleinberger and Violet Lewis. 

aK a * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Wichita is to have a 
new theater building, known as _ the’ 
Orpheum, construction of which is to 
begin April 1. A seating capacity of 
1600 persons is planned. Otto L. Fischer, 
pianist, with the assistance of Theodore 
Lindberg, violinist, gave a recital at 
Philharmony Hall recently. 





BURLINGTON, VT.—Norman Bouchard, 
violinist, gave a recital recently at the 
Parish House at Essex Junction. He was 
assisted by his teacher, Mrs. A. T. Ark- 
ley. Dance numbers were presented by 
Norma Freeman, Virginia Bessey, 
Elizabeth Gaines, Grace Cashman, Theo- 
dora Wakefield and Lillian Cohen. 


* * * 


CHARLES CITy, IowA—The Com- 
munity House was formally opened last 
week and officially transferred to the 
Community Girls’ Club by the donor. 
Musical programs were given in the af- 
ternoon and evening, a number of local 
musicians taking part. A new piano has 
been. presented for the use of members. 


f * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Junior Mon- 
day Musical Club recently gave an in- 
teresting program in which young 
pupils of Mary Bullock were presented. 
The program included piano numbers 
by Jean Thibau, Theresa Kelley, Kath- 
erine Dahm, Vera Burke and Floyd 
Dodder, and a vocal solo by Allan Balda. 


* * OR 


LOWELL, MAss —A sacred concert was 
given recently by the choir of St. An- 
thony’s Church at the Lowell Opera 
House. William Gookin acted as direc- 
tor and Marie J. C. O’Donnell as ac- 
companist. Of unusual interest were 
excerpts from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
and several compositions by Bishop de 
Silva. 

* * oK 

URBANA, ILL.—The St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Frederick Fisher, gave a program in the 
auditorium as one of the series of Sym- 
phony concerts sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. At a students’ re- 
cital, Amy Hollem, Leona Kohl, Belle 
Longbons, Josephine Rogers, Edna 
Sackett and Agnes Howard were pre- 
sented. 

* A ok 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—A Beethoven 
program, in charge of Roland P. Davis, 
presented at a meeting of the Woman’s 
Music Club, enlisted the services of Mrs. 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Max Donner, Agnes 
Johnson, Mrs. Earl Hudelson, Ella Matt- 
son, Porfessor Allen, Mary Williams, 
Irene Madeira, Marie Courtney, Mrs. 
Ross Johnston, Mrs. Carspecken and Mrs. 
Vandervort. 

ok * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Helen Capel, of the 
music faculty of Sacred Heart Convent, 
gave a lecture-recital recently at the 
Vincentian Institute under the direction 
of the Winter Sunday Afternoon Club. 
Miss Capel gave a talk on composers of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with piano _ illustrations. 
Elizabeth Kelly was heard in a group of 
violin numbers. 

Kk * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mrs. John lL. 
Elliott, contralto; gave a program at the 
Herron Art Institute recently with the 
assistance of Mrs. Frank Edenharter at 
the piano. John L. Geiger, head of the 
vocal department at the Indiana Univer- 
city in Bloomington, is conducting a class 
in operatic music for the Extension 
course, which meets every Friday after- 
noon at Shortridge High School. 

* 1K ok 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—Under the auspices 
of Lehigh University, T. Edgar Shields, 
organist of the University and of the 
Church of the Nativity, as well as of 
the Bach Choir, has inaugurated a series 
of organ recitals which are proving popu- 
lar. Assisting artists include Pauline 
Michael, violinist; Hans Dressell, ’cellist; 
Anna Estes, soprano; Girard S. Chest- 
nut, tenor, and the Bass Cleff Club. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A chorus of twelve 
members of the Monday Musical Club, 
directed by Mrs. Henrietta Gainsley 
Cross, and Mrs. Frederick B. Stevens 
and Lillian M. Jones, violinists, presented 
a program at the Historical Society re- 
cently. Mrs. Christian T. Martin and 
Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett were heard in 


a vocal duet. The -accompanists were 
Mrs. George D. Elwell and Agnes E. 
Jones. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—A piano recital was 
given last week at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music by Leon Sampaix, Belgian 
pianist, who has resumed his work as 
head of the piano department of the 
conservatory after an absence of two 
years spent in concert work. John 
Chipman, head of the vocal department, 
offered a program of songs at a musi- 
cale given by the University Club re- 
cently . 

* * BS 

PoRTLAND, ORE.—Pupils of Mrs. C. E. 
Goetz gave an enjoyable recital recently 
before an appreciative audience. Edith 
Turner, violinist, assisted. William 
Nelson, Kermit Johnson, Alice Kreuder, 
Helen Ivie, Georgia Smith, Mary Scott, 
Mrs. Edna M. Elliott, Millard Troxel, 
Florence Shoemaker, Mary Westlake, 
Dorothy Hess, Audrey Williams, Rich- 
ard Hess and Clyde Sager contributed to 
the program. 

ape 

DETROIT, Micuo.—The Chamber Mu- 
sic Society held a meeting at the Insti- 
tute of Arts recently, the program being 
presented by Aijleen Kengel, Leslie 
Brown and Mrs. Ethel Davey Ginsburg, 
violinists, and Vera McCullum, soprano. 
Miss Van Denberg of Western High 
School, directed a chorus of young peo- 
ple. Clara Cooney led assembly singing 
and Mrs. Clara K. Heberlein gave a talk 
on chamber music. 

* «a * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—George Tyler Tag- 
lieri presented a number of students in 
a song recital at the Lincoln High School 
auditorium recently. Those who par- 


ticipated were Marian Bennett, Mrs. 
Leslie Scott, Mrs. Blanche’ Burritt, 
Gladys Morrow, Ruth Lange, Ivis 


Martenson, Dr. Stuart McGuire, Mark 
Daniels, Harold L. Graham and Halfred 
Young. Mrs. May Van Dyke Hardwick 
was the accompanist. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A program of 
Spanish and Italian compositions was 
arranged by Mrs. John L. Elliott for the 
recent meeting of the Matinée Musicale. 
Mrs. Frane Wilhite-Webber, Mrs. Glenn 
Friermood, Mrs. James Lowry, Mrs. 
Helen Warrum-Chappell, Mrs. Frank 
Edenharter, Mrs. John L. Elliott, Yuba 
Willhite, Ruth Murphy, Esther Thorn- 
ton, Emma Doelpers, Dorothy Brown and 
Dorothy Knight contributed. 


* ** * 


ITHACA, N. Y.—A lecture-recital, en- 
titled “Six Values to Musical Under- 
standing,” was given recently in Foster 
Memorial Hall by E. W. Newton and 
Helen Leavett of Boston. The enter- 
tainment was primarily for students of 
the high school and was under the di- 
rection of Laura Bryant, supervisor of 
music. After the program, the Ithaca 
Woman’s Club entertained the visitors 
informally at the Community House. 

* * os 


JOPLIN, Mo —The Joplin Choral Club 
recently closed a very successful asso- 
ciate membership drive in which 115 
members were obtained. The active 
membership is limited to seventy, and 
the list is full at present. The club, 
composed of women singers, is under 
the conductorship of Walter McCray of 
Pittsburg, Kan. The annual spring con- 
cert will be given early in April. As- 
sociate memberships include free tickets 
to the club concerts. 

K * * 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Greenville 
Music Club recently provided local music- 
lovers a_ treat by presenting Mrs. 
Robert Buist in a_ lecture-recital on 
Wagner’s “Parisfal.” Mrs. Buist had 
the assistance of Mrs. O. B. Hartzog, 
organist, and Raye Poag, violinist. Essie 
Mae Howard, Flora Bennett, Maribel 
Waters, Eleanor Kesse, Mrs. J. D. Smeak 
and Fred L. Jones, pupils in voice of J. 
Oscar Miller of the Greenville Woman’s 
College, were heard in a recital given 
lately. 

os % ak 

MASON City, lIowa.—The Matinée 
Musical Club for women musicians -.was 
organized recently at the home of Mrs. 
Harlan MacMillan. The membership of 
the new club is limited to thirty and is 
only open to those who either play or 
sing. Mrs. J. E. Stinehart was elected 
president, Mrs. Ray Prusia, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. W. J. Holahan, secretary. 
The first program was of American com- 
posers. Those who took part were 
Helene Henry, Mrs. Ray Prusia and 
Mabel McEwen. 

* K * 

PORTLAND, ORE —Mme. Lucie Valaire, 

soprano, and Eulah Mitchell Carroll, 


pianist and accompanist, both faculty 
members of the Valaire Conservatory, 
provided the program at the last meet- 
ing of the MacDowell! Club, held at the 


Multnomah Hotel. Mrs. Warren pf 
Thomas, president of the club, is in ‘y,.,. 
York, and the acting president, 
Fletcher Linn, was in charge. Jo .},, 
Foulkes presented Frances, Myra, }: |,,.... 
and Madelaine Baker in a piano ; 
at the Little Theater recently. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—The San A; 
Musical Club held its February rec: : ;;,, 
and musicale in the ballroom of t} 
Anthony Hotel, the chief feature «© ;), 
program being the “Sextet” on 
“Lucia,” sung by Marie Henry, |. \);, 
Bitters, Robert Henry, Clyde [ca 
Joseph Burger and Glen Law, jt) 
Emma Lipps at the piano. Others wh, 
participated in the program were \[;; 
Fred Jones, Mrs. Ralph Reynolds, fy. 
ward McKenzie, Mary Aubrey, \{;; 
Edward Sachs, Mrs. Edward Meck. 1), 
and Walter Dunham. 

3K 3k aK 


PORTLAND, ORE—The Isabella C 
ters of forty voices, appeared in (). 
cert as the feature attraction a: th, 
Municipal Auditorium recently. \ yy. 
bers were given by Mrs. Alice Gene \ jey, 
Smith, harpist; Marie Chapman, y «|p. 
ist, and Frederick W. Goodrich, ory. 
ist. The Cadman Musical Club gave ay 
interesting program of violin and \oca| 
numbers at the home of Mrs. Walter 
May recently. Mrs. Harry Freeman, 
Mrs. Ralph Doty, Mrs. C. F. Easter, 
Mrs. Harold Bayley, Mrs. Palmer | ales. 
Mrs. George Jefferys, Mrs. Walter May 
and Mrs. Charles Campbell were hear 

x * & 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx.—The Tuesday 
Musicale Club held its semi-monthly 
meeting recently at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Contri- 
butions were voted toward the \Mac- 
Dowell and the Minnie Hauk funds. The 
program, under the direction of Mrs. 
Hertzberg, was presented by Mrs. James 
Todd, Marion McCrory, Maurine John- 
son, Josephine Horner, Edith Goldstein, 
Mrs. L. L. Marks, Mrs. A. M. Fischer 
and Daisy Polk. Walter Dunham gave 
the first in a series of Lenten organ re- 
citals, which is being presented at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, under the di- 
rection of Oscar Fox. 

aK 2K aK 


DETROIT, MicH.—Charles Frederick 
Morse, organist of the First Congre- 
gational Church, is giving a series of 
Friday afternoon recitals during Lent. 
Various soloists are assisting in the 
programs, and on a recent occasion, Mrs. 
Muriel Magerl Kyle sang. [rank 
Wrigley, organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church, is also presenting a series 
of Lenten recitals. Newton J. Corey, 
Mus. Doc., has resigned as organist of 
the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, a 
position he filled with distinction for 
more than twenty-five years. Mr. Corey 
was educated in Boston and came io Je- 
troit in 1891, to accept the position he 
has just vacated. He is a charter men- 
ber of the American Guild of Organists 
and is well known as a lecturer, writer 
and teacher of the organ and piano. He 
is also editor of a department of //i 
Etude; musical editor of the Detroit 
Saturday Night; manager of the le- 
troit Orchestral Association and_ pub- 
lishes a magazine, All the Arts. llis 
successor at Fort Street is C. H. bow- 
man, for seven years organist of the 


East Side Presbyterian Church '! 
Paterson, N. J. 
a * * 
PORTLAND, ORE. — The Fundamental 


Music Training School, under the dire¢- 
tion of Mrs. Clifford Moore and ass0- 
ciate instructors, gave a student’s key- 
board class exhibition at the Lincoln Hig) 
School auditorium last month. Theory 
of music, sight reading, rhythm, ©¢a! 
training and several other subje:ts 
which form the foundation of must 
training, were demonstrated. The fo 
lowing students took part: Jack Alle" 
Leona Bard, Elizabeth Bishop, Catherin 
Blood, Rose Buttler, Dorothy Burke. 5i¢- 
ney Canter, Premo Canuci; Kathry! 
Conser, Dorothy Cornish, Olive ¢ "lf 
Philip Dick, Olive Dose, Eleanor 35% 
Beatrice Eddy, Emma Jane Eddy, Hivle" 
Ferris, John Finley, Virginia Gallaghe' 
Clara Garrow, Dorothy Goodfell, ‘0! 
thy Gulick, Sara Isabel Holloway, 4!¢ 
ander Hamilton, Benton Hargreav® 
Jack Hart, Boby Hart, Flavel Hayne! 
Margaret Henderson, Elmer Kraus!4a" 
Pauline Kregness, Ida Miners, Dorothy 
Mooney, Edna Myers, Elwin M« rick, 
Louise Noyer, Neola Otto, Neil P«:ra" 
Pauline Prigmore, Josephine Prig 0’ 
John Richardson, Clyde _ Richais°™ 
Barbara Ries, Pere Rowe, F:2n!§ 
Rupert, Jack Russell, Burchard ~!¢!- 
pard, Edith Smith, John Strange, \!2" 
shall Suter, Jane Thompson, D: othy 
Will, Viva Young, John Zehutbaue and 
Evelyn Zehutbauer. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MR. CORNELL’S PUPILS 


Among pupils of A. Y. Cornell who 
have lately met with new successes is 
Charles Troxell, tenor, who has been 
engaged as soloist at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, for the year from May 
i. 1921. He has also been engaged to 
sing in three performances of “The 
Messiah” and a recital program at the 
Lindsborg, Kan., Festival, which begins 
1. March 27. With the Mendelssohn 
Club of Pittsfield, Mass., he appeared in 
the “Hora Novissima” by the late 
Horatio Parker on March 2. Another 
engagement is for _Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” with the Elgar Choir of Hamil- 
ton, Canada. 


Elliott Shaw, baritone, has accepted © 


the post of bass in the quartet of St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church in New York, where 
Charles A. Baker is the organist. For 
the past two years Mr. Shaw has been 
singing at the Munn Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of East Orange, N. J., 
where he succeeded the late Hartridge 
Whipp. 

A student in Mr. Cornell’s Springfield, 
Mass., class, John T. Dowd, tenor, has 
heen engaged to as soloist at Emanuel 
Church in Hartford, Conn:, and at the 
Temple Beth Israel of Hartford. Mr. 
Dowd is the first tenor of the Temple 
Male Quartet of Hartford. 

The White-Ellison Bureau has en- 
vyaged Louise Simmons, soprano, for a 
tour of fourteen weeks, beginning April 
1. She will appear in the South and 
on the Pacific Coast as soloist with a 
symphony orchestra. 

Edith Whitaker McAlpin, soprano, 
has accepted the position of soprano 
soloist at the Faith Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass., and Ralph 
Spittal, tenor, has been engaged as solo- 
ist in the quartet at the Wesley M. E. 
Church in the same city. Claire Lamp- 
man, contralto, who is soloist at the 
Temple Israel in Jamaica, L. I., and at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Hemp- 
stead, L. I, was soloist at the recent 
concert of the South Side Choral Club 
at Freeport, L. I; at a concert at Rock- 
ville Center, L. I., and in joint recitals 
with Frank E. Forbes, baritone, at 
Easton, Pa., and Dimock, Pa. Ethel 
Spaulding, contralto, has been engaged 


F as soloist in the quartet of the First 


Reformed Church of Jamaica, L. I. 
Joseph W. Whittemore, tenor, gave a 
joint recital with Frances West Rein- 
hardt, soprano, at William and Mary 
College in Virginia. Harry Hoffman, 


' tenor, has been engaged as soloist at 


Woodlawn Presbyterian Church in 


Brooklyn, 





HEMSTREET PUPIL RETURNING TO 
PACIFIC COAST 


After several months’ study with 
rank Hemstreet. Jack Hillman, bari- 
tone, has left for h‘s home in San Fran- 
cisco, Where he will resume teaching and 
will fill the many concert dates which 
have been booked for him on the Pacific 
Coast. In recent appearances in New 
York Mr, Hillman won favor. His inter- 
pretative ability has been particularly 
demonstrated in the “Vision Fugitive” 
“Eri Tu,” Verdi; 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” Han- 
del; “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree,” Svross, 
and “My Love Is a Muleteer,” Nogero, 
as well as many modern French songs. 
He has also used several songs by Marion 
Bauer, with the composer at the piano. 

After concertizing on the Pacific Coast, 
Where he is already established as one 
of the leading teachers, Mr. Hillman con- 
templates returning to New York and 
making his permanent home in this city. 





HUSS PUPILS GIVE FINE PROGRAM 


Before a large audience, the piano 
students of Henry Holden Huss gave an 
‘teresting and varied program on March 
- "he first movement of a Mozart 
int in F was plaved by Vernice 
ViChoison, 


The Bach B Minor Prelude 
and Fugue was presented bv Grace Ber- 
man, a young but gifted girl. A Chopin 
ted . opening with the C Sharp Minor 


se, played with animation by 
ae Nelson, followed. The F Sharp 
not Nocturne, Etude on the Black 
“ys and E Minor Waltz of the same 
Mae ' were interpreted beautifully by 
i.) Berman; the two Preludes in G 
Ha * and A Major, paraphrased by 
™ . Were played with vigor by Ethel 
hon pson, and later in the prorram the 
A Plat Major Polonaise was given by a 


Syly 





former MacDowell pupil, Ruth Garland. 
Then came Debussy’s fanciful G Major 
Arabesque, delightfully played by Alice 
McClure. Two Russian sketches and 
Arthur Foote’s vigorous Left-hand Pre- 
lude were well delivered by Emily How- 
ard. David Madison, a gifted young vio- 
linist who is a pupil of Leopold Auer, 
played Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, ac- 
companied by Grace Berman, and as an 
encore the Huss “Berceuse Slave.” 

Mrs. Huss, in good voice, sang four of 
her husband’s latest songs, “The Happy 
Heart,” “After Sorrow’s Night,’ “The 
Smile of Her I Love” and the picturesque 
“Pack Clouds Away.” Mr. Huss was 
heard in an impassioned interpretation 
of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, to 
which he added an Intermezzo by Mrs. E. 
Marion Sexton, who is his pupil in com- 
position. All acquitted themselves with 
ample credit, the- contributions of Miss 
Berman, Miss McClure and Mr. Madison 
winning special favor. 





PUPILS OF JOSEPHINE DOWLER MEET 


Pupils of Josephine Dowler, who form 
the “2B” Club, one of the new music 
clubs of the city, presented an interest- 
ing program at their recent March meet- 
ing. Willem Van de Wall gave a talk 
on the need for human co-operation in 
music. T. Heyward Hunter, baritone, 
and Bertram Bailey, tenor, were guests 
of the club and pleased with their num- 
bers. Gladys Armellini, Pauline Gren- 
field, Dorothea Fleming and Hallie Far- 
quhar also added numbers. 





MRS. PEARSALL SINGS PROGRAM 


At the studio of her teacher, Beatrice 
MacCue, Mrs. R. C. Pearsall, contralto, 
sang before an audience of _ invited 
guests on March 5. Ralph Douglass 
played Mrs. Pearsall’s accompaniments 
in Chaminade’s “L’Anneau d’Argent,” 
Massenet’s Elegie, Goetz’s “Mélisande 
in the Wood,” Spross’s “That’s the 
World in June,” Gilberté’s “Two Roses,” 
Osgood’s “In May My Dream Came 
True” and Foster’s “One Golden: Day.” 


MISS REDYN IN RECITAL 


Augusta Redyn, one of Oscar Saen- 
ger’s artists, a mezzo-soprano, gave a 
highly successful recital at the Saenger 
Studios on Sunday afternoon, March 6. 
An interesting program of Italian, 
French, German and English songs was 
finely sung. Miss Redyn created an ex- 
cellent impression with her audience, 
one that filled the spacious rooms to 
overflowing. 

This recital was so successful that 
Miss Redyn will give a number of pub- 
lic recitals in the Autumn. 








Plans Maturing for Massachusetts Test 
in Federated Clubs Competitions 


Boston, March 4.—Due to the untir- 
ing efforts of Mrs. Mary G. Reed, Mas- 
sachusetts State chairman of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, the 
divisional contest for young artists which 
will be held in Steinert Hall, March 26, 
promises to be markedly successful. Al- 
ready numerous entries have been booked 
and many more are expected before 
March 15, the last day a contestant may 
enter. Alexander Steinert, of M. Stein- 
ert & Sons Co., has donated the hall for 
the occasion, and interest is keen for 
the trial. The winners will be qualified 
to compete in the District Contest under 
the rules governing the Federation’s 
competitions. 

The judges who have already agreed 
to serve at this Massachusetts State con- 
test are Pierre Monteux, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony: Richard Burgin, 
concert-master of the Boston Symphony; 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Dr. Archibald Da- 
vison, conductor of the Harvard Glee 
Club; Agide Jacchia, of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, and Philip Hale, 
music critic of the Boston Herald. The 
District Contest, comprising the winners 
in each of the New England States, will 
be held in this city late in April. 

W. J. P. 


Bangor Symphony Gives Fourth Concert 


BANGOR, ME., March 5.—Rarely has 
a program of such beauty, of such pre- 
cision and finish been heard here as that 
given by the Bangor Symphony. Adelbert 
W. Sprague, conductor, on the after- 
noon of Feb. 23 in-the City Hall. The 
occasion was the fourth of the Young 
People’s series. Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
Overture was received with rapt atten- 





tion. Admirable was the playing of 
George Chadwick’s Sinfonietta in D, 
heard for the first time in this city. The 
overture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
Grieg’s “Erotik,” for strings alone, and 
Sudessi’s Marcietta, “A Petits Pas,” for 
flute, clarinet, and strings, the latter 
being repeated, and the third and 
fourth numbers 
“Algerian Suite,” completed a program 
played throughout with uniform excel- 
lence. J. L. B. 


Make Plans for May Music Festival in 
Hays, Kan. 
Hays, KAN., March 5.—The oratorio 





-quartet announced for the May Fes- 


tival at Hays State Normal School, Dean 
H. E. Malloy, director; will include 
Myrna Sharlow, Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, Ernest Davis and Louis Kreidler. 
Eddy Brown, violinist, and Rosa Pon- 
selle, soprano, will be the feature artists 
on a special program. “The Creation”’ 
will be given the opening Sunday night 
and the week will close with the annual 
presentation of the “Messiah.” V. B.S. 





Damrosch Orchestra, with Rachman- 
inoff, Ends its Washington Season 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—The 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, concluded, recently, its Wash- 
ington season, which was under the 
direction of T. Arthur Smith. Rach- 
maninoff was the soloist, playing his 
Concerto, No. 2, in a masterly fashion. 
The orchestral numbers were composi- 
tions by Berlioz, Brahms and Wagner. 

W. H. 








In Chicago 
Schools 





Chicago, March 12. 

Ethel MacDonald and Margaret How- 
ard, pupils of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, gave a recital Sunday afternoon 
at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 

Walter Willinganz, from the violin 
department, has been appointed prin- 
cipal second violin in the Civic Orches- 
tra, directed by Frederick Stock. 

Harold B. Maryott of the faculty 
lectured on “Fundamental Principles of 
Teaching” in Ziegfeld Theater Saturday 
morning. 

Anne Leonard, one of the prize win- 
ners in the vocal department last June, 
sang at the new Drake Hotel musicale 
on March 5. Alina Lacey gave a pro- 
gram before the Artists’ Association 
Feb, 28. 

Inez Parsal, pupil of Rudolph Reuter, 
played for the Sorosis Club of Oak Park 
Monday evening. 

The following pupils from the piano, 
violin and vocal departments of the Chi- 
cago Musical College gave a concert in 
Ziegfeld Theater recently: Eloise Hig- 
gins, Julia Logan, Louis Fortenbach, 
Kathryn Loren, Ethel MacDonald, Ben 
Zimberoff, Adelaide Anderson, Aline 
Stosberg, Gladys Welge, Mary Fornes, 
Margaret Duffy and Mark Hoffman. 


from  Saint-Saéns’s ~ 
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Muric in N ewyorki 
Fim Theaters , 


IERNE’S “Serende” was the over- 

ture played at the Criterion Theater 
last week under the direction of Victor 
Wagner and Drago Jovanovich, as an in- 
troduction to the film feature, which has 
begun an extended engagement. Grace 
Fisher, violinist, was heard in a solo 
number, Kreisler’s “Indian Lament.” 

* * * 

Excerpts from Victor Herbert’s 
“Kileen” were used by Hugo Riesenfeld 
as the opening number on the musical 
program at the Rialto Flegier’s “Le 
Cor” provided Emanuel List with an op- 
portunity to exhibit the sonority of his 
bass voice, and Mary Fabian was heard 
in an aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” 
The march from Wagner’s ‘““Tannhauser”’ 
was played as an organ solo by John 
Priest. 


Wa 
Y, 
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* * * 


T. PATRICK’S DAY was observed at 
the Strand Theater with a _ special 
program which was continued through- 
cut the week, featuring Redferne Hol- 
: linshead, tenor, in 

a number of Irish 
songs. A musical 
novelty, “Prelude 
Descriptive,”  ar- 
ranged by Man- 
ager Plunkett and 
Musical Director 
Carl] Edouarde, was 
the principal  or- 
chestral number. 
Frederick M. 
Smith and _  Her- 
bert Sisson alter- 
WW nated in playing 
Francis W. Sutherland, Moszkowski’s 


‘ « « ” . J « 
Assistant Conductor of -»erenata” as an 
the ‘Strand Theater organ solo. 


ce * 





The program at the Capitol was also 
given a Gaelic flavor by the introduc- 
tion of Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody” by 
the orchestra under the direction of 
Erno Rapee. Jacques Gordon, concert- 
master of the orchestra, played a 
familiar Kreisler composition as a solo. 
As usual, the ballet numbers were among 
the most enjoyable on the program. These 
included “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and “Nola,” and enlisted the services of 
Miss Gambarelli, Gladys Waite, Doris 
Niles and Alexander Oumansky. 

* aK cK 


By a _ coincidence Herbert’s “Irish 
Rhapsody” was also chosen as the or- 
chestral feature at the Rivoli, played 
under the baton of Frederick Stahlberg 
and Joseph Littau. Solo numbers were 
provided by Willy Stahl, concertmaster 
of the orchestra; Betty Andersen, so- 
prano, and Fred Jagel, tenor. Callaerts’s 
“Grand Choeur” was played by Firmin 
Swinnen as an organ solo. 








PASSED AWAY 


Jennie Twitchell Kempton 


Los ANGELES, CAL, March 13.—Mrs. 
Jennie Twitchell Kempton, who was a 
prominent concert and oratorio contralto 
half a century ago, died to-day at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Roth Hamil- 
ton, in her eighty-sixth year. Mrs. Kemp- 
ton was born in Dublin, N. H., and was 
the daughter of Reuben Twitchell who 
was bandmaster to General Sherman 
during his famous March to the Sea. 
At fourteen, Mrs. Kempton sang the con- 
tralto solos with the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society in the first American 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 


Shortly after, she went to Europe to 
study, and appeared in concert at the 








court of Victor Emanuel, Napo!eon 
III and Queen Victoria. In Paris, in 
1865, she sang’ Rossini’s “Stabat 


Mater” under the baton of the composer 
and later became a_ protegée of his 
Returning to America, she appeared at 
sixty concerts with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra and was one of the soloists 
at the Peace Jubilee in Boston under 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. She returned 
several times to Europe for further 


study and later spent fifteen years in 
Chicago. 


She had lived in Los Angeles 


for about the last thirty years, and up 
to about fifteen years ago was promi- 
nent in musical affairs of the city. 





Herbert W. Owens 


Herbert W. Owens, known on the 
stage a generation ago as “Robert Moro- 
sini,” was found dead at the bottom of 
a flight of stepsgin his home in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, on the morning of March 11. 
Mr. Owens, who was between fifty-five 
and sixty years old, is said to have been 
leading tenor of the Emma Abbott and 
Duff operas companies in the early nine- 
ties when Lillian Russell was prima 
donna of the latter organization and 
was a member of the original “Erminie” 
company. He formerly taught singing 
in Boston and during -the war was in 
the Camp Community Service. At the 
time of his death he as organist at the 
Labor Temple, New York, and also had 
a Jarge class of vocal pupils. 

Edith Wilson 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J., March 14.—Mrs. 
Edith Wilson, twenty-seven years old, 
organist of the Methodist Church here, 
was found dead and mutilated near her 
home, about midnight on March 12. 
Mrs. Wilson, who graduated from the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
seven years ago, was the wife of Harvey 
Wilson, a_ traveling salesman. Mrs. 
Wilson was last seen alive about half- 
past nine on the ‘night of her death, 
by a woman friend whom she accom- 
panied to a moving-picture theater. 
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SONG INTERPRETATION AS A PROTEAN ART 


bat a 


1—The Narrator 


NELSON ILLINGWORTH PICTURES THE CHANGING MOODS OF “THE ERLKING” 


GREAT feature of Mr. Illingworth’s art is the remarkably subjective mannerin which he realizes and brings to the people the spirit of the songs he sings. 


2—The Father 


7 
we? 





3—The -Erlking 


Photo by Bain News Service 
4—The Boy 


These 


striking pictures, which were taken while he was actually singing “The Erlking,” portray how he vividly crystallizes the characters and moods of the song and makes 


clear its message. 


As Henry T. Finck says, “It made one’s eyes fill, one’s spine creep by its unearthly atmosphere and tremendous emotional appeal.” 
seen the narrator, who knits the threads of the story together, telling of the stormy night through which an anxious father rides, bearing his son in his arms. 


1—Here js 
2—The 


next is the father, fearful for his son, seeking to comfort and reassure the affrighted boy. 3—Then the Erlking, the fairy god of death, whom the boy sees and hears in 


his fevered imagination, cajoling and luring him with all manner of good things dear to a child. 


4—And last is the frightened boy crying the phrase that gives place 


te the now famous discords that were formerly criticised so harshly. Later, the narrator himself, affected by the tragedy, tells in broken tones of the boy’s death. As 
seen here, the whole is a vivid picture of the great ballad and explains Mr. Illingworth’s success and message as a singer of the master songs. 





CHICAGO BOWS TO STOCK AS COMPOSER 





Weisbach Offers Conductor’s 
Concerto with Symphony— 
Graveure in Recital 


CuicaGo, March 12.—One of the 
notable artistic triumphs of the season 
was scored at Orchestral Hall, yesterday 
afternoon, when Harry Weisbach, con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
played the concerto for violin composed 
by Frederick Stock, its conductor. The 
work had been heard previously only 
when Zimbalist played it upon the same 
stage in 1916. 

One hardly realizes how much Mr. 
Stock knows about the making of music 
until he lays aside the conductor’s baton 
for the composer’s pen. A violinist him- 
self in the early part of his career, he 
thoroughly understands the technique of 
the instrument, and incidentally in this 
work he included all the difficulties ever 
discovered for the violin, with a few 
added of his own invention. 

He is a modernist by sympathies and 
a highly -recondite composer by nature. 
He thinks in complex musical terms, so 
complex that they are difficult of compre- 
hension at first hearing, yet never fail- 
ing to be big and impressive. Against 
the solo violin part he composed an or- 
chestral structure, beautifully written, 
colorful, smooth, skillfully orchestrated 
and something in which to take pride 
from its very dimensions. There were 
honors for both performer and composer 
in the performance. The solo part re- 
quires an artist of majorecaliber, and Mr, 
Weisbach was greeted with enthusiastic 
warmth at the end of the performance, 
the applause swelling into another roar 
of approval when Mr. Stock took the 
stand again to conduct the next number 
on the program. 

The orchestral part of the concert con- 
sisted of revivals, well liked items of the 
répertoire bewitchingly played. Von 
Reznick’s “Donna Diano” Overture began 
the list, followed by Schubert’s Tenth 
Symphony, and finally Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slave.” This concert and the 
“pop” by the same orchestra on the night 
before, the tenth of the popular series, 


_dilhe, Tosti, stv 4 


were the most notable musical events of 
the week. : 

Louis Graveure, baritone, gave his sec- 
ond recital of the season at Orchestra 
Hall, March 9, before an audience full of 
enthusiasm for the well-known artist. 
His voice, of exceptionally fine quality, 
his expert manner of handling it and his 
original and untraditional interpretations 
speedily made him a favorite with his 
auditors. 

His program contained such operatic 
excerpts as the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser,” the “Toreador” song 
from “Carmen,” and the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci.” Combined with these were 
songs by Dvorak, Bach-Gounod, Pala- 
Foster, Clutsam and 
Arlie Dix, as well as folk-songs of Scot- 
land, Ireland and Hungary. 

His accompanist, Edouard Gendron, 
played Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp Minor 
Prelude and Schubert’s “Marche Mili- 
taire” with much the same ideas of dra- 
matic effect that Graveure displayed in 
his singing. 

The recital given by Mona Redman at 
Kimball Hall, March 10, showed her as 
a well equipped player with a good tech- 
nique and knowledge of piano music. Her 
tone has power and clarity and her in- 


terpretations have the certainty which 
comes from careful and painstaking 
study. She was heard in the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 22, and two intermezzos and 
the B Minor Rhapsody by Brahms. Her 
audience, of good size, derived consider- 
able pleasure from her performance and 
applauded her cordially. 

Stella Roberts, composer and violinist, 
appeared in both capacities at Kimball 
Hall, March 8, and made a highly favor- 
able impression. She began her recital 
with a sonata for violin and piano com- 
posed by herself and played by her and 
her sister, Marion Roberts. It illustrated 
that she has a complete knowledge of the 
formulas of sonata construction, but, bet- 
ter, that she has the imagination which 
can produce original, attractive melody 
and develop and harmonize it effectively 
and certainly. In the remainder of her 
recital, which contained Goldmark’s A 
Minor Concerto as principal number, she 
played with full, suave tone, accurate in- 
tonation and fine style, 

Ninon Romaine made a very successful 
début in piano recital at Kimball Hall, 
March 8. Her program was somewhat 
specialized, being limited to a group each 
of the works of Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt. She played them well, arousing 
much interest and applause and being 
called back for several encores. 

E. C. M. 





BOSTON TO CELEBRATE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 





Entire Week of May 16 to Be Devoted 
to Pageant Commemorating 
Historic Event 


Boston, March 12.—A festival, com- 
memorative of the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock, is to be given 
in the new Boston Arena during the week 
of May 16. This event will include a his- 


toric pageant, with chorus and ballet, de- 
picting the Pilgrims’ landing; a requiem 
sung in memory of the soldiers of Amer- 
ica and the Allies; concerts by the Na- 
tional Symphony of New York, famous 
instrumentalists and vocalists, and two 
nights devoted to operatic performances 
in which the leading artists of the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Opera Companies 
will appear. From the Metropolitan 
Company will come Rosa Ponselle, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Lucrezia Bori, Evelyn 
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Scotney, Cora Chase, Paul Althouse, Wil- 
liam Gustafson, Raphaelo Diaz, Orville 
Harrold and others. From the Chicago 
Company will come Florence Macbeth, 
Cyrena van Gordon, Riccardo Stracciari 
and others. Other singers to be heard are 
Frieda Hempel, Nina Koshetz, Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, Arthur Hackett, Ar- 
thur Middleton, Edward Lankow, Mary 
Clark, Joseph Schwarz, baritone, and 
Genie Fonariova, the last named a so- 
prano of Petrograd. 

The National Symphony will be aug- 


mented to 120. The chorus will number 
at least 1000, and there will be 100 in the 
ballet. 

The festival is to be under the direc- 
tion of S. Kronberg. 





MAGGIE TEYTE IS MARRIED 





English Soprano Weds Sherwin Cotting- 
ham, Formerly of Cleveland, 
in London 


Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, 
was married to Sherwin Cottingham, an 
American, formerly of Cleveland, in 
London on March 12. 

Miss Teyte, well known in America 
through concert and opera work, has 
been appearing in a leading part in a 
West End production. She met Mr. (ot- 
tingham at his estate in Maidenhead. 

Miss Teyte was born in Wolverhamp- 
ton, England in 1889, and made her first 
operatic appearance in Paris in De- 
bussy’s “Pelleas and Mélisande.” She 
came to America in 1912, appearing in 
the title réle of Massenet’s “Cindere!|a” 
with Mary Garden as the Prince. Later 
she was heard here with the Society of 
American Singers and in concert. 

Mr. Cottingham, who is twenty-four. 
is a son of W. H. Cottingham, head of 
the Sherwin-Williams Paint Company, 
and was born in Cleveland. During the 
war he enlisted and became an aviator. 





Report of George Meader’s Metropoli- 
tan Engagement Denied 


A published report to the effect that 
George Meader. the tenor, would be 4 
member of the Metropolitan Opera forces 
next season, was denied last week by 
John T. Adams of the Wolfsohn Musicé! 
Bureau, Mr. Meader’s management. Mr. 
Adams stated that his only knowledzge of 
it consisted of the rumor which he ha‘ 
seen in a musical journal and that, s° 
far as he knew, there was no truth to !! 
whatsoever. 
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